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THE HISTORY OF KOREA 


V()I.I’MK II 

Chapter I. 


China s rcpl> to the Japanese the Chinese army . the Chineite ctmi- 
nianiler interviews the Kin^ march on P’vunR-yan^; Chinese 
treachery the new year Chinese help not all a hlessinR . . . 
r' viing-yang invested the Chinese force an entrance Japanese 

driven to liay . . , how they escape . they retreat . . they mass 
at ^eoul . Chinese stop a. SonR-do. Koreans hndRe the Im*JiD 
Chincf«e retire to P’yunj(-yang ...Korean victory in the north 
. . great victory at Hang-ju . . .the Japanese sue for peace con- 
ference on the Han . . .Japanese evacuate Seoul . . .the terrible con- 
dition of the city Chinese enter Seoul . . .they prevent pursuit 
. Japanese desecrate a royal tomb ...Chinese accuse<l of batl 
faith . Japanese line of camps .. .Chinese reinforce<l . .the great 
battle of Chin-ju . .a loyal dancing-girl . .admiral Yi still active 
Chinese troops retire. 

We roust now return to the north and witness the final 
struggle which was to begin the Japanese retreat from the 
whole north It was not till long after the fifty days had ex 
pired that Gen. Siro Yu-gyOng returned from Nanking. The 
Japanese had sent time and again. a.sktug why be did not make 
his appearance, but now on the sixth day of the twelfth moon 
he entered the city of P’yung-yang. making no excuses for 
his tardiness but delivering his message as follows : “I have 
i»eer the Emperor and he says that if you wish to become 
vassals of China you must first give up all the territory taken 
from Korea. You must also give up the two princes whom 
you have captured. If you do not see fit to comply with Xhest 
demauds the Emperor will send a million men and destroy 
you.” He then gave to each of the Jajxinesc leaders an or- 
nament for the hat. from the Emperor. This was a trick to 
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discover how large the Japanese force might be. It was de- 
termined that there must be about 20,000 Japanese troops in 
the city. What reply the Japanese gave to the Emperor’s 
demands is not told, but that it was a negative one seems sure 
from wliat followed. 

The Chinese army of counter-in va.sion lay ju.st beyond 
the Ya-lii River It was an enormous host and, as armies went 
in tho.se days, it was a thoroughly efficient one. In connec- 
tion with this army was an official who held the rank of 
“Military Adviser," by the-name of Song Eung-ch’ang. The 
office carried no active power in the field but it steins to have 
been a sort of chtck upon the commander in chief, for the 
duties of the office were to keep the Emperor informed of 
what was going on at the seat of war The actual General- 
in-chief was Yi Yfl song. Under him were three generals, of 
the right, left and center respectively. The General of the 
Left was Yang Wun and under him were Generals Wang Yu 
jung Yi Yu-mfl, Yi Yo o, Yang So, Sa Ta su. Son Su-rynm, 
Yi Kyungand Kal Pong-ha The General of the Center was Yi 
Yu-bAk and under him were Generals Im Cha vang, Yi Pang- 
jin. Ko Ch‘ak, Chd.i Su jong. t?h'uk Keiim, Chu Hong-mo, 
Pang Si-whi, Ko Seiing and Wang Mini The General of 
the Right was Chang Se-jak and under him were Generals 
Cho Seuug hun, OYu-ch'ung, W.'nig P’il jiik, Cho Chi-mok, 
Chang Eung-ch’ung. Nak Sang ji. Chin Pang ch ul. Kok Su 
and Yang Sun. The rear guard was under the command of 
(icn. Pang Si-ch’an and the engineering corps w'as com- 
manded by Generals Yu Whang sang and Wun Whang. The 
main army was composed of 43.000 troops, while in the rear 
was a reserve force of H.uoo. This army crossed the Ya-lii 
on the twenty-fifth of the twelfth moon, the dead of winter. 
It is said that when on the march this army stretched along 
the road « thousand li (three hundred miles and more) and 
that the .sound of their drams was contin nous along the whole 
line. 

General-in -chief Yi Yr-.song. dressed in crinifon robe5^ 
and riding in a crimson chair, arrived in Eui-ju and immedi- 
ately sought an interview with the king. The latter said. “I 
have governed this cownlry badly. The Emperor has been 
put to a grtat deal of trouble 011 iny account and all these 
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good men have come a long, cold road to fight for us. Though 
I lay open my vitals with a aword I caunot repay you all for 
this kindnes-s.*’ Gen. Yi smiled and said, “The Emperor’s 
might reaches to thehea/ens. For the sake of Your Majesty’s 
happiness we have been sent, and all your enemies will soon 
be put to flight.” To this the king rejoined, “Our nation’s 
life hangs by a thread, and the result lies with you.” Gen. 
Yi raised bis two hands in salute and answered, “1 am come 
at the Emperor s orders and life or death are all one to me. 
When I started out my father said to me, ‘Fight valiantly 
for Korea and return victorious.’ and so how can I do less 
than my best?” The Koreans say that this man’s father w'as 
a native of Kun-san in the province of P‘yOng*an, Korea, but 
that for some offence he had fled to China and together with 
many of his relatives was enjoying high position under the 
Emperor. 

Gen. Yi started for P’yHng-yang with his whole army, 
80,000 bags of rice and 20.000 pounds of powder. His troops 
were not provided with muskets but they had small cannon. 
The Japanese on the other hand had muskets but no cannon. 
I>pon the arrival (»f the Chinese at An-ju they were met by 
the Prime Minister. Yu SQng iiyQng, who laid before Gen. Yi a 
map showing the roads leading to P yung-yang. Gen. Yi took 
red ink and indicated on the map the various routes by which 
he intended to lead his forces to that city. Calling Gen. Sa 
Tfl-su he sent him forward to deceive the Japanese by saying 
that a few Chinese had come' to effect a peaceful solution of 
the difficulty. The Japanese were pleased at this and sent 
twenty of their people to meet, as thc> supposed, Sim Yu- 
gyflng at Su-an. Gen. Sa feasted them there but meanwhile 
had the place surrounded and in the midst of the banquet the 
Japanese were treacherously assaulted and cut down, only 
three escaping. From these the Japanese learned of the hos- 
tile intentions of the Chinese and were greatly disturbed, but 
f>eing forewarned they put themselves in readine.ss for an 
assault. 

And so the old year died — the terrible Im jin year which 
witnessed the indescribable horrors of the ruthless invasion 
which swept it from end to end ; which saw. too, the gradual 
awakening of the dormant military spirit of the people, until 
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at its close the wave of invasion had not onl)* broken and spent 
itself but had left the remnant of the invaders cut off from 
their home land by one of the greatest naval geniuses of his 
own or any other age. surrounded on all sides and hemmed in 
bv forces which though perhaps unable to cope with them in 
the open field in a pitched battle could yet harrass and cut 
them off on every side. It must be clearly borne in mind that 
the Chinese did not raise a hand to help Korea until the in- 
vasion virtuallv collapsed The Koreans without the aid of 
China could probably have starved the Japanese out of P*yQng' 
>ang and driven them southward, cutting them off on the left 
and right till they would have been glad to take ship for home. 
In a sense tlie Chinese counter-invasion was an extremely un- 
fortunate thing for Korea, for the dormant energies of thepeo- 
])le were jnst rousing themselves to action Armies were be- 
ing levied, every day saw the Japanese forces melting away 
and there was a magnificent opportunity for Korea to turn 
upon her devastators and drive them headlong into the sea. 
It w'onld have given a tremendous impulse to patriotism and 
national self-respect, and it might have been a stepping-stone 
to a strong national life : but the coming of the Chinese sol- 
diery immediately threw everything into Chinese hands and 
they rea|K;d all the benefits of the situation. Even the Kor- 
eans them.selves did not realize how they were playing into 
the hands of China. The Japanese in P‘yflug-yang were 
weary and sick, and at heart glad of any excuse for retreating 
if it could be done without too great a loss of dignity. It was 
at jnst this nionent that the Koreans put the game, already 
won. into the hands of China to reap all the credit and all the 
prizes of success. The Koreans leaned back upon China and 
relapse<i into their old self-complacent “fool’s paradise.” 

With the beginning of the new year Gen Yi moved 
southward toward P‘yung-yang as far as Suk cli‘&u where he 
intendeil to hall for the night, as the winter days were short, 
but luaring of the massacre at Sun*.in and wishing to give as 
little lime for t'reparation as possible, pushed on by night, and 
in the morning planted his banners before the ancient city of 
P‘yiing -yang The city was forthwith surrounded. The 
Jaiwuese <x>uld be seen covering the slope of the hill within 
the wall with tlieir blue and white flags, and soon they open- 
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ed fire oa the besiegers. At the seme nonefit they msbed to 
the wmlls sod maoned them. The Chinese Generab of the 
Left. Center and Right were sUtioned with their respectiTe 
forces before tbe three gates Ch*il-shQg, Ham-gnaad Po t'ong. 
The General-in-chief Yi, with a banner in one hand and a 
dmm-stick in the other, rode swiftly from onediTisioo to an- 
other enconiaging the men. Hb forces conld hardly be held 
in check, they weresoeager, in apiteof their long, cold night 
march, to rash at the wall and scale it* They were not long 
kept from their desire, for at eight o'clock word was given for 
the whole assanltiug force to advance to the wall. The can- 
non thundered, the fire-arrows flashed thronght the air, the 
very ground fairly trembled with the noise of battle and the 
tramp of eager feet. One of the fire-arrows alighted in the 
quarters of the Japanese geoeral-io- chief and it was soon in 
flames, which rapidly spread to all the surrounding buildings. 
The Japanese guarded the walls with the greatest gallantry, 
and with spear and arrow, hot water and stones they made it 
quite impossible for the Chinese to effect an entrance. The 
wall bristled with weapons, so that in the words of a native 
chronicler it was **a hedge-hog’s back." So it happened 
that the Chinese forces fell back from the fierce defense of the 
Japanese. Many of them contemplated a general retreat and 
started to leave the field, but Geo. Yi, who was always found 
where most needed, saw the defection of his men and, pursuing 
them, struck off the heads of a few as an example to the rest. 
Then he turned and cried, "Fifty ounces of silver to the first 
mao to set foot upon the battlements of P’yflng-yang." This 
was doubtless a more powerful appeal than he could have made 
had he called upon their patriotism or love of glory. Im- 
medbtely the tide of battle turned. A Chinese captain, Nak 
^og*jit a man well along in years and whose proportions 
were so ample that the Korean chronicler says of him that be 
weighed a thousand pounds, led on a company of mea and by 
IS mighty effort succeeded in reaching the top of the wall. He 
held his groond there while others conld scale the wall at bis 
back, and so an entrance was effected. The Japanese began 
to desert the wall, and soon the Chinese entered by the Po- 
t'oag and Ch'il-sfing gates, while Korean allies entered by 
the Ham-gu Gate* By this time the Japanese had entirely 
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left the wall and had massed themselves as best they could 
in various parts of the city, determined to make a desperate 
stand. The Chinese iiifanlry and cavalry both swarmed in 
on every side and all Japanese stragglers were cut off, while 
the 6ght throughout the city became general. Before the 
Japanese could 6rmly establish themselves upon the hill and 
in other defensible parts of the town they lost two captains, 
2,3S5 men, and 45.002 weapons of various kinds, besides 
1,051 Koreans whuni they had held as captives. 

Many of the Japanese had taken refuge in various gov* 
eminent buildings which they bad barricaded as best they 
could. The Chinese went to work systematically to burn 
these down, and in the few hours remaining before the fall 
of night nearly half of the entire Japanese force succumb- 
ed to the weapons of Chinese. One instance will sufl&ce to il- 
lustrate the method of procedure. Many of the Japanese had 
taken refuge in a large building on the wall, well up on 
the ^ide of the mountain and looking directly down upK>n 
the waters of the river., Gen. Yi had it surrounded with 
piles of wood, the timbers of houses and hewn logs, and these 
were set on fire. The entrapped Japanese then had the 
choice of roasting to death or leaping down upon the ice of 
the river. Hundreds chose the latter alternative, but the ice 
was not strong enough to stand the tremendous strain and 
they were all engulfed in the river and carried under the ice 
below. As for those that remained, it is said that the smell 
of burning flesh could be discerned a quarter of a mile away. 

Gen. Kouishi bad taken refuge with a large body of troops 
in a building called the Yun-gwang-jflng, very near the Ta- 
dong Gate which opens directly upon the water front. Night 
had fallen and the fight had lulled for a time. What took 
place at this time may be open to some doubt. The Korean 
account says that the Chinese commander sent a message to 
Konihhi denuiiding the surrender of his whole force and that 
Konishi replied, “Our remaining force is small and we wish 
to evacuate the city and retreat if we may be allowed to leave 
quietly.** It is affirmed that Geu. Yi cousented to this and 
left the Ta-doug Gate unguarded, and iu the dead of night 
the Japanese troops passed swiftly out and crossed the river. 
On the face of it this statement is hardly credible, but judging 
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from future events the Koreaus believe that Gcu. Yi received 
a large bribe from the Japanese as the price of this act of 
letiieticy. It is true that fnture evcoU justihed the Koreans 
in suspecting some such thing, but as the Japanese were im- 
mediately beside the Ta-dong Gate and, under cover of nighty 
might easily have forced their way out, especially at the Chinese 
were exhausted by their long forced march and the fight 
about the city, we may well believe that the Ja^ianese did not 
need to appeal either to the pity or the avarice of the Chinese 
in order to effect their escape. It may be, too, that Gen. Yi 
did not wish to be hampered with so many prisoners of war 
and was rather glad than otherwise to let them get away. Of 
course the Koreans who had suffere«1 .so terribly at the hands 
of the Japanese would have been glad to see every one of them 
massacred, and their anger at seeing them escape may have 
led them to impute wrong motives to Gen. Yi. Subsequent 
events, however, gave some color to these suspicions, as 
we shall see. 

This retreat from P’yuug-yaug in the dead of winter was 
like Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, on a small scale. The 
Japanese were without provisions or proper clothing. Many 
of them threw aside their arms and luggage and, turning from 
the main road, begged their way from house to house. When 
at last they reached the city of Seoul and found food and safe- 
ty they were in a savage humor. Most of the Koreans who 
had fled from the capital had now returned, and on them these 
half -famished and wholly disappointed Japanese wreaked their 
vengeance. They seized hundreds of the unoffending people 
and put them to the sword. 5k:ores of them were taken out- 
side the South Gate and slaughtered like oxen. 

Gen. Kato, who had led an expedition eastwards into 
Ham-gyGng Province, hearing of the evacuation of P’yung- 
yang, immediately put his troops in motion and hastened down 
to Seoul, burning and ravaging as became. And in a short 
time all the remnants of the Japanese army were congregated 
in the capital. 

The Japanese retreat from P’yOng-yang was not without 
its casualties. A Korean general, Ko On-hik, met a body of 
the Japanese, probably a part of the retreating army , at P’a- 
jii, seventy /tout of Seoul, and punished them severely, taking 
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Af it is said, seventy heads ; not a great achievement when we 
remember that the Japanese were practically unarmed. 

But by this time the Chinese Gen. Yi was on his way south 
from P’yOng-yang, rather tardily as the Koreans thought, 
but hearing of this engagement of Gen. Ko, he quickened 
his pace. Coming to He on Pass, some seventy // out from 
Seoul, his horse slipped, throwing him heavily on his face. He 
was severely though not dangerously hurt. At that mo* 
ment n company of Japanese was sighted on the mountain side 
and Gen. Yi ordered instant pursuit. The Japanese, probably 
a foraging party from Seoul, closed with them and as the 
Chinese were on a marshy piece of land, where they sank to 
their knees in the mud. and had no other weapons with them 
but their swords, the Japanese inflicted severe punishment on 
them, killing eighty of their number. Gen Yi was so weak 
from loss of blood that he did not dare to prolong the fight. 
So he called a retreat and the next day went into camp at 
Tong-p a, a hundred // from Seoul From that point he im- 
mediately despatched a letter to the Emperor saying : * 'There 
arc 20.000 Japanese firmly intrenched in Seoul and with my 
present force I dare not attack them. I am also ill and can- 
not fight. I would be glad if you would send someone to re- 
lieve me of the command.” Then he retreated fifty // further, 
to Song-do, in spite of the earnest entreaties of the Koreans. 
The Korean General Yi Pin said. ’’You came to render aid to 
our country. Why is it that you now retreat?” whereupon 
one of the general’s staff promptly kicked him out of the house. 

Gen. Yiordered Gen. Sa Tfl suto go and guard the ferry 
At the Im-jin river which was now j>artly frozen but impass- 
able for boats and ordered the Koreans to go to work building 
a bridge for the transport of the Chinese army. Here was a 
piece of wnrk that might have daunted a better engineer than 
the average Korean general. But the way the Koreans went 
about it and the brilliant success they achieved show what 
the Korean was capable of when really in earnest. And it 
shows as well how thoroughly they were determined to see 
chastisement inflicted upon the Japanese. A swift broad 
river partly frozen, no possibility of driving piles nor of erect- 
iiig uuy supports fnim the hjid of the river itself. It must be 
a suspeustoo bridge or none at aU. On either side of the 
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river heavy timbers were planted firmly in the ground some 
twenty feel apart. Behind these horizontally were laid heavy 
logs. Then between these supports on either bank were 
stretched fifteen heavy strands of the tough fibrous vine call- 
ed chik by the Koreans It is the pueraria tkunbfrt^iana. Of 
course these sagged in mid stresmsothat they swept the water, 
To remedy this, stout levers were inserted between the strands 
and twisted until the cables swung clear of the water by many 
feet. The foundation having thus been laid, willow branches 
w'cre spread thickly upon the cables and finally a heavy layer 
of earth was added and the whole was packed down tight by 
the treading of many feet. And so was completed the first 
suspension bridge which history records. We see that dur- 
ing this war the Koreans had originated three important 
things, namely the iron-clad, the mortar and bomb, and now 
the suspension bridge And on this bridge the whole Chinese 
army crossed in safety. 

But Gen. Yi was tired of the war and was extremely 
anxious to get back to China. So when he heard that Nato 
was crossing the peninsula he said, "He may come to P'yung- 
yang and in that case I must hasten back to that place and 
hold it against him. ’ So he started back toward that city, 
leaving Gen Wang B'il-jfik in charge of the forces that were 
advancing on Seoul. 

At this point mention must be made of the victories of 
Gen Cb5ng Miin-bu in Hani-gyOng Province. In thiee .suc- 
cessive fights he had defeated a large, though not the main, 
body of Japanese and seems to have entirely cut it off from 
forming a junction with Gen. Kato as he retreated toward 
Seoul with his dwindling though still formidable army. 
After the departure of the Japanese, Gcu. Cbdng went to the 
far north, even to the far Tu-man River nnd inflicted severe 
punishment on all those who had aided the Japanese or 
had sided with them in the betrayal of the two princes. 
This done, he pacified the disturbed province as much 
as he could and then disbanded the militia and sent them 
to their homes. 

Kwftn Ryfll, the governor of ChQl-la, of whom we have 
heard before, took 4000 men and marched on 5^ul, not by 
the main rood but by way of Yaiig-ch’Ou. Crossing tl.c Han. 
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at that point he went into camp at Hang-jn and snrroiinded 
it with a paling of heavy logs. The Japanese in Seoul ridi- 
culed it hut sent a strong body of troops to attack it. A long 
fierce fight ensued and the resnlt was doubtful. At last the 
Japanese succeeded in setting fire to the wooden paling and 
had it not been for the most stremious efforts on the part 
of the Koreans they would have been burned out. But they 
fuccceded in quenching the flames. When their arrows were 
gone their outlook was again apparently hopeless, but in the 
very nick of time Admiral Yi Pin of Chfil-la Province came 
up the river by boat with 20.000 arrows and as the camp was 
immediately on the river bank the Koreans were saved, and 
soon the Japanese were driven back. KvHn RyOl took the 
bodies of the Japanese who had fallen, cut them in pieces and 
impaled the fragments on the tup of the stockade. The next 
day the Chinese general Sa TH-su arrived and. seeing these 
trophies of victory, praised Gen. KwOti highly and sent him 
to P’a-ju to guard against any possible northward movement 
of the Japanese. At the same time small companies were 
sent in all directions to cut off foraging expeditions of the 
enemy. In this way the Japanese in Seonl were cut off from 
all supply of fuel. The Japanese general who had suffered 
defeat at Hiiig-ju thirsted for revenge, and he led many a 
fierce sally from Seoul, but always with great loss. 

In the third month confidence was so far restored in the 
north that the king began to think of returning toward the 
capital. The first stage of this journey was as far as Yong- 
yu. At this same time the Japanese sent a letter to the Ko- 
rean general Yu Sftng-iiyong saying that they wished to con- 
clude a treaty of peace. Gen. Yiras in duty bound sent this 
message on to the Chinese Gen Yi in P‘yung-yang. He in 
turn despatched Shn Yu-gyftng. who had before acted as an 
emissary of peace between the Japanese and the Emperor, to 
take charge of the negotiations and with instructions more 
or less definite. When this commissioner arrived in the 
vicinity of Seonl a meeting took place between him and the 
two Japanese leaders. Konishi and Kato. in mid-stream off 
the village of Yong-san. Gen Sim opened the conference 
by saying, *Tf you had listened to my advice Hi P*yung yaiig^ 
you would have saved yourselves all this trouble. The Chinese, 
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40.000 strong:, are all about you. They have rouc south to 
fortify the Cho-ryuug: Pas.s and thus cut off your rtrtrcat 
The Han River is {guarded so thoroughly that you cannot 
cross ; Gen. Yi Yn -song is returning from the north with 

300.000 fresh troops (an unblushing lie) and I am prepared to 
offer you the only possible way of escape. You must give up 
the two princes ; you must Itave the capital I and move south 
to the coast of Kvnng-sang Province. Then and not till then 
will we conclude peace and the Emperor will recogniz • your 
king as his vassal ” The vanquished invaders saw that 
there was nothing to do but comply, and so in the name of 
the thirtv-.seven Japanese generals they engaged to evacuate 
Seoul on the nineteenth day of the fourth nuxui It was 
further agreed that thev should leave untouched 20. (xx^ bags 
of rice which were stored in the government granaries. The 
two princes were to accompany the Japane-se as far as Fusan 
and were to be handed over to the Korean authorities there. 

In acairdance with their promise, the Japanese evacuated 
the city on the \'ery day ap|.x>inted, and Gen. Yi Yu song, 
who seems to have recovered his health rapidlv after he found 
that the Japanese did not mean fight, entered the citv the 
following day The condition in which he fonnd things is 
ahiu^t indescribable The Ancestral Temple and three fxiUces 
had l>cen burned Only the Nam-pyill gung, which the in- 
vaders had used as headquarters, was standing. The country 
all about was lying fallow' and a great famine stared the Ko- 
reans lu the face. A thousand bags of rice were hastily 
brought and made up into soup or gruel, mixed with pine 
leaves, and a few of the starving thousands were fed. As 
Gen. Sa T^-su was passing along the .street he saw a young 
child trying to suck milk from the breast of its dead mother. 
The sight aroused his compassion and he carried the child to 
hi?i quarters and ordered it to be cared for. Rice was so 
scarce that a whole piece of cotton cloth could be purchased 
with about three quarts of it. A horse cost but three pecks 
of rice. Famishing men fought and killed each other, the 
victors eating the vanquished, sucking the marrow from the 
bones and then dying themselves of surfeit. It is even ‘said 
that when a drunken Chinese soldier vomited, half starved 
men would crawl to the place and fight over the possessiou of 
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thift horrible substitute for food. This state of things natur- 
ally brought on an tfpideniic of the native fever, a species of 
typhus, and the dead bodies of its victims lay ail along the 
road, the head of one being pillowed on the breast of another. 
The dead iKxJies in and immediately around Seoul were 
gathered and piled in a heap outside the Water Mouth Gate 
and it is affirmed that the pile was ten feet higher than the 
wall 

It was on the twentieth of the fourth moon that Gen. 
Yi entered Seoul. He took up his quarters iu the Nam-pyOl* 
gu:ig. He seemed to be in no haste to pursue the Japanese, 
so Gen. Yii Snng nyong hinted that as the Japanese were in 
full flight it might be well to hurry after thein and cut them 
down as occasion offered The Chinese general had no in- 
tention of leaving his comfortable quarters that soon, but he 
gave consent to the project of pursuit and detailed lo.ooo 
men under the lead of Gen YiYu b^k. A day or so later 
this doughty warrior returned saying that he had a pain in 
the leg. So ended the first attempt at pursuit. Then the 
Korean Gen. KwOn Ryiil came in from P‘a-ju and urged 
that there be immediate pursuit, but for some unexplained 
reason the Chinese commander forbade it, and the native 
accounts even add that he sent secretly and had the boats on 
the Han destroyed so as to render pursuit of the Japanese 
impossible. 

After crossing the Han River, the retreating Japanese 
seem to have been in very ill humor, for they did not confine 
their exhibitions of temper to the living alone but even at- 
tacked the dead. They dug open the royal tomb at Chung- 
neiiiig a short distance the other side of the river. Digging 
fifteen measures deep they found »mc rags and a few bones. 
These they scattered about ou the ground. They then filled 
in the hole with rubble. Another royal tomb was opened and 
the casket and remains were burned. 

In the beginning of the fifth moon a letter arrived from 
the Military Comnitssioner, Song Eung cb*ang, in P'jmng- 
yang, ordering a general pursnit of the Japanese. The Kor- 
eans believe this to have been a mere blind, for the Japanese 
had twenty days the start of them and pursuit was of course 
out of the i)Ucstion. At this point again the Koreans mske a 
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ese. before leaving Seoul, sent hrge sums* of money toward 
P’vung yang for Gen Yj Vh-song and Song Enng-ch'ang, and 
that by this means they secured imminiity from pursuit. 
The delay was a cause of great wonderment to the Koreans 
and it is not unlikely that this theory of a bribe explained for 
them most fullv the actions of the Chinese. And it must be 
confessed that there is little in the temperament or antecedents 
of the Chinese on which to base a refutation of the charge. An 
instance is cited to bring home the charge. A Korean who 
had come upon a Japanese straggler and killed him was severe- 
ly beaten by order of tlie Chinese general in charge 

Finally, when all too late. Gen. Yi made a pretense of 
pursuit, hut after crossing Cho rvOng Pass and still finding 
himself no nearer the enemy than before he lurntd back and 
ro umed his comfortable quarters in S-oul. If he thought the 
Japanese would hasten to take boat and return to their native 
land, he was much mistaken. It may be that they wdshed to 
do .V). but the terrible punishment that Admiral Yi Sun-sin 
had inflicted upon the army of reiiiforcenieiit made them wary 
of approaching the coast, and so the Japanese forces in the 
south found themselves practically entrapped. Tad the Kor- 
ean land forces been led at this tune by a man of the skill and 
bravery of old admiral Yi the country would have been spared 
long years of war. 

The Japanese in their flight south were brought face to 
face with this stern fact, and like the soldiers that thev were 
they set themselves to solve the problem. They wanted to be 
near the sea, perhaps with a view to taking advantage of any 
opportunity that might present itself of slipping across to 
Japan, and yet they were so numerous that, living as they must 
on forage, it would be impossible for them all toencampat the 
same place. So they adopted the plan of fortifying a long strip 
of the southern coast, reaching from the harbor of So-sang in 
the district of U1 san in KyQog-sang Province to Suii-clrSn ip 
Ch*ul-la Province, a distance of over two hundred and seventy 
miles. There were in all between twenty and thirty camps. 
Being thus about ten miles apart they had room for forage and 
still were near enough each other to render assistance in case 
the Koreans or their allies the Chinese should bej^iege them 
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at any point. These fortified camps were all of the same 
li^eneral kind, overlooking the sea from a bluff and on the 
land side surrounded by a moat and earthworks. These prep- 
arations were made with the utmost care, for there was no 
hope of immediate succor and the Japanese foresaw stirring 
tunes. 

In course of time the Chinese court was informed of these 
events and the success of their generals in the north seems to 
have given them some enthusiasm for prosecuting the war; so 
additional troops were sent to the front under the command 
of Generals Yn Chung and HO Kuk-ch ung. These troops 
numbered 5,000 and were from southern China Among 
them there are said to have been many “ocean imps,” or sav- 
ages from the southern islands These men could enter the 
water, it is said, and scuttle the enemy’s ships from beneath. 
We are told that there were also in this army some men of 
immense stature who came in carls rather than on foot. These 
forces went into camp at Sung-ju in KyUng-sang Province. 
At this place there was also a large Korean army under Gen- 
erals Kim Ch'On-il, Kim Sanggon, ChV* Kyung-vvh4. Ko 
Chong-hu. Yang San-io and Yi Chong-in. Under them were 
large numbers of militia and raw recruits, and this accounts 
in part for the speedy fall of the town and the terrible slaugh- 
ter that ensued The Japanese laid siege to the place and 
after nine days, during which time the Japanese made a hun- 
dred sc[«rate assaults, the latter were reinforced and the de- 
fenders. exhausted by the long struggle, were finalK driven 
from the wall and the Japanese effected an entrance. But 
even after they got in. the Koreans fought desperately and 
sold their lives as dearly as possible. Of this most sanguinary 
battle only one incident is preserved in the Korean accounts. 
When the Japanese entered the city and had advanced to a 
point on the wall which overlooks the waters of the Nam-gang 
(river), a desperate encounter took place, in the midst of 
which the Korean general, Yi Chong-tn. seized two of the 
Japanese about the waist and, dragging them to the brink 
of the precipice, threw himself and them into the water below. 
Korean acconnts say that in this battle the almost incredible 
number of 70,000 Koreans were killed and that an equal num- 
ber of the Japanese perished. This latter must be an exag- 
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gcration, for the loss of that number must have swept well-nigh 
the entire Japanese army from the country. VVe must re- 
member that the Japanese army had received practically no 
reinforcements from the time it first landed on Korean soil, 
and it is safe to say that what with the losses by sickness and 
accident, together with the thousands who liad fallen at the 
hands of the Koreans and Chinese, the original force must 
have dwindled to 150,000 or less ; in which case the loss of 
70,000 men must have put them hors de combat at once. This 
battle is called the greatest in the whole war, by the Koreans, 
though it IS not considered the most important. 

An interesting story is told of a dancing-girl of this town. 
When the Japanese took possession of the place she was a[>- 
propri ited by one of the Japanese generals. One day while 
they were feasting in a summer-house on the wall overlooking 
the river, she began to ^^eep. He asked her the reason and 
she replied, “You have come here and driven away our people 
and our king. I do not know whether iny sovereign is liv- 
ing, and yet I sit here and feast. I can hardly claim to be 
better than the beasts, to sit here and make merry. I must 
put an end to my life.” Thereupon she threw her arms 
about her paramour and flung herself and him over the edge, 
thus ending her weary life and helping to avenge her native 
land at the same time For this reason she was canonized at 
a later date and her spirit was worshiped at this place each 
year by royal edict 

All this time the great Admiral Yi was in camp at Han- 
san Island off the coast of KyQng-sang Province. His force was 
not large, but during his enforced idleness he prepared for 
future work. He set all his men to work making salt by 
evaporating sea water, an(>by this means he got together a 
great store of provisions. Needing barracks for the soldiers, 
he offered to the carj>euters and workmen about a bag of 
salt for a day’s work. His energy and patriotism were so con- 
tagious that many worked for nothing, and the barracks were 
soon built. At this point the king conferred upon him the 
admiralty of the three provinces of Ch’ung-ch'Ong, Chfil-la 
aud KyQng-sang. 

In the ninth moon the Commissioner Song Eung-ch’ang 
and Gen Yi YO-song collectecl their forces and started back 
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for China. They evidently considered the back bone of the 
invasion broken, and so it was : but like most spinal diseases 
it was destined to linger on for years before it came to an end. 
When these generals set ont on their homeward way they left 
10,000 Chinese soldiers in the hands of the Korean gererals Yn 
ChOng and 0 Yu>ch'ang to act as a bodyguard for the king. 
In spite of their suspicions of the corruptibility of Gen. Yi 
YO-song, the Koreans speak in high terms of him. They de- 
scribe him as a young man of thirty, of handsome person , 
broad mind and possessed of great skill in the art of war. 
When he was on the eve of returning to China he bared his 
head and showed the Koreans that his hair was already turn- 
ing gray. He told them it was because he had worked so hard 
for them, which piece of bathos seems to have impressed 
them deeply. 


Chapter i-A.* 


The Kina re-cnten Seoal temporary palace. .. .a royal lament ...a 

profligate prince imperial rebnke . . .‘‘The Flying General’' 

nneaainew in Seoul revenne reform . . .reforms in the army . . . 

King refuses to make peace with the Japanese the Chinese retire 

plot against Konishi . . Japanese envoy in Nanking . . .robbers 

put down ...a good man mined Japanese trickery a patient 

envoy . . .he absconds . . .his flight covered by his second. . . .home. 

sick Japanese Konishi sarcastic ...Chinese envoy in Japan 

Korean envoy Japanese army leaves Korea ...prince refnaes 

the crown rcbelUon .. death of a loyal general envoys ill- 

treated in Japan — rctnm ..anew invasion determined npon 
comparisonof Japan and Korea . .Japanese scheme to get Admiral 

Yi into trouble Admiral Yi degraded ...second invasion ... 

Cho-rrEng pass fortified .. Chinese give aid ...Admiral Yi's soc- 
cessor a failnre great naval victory for the Japanese. 

It wis on the fourth day of the tenth moon of the year 
1593 that the king reentered the gates of Seoul after his long 
bard exile in the north. But he found the city almost a 
desert. The palaces were burnt and the ancestral temple was 
level with the groond. Under the drcnmstances he decided 
to slop for some time in that part of the city which is called 

* Inadvertently marked **Xr in original text — ^Editor 
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Chong -dong, the present foreign qotrtcr, nemr the West Cite. 
Here there hid been the grave of one of the wives of the 
founder of the dynasty, but her body bad long ago been dis- 
interred and removed to a place outside the Northeast Gate. 
So the king took op his quarters at the Myang-ye-gnug. It 
is the exact spot where the King of Korea lives today. A 
considerable tract of land about it was surrounded by a stake 
fence with a gate at the east and at the west. This royal res- 
idence was named the Si-d-sa or “Temporary Residence." 
Here the king lived thirteen years while the palace now 
known as “The Old Palace" was being built. The king was 
desirous of rebuilding on the spot where his palace had stood 
before, the KyAng-bok kung. but he was told by the geo- 
maucers that that would be an unpropitious site. lu order to 
build the new palace a tax of half a piece of cotton cloth was 
levied upon each man throughout the country. In some cases 
rice was accepted as a substitute. 

After the king had entered the city, one of his first acts 
was to go to the site of the ancient Confucian Temple and, 
standing on the melancholy spot, utter the following lament : 
“The spirit of Confucius permeates space as water permeates 
the soil beneath our feet. If my faithfulness is great enough, 
let the spirit of Confucius rest down upou this spot." He 
noticed that none of the people were in mourning and so or- 
dered that all those who had lost parents in the war should 
assume the mourner’s garb. 

At this time a strong factiou arose whose wish was to see 
the king lay aside his royal prerogative in favor of his son. 
This prince was a son by a concubine, for the queen had no 
children. He was an ambitious but profligate fellow and bad in 
his heart no loyalty for bis father. Some of the courtiers went 
so far as to memorialize the King to the effect that it might 
add to the contentment of the people if the king should put 
the reins of government into the hands of his son. He hesitat- 
ed to do this, for he knew the young man and bow unfit he 
was to role. At the suggestion of Song £ung-ch*aug, the 
emperor sent to the king appointing the Crown Prince to the 
governorship of the southern provinces in conjunction with 
the Chinese general, Yu Chong. The prince was delighted at 
this and hastened to his post at Chfin-ju. He practicalh' took 
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the whole jarisdiction of the south out of the hands of the 
king and even held the competitive examinations for literary 
degrees, which was an exclusively royal prerogative 

Another of the Chinese generals accused the king before 
the emperor of efferaiuacy and love of luxury and suggested 
that one of the best of the Korean generals be elevated 
to the throne in his place, but Gen. Suk SOng, who was very 
loyal to Korea, induced the emperor merely to send a letter 
upbraiding the king for his love of luxury and claiming that 
this was the cause of Japanese successes in the peninsula. 
The letter ended with an exhortation to arouse himself, work 
up a competent army, and complete the work of driving out 
the Japanese. The envoy bearing this missive was met at 
P‘a*ju by Gen. Yu Sung-nyong and an escort. The China- 
man told him that his arrival in Seoul would b: the signal for 
some very important disclosures General Yn and Gen. 
Chflk conferred together about this matter and decided that 
the king must in any event be prevented from abdicating, for 
their official heads depended upon his retention of the reins 
of power. They also persuaded the envoy to their view, so 
that when the king read the letter and declared his intention 
to abdicate, the envoy objected that this could not be done 
until he bad sent a letter to the emperor and obtained his 
consent. 

Meanwhile there was going on in the south a sort of geu- 
rilla warfare against the Japanese. It was led principally by 
Kim TQk-oyOng, a self-made man who had the conSdence of 
the prince. This man had put his whole fortune into the 
cause and had himself fitted out s.ooo men. His method was 
to pas.s from place to place with great rapidity and strike the 
enemy when they were least expecting attack. In this way 
he earned from the Japanese the name “The Flying General. " 
He is said to have been uniformly successful. 

Of another ilk were Song U-jin. Yi Neung-su and Hydn 
Mong. These gathered about them bands of desperate men 
and went about the country looting and bunting. In Seoul 
there was consternation, .^t any moment one of these bands 
might enter the citv and work their will. T te Crown Prince, 
a cause of gr.Mt uneasiness, was stilt at Chdii ju and for aught 
anyone knew he might be plotting the overthrow of the fov* 
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eroment. In fact this iinpresstoti wasso stronR that the hig^h- 
waymen dared to write to him complaining of the kitiR and 
asserting that they were going to mike a clean sweep The 
implication was plain, that they intended to put the prince 
upon the throne. The solicitude of the people in Seoul took 
form in the rumor that Yi Ti-hyflng himself, the N(ini.ster of 
War, was in league with the rebels. For forty successive 
days this injured minister went and knelt at the palace gale 
and begged that t ie king would have him executed, as he 
could not endure the charge of unfaithfulness. 

It w^as customary for the erap^ror to nominate aii heir 
apparent for the ICorean throne, but at the beginning of this 
war it had seemed iiecessarv to appoint one immediately and 
so the king had informally promised the prince that he should 
be king. The latter now demanded that this be confirmed 
by the emperor and a messenger was sent to the Chinese 
court for that purpose ; but as the emperor had no son himself 
except by a concubine and was loath to put him on the throne 
of China, so he was unwilling to sec this prince put on the 
throne of Korea. The result was that he sent back a prompt 
refusal, which for the time dashed the hopes of the ambitious 
prince. 

It appears that the rebuke which the emperor admiiiiS' 
tered to the king was in some senses deserved Thekingafter 
all his wearisome exile in the north, probably paid more at- 
teutiou to the pleasures of peace that was for his own good or 
the good of the country. If so the rebuke had its effcKrt, for 
the king mimediately roused himself and set to work reorganiz- 
ing the finances of the counlrv and putting the army on a 
belter working basis. Hitherto the rcveuiie had all been col- 
lected in rice but now he allowed the revenue to be collected 
in any kind of produce, and the collection of it was farmed 
out to various iudividuals, a practice which at the time may 
have had its good points but which at the same time had 
withiu itself very bed possibilities. The reorganization of 
the army was a matter of great importance and the king set 
himself to it with a will. Heretofore each general had had 
his own following and there was no central power uor seat of 
authority. Each body of troops followed the caprice of its 
leader with no reference to any general plan. Before the 
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Chinese jfeneral Yi Yn-aoiig left lie put into the hands of the 
kinft a book treatinft of the art of war, a work written by 
Ch'uk Kye-gwaiig. This book the king put into use and ap- 
pointed Cho Kyung and Yu Snng-nyong to have charge of 
the whole matter of military reorganization. In order to put 
the new plan into operation a large number of poor and des- 
titute soldiers were gathered. They had to pass a physical 
test which consisted in lifting a rice bag full of earth, and of 
leaping over a wall as high as their heads. In ten days two 
thousand men were found who endured the test. The drill 
consisted of three parts, (i ) firing witli guns, (2) shooting 
with bow and arrow, (3) using the battle axe. In time these 
men became the royal guard and escort. The number gradual- 
ly increased to 10,000, 2,000 being attached to each of the 
government departments. The whole force was divided into 
two parts and while one part was drilling in the city the 
other was set to work farming in the suburbs. In this way 
they raised the food necessary for the sustenance of the whole 
force. The plan was extended to the country, and teachers 
were sent to practice the country soldiers. It became a 
species of militia. From-this time the quality and discipline 
of the Korean army improved in a marked degree. 

It appear? that the Koreans were not the only ones who 
suspected Gen. Yi YO-song of showing favors to the Japanese, 
for the emperor took notice of it and deprived him of his 
high rank. He was supplanted by Gen. Ko Yang-g>'0m. 
This new appointee advanced toward the border of Korea as 
far as Liao-tnng and from that point sent a letter to the king 
sapng that the Chinese had already lost enough men and 
treasure in the war and that the king had better hasten to make 
friends with the Japanese and induce them to come and do 
obeisance to the emperor. It appears plain that this man 
wanted peace to be patched up before he should be called 
upon to do active work in tbe field. When the king saw this 
letter he said, **When tbe Crown Prince becomes king he 
can do as be pleases but as for me I will never make peace or 
friendship with the Japanese.** Bnt Yn SQng-nyong urged 
the helplessness of Korea alone and the need of securing 
China's help at all hazards. Sung Hon urged the fact that 
the new Chinese general had a large force in hand and he 
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most be condlitted at any cost. So the king rrlnctantly sent 
an envoy to China asking that overtures of peace be made 
with the Japanese. Even white this envoy was on the way, 
the emperor, apparently thinking the war at an end. sent 
an order commanding the immediate return of Gen. Yu Chung, 
with all his forces, from the province of Kyung-sang. The 
Crown Prince sent begging him not to go. The people all 
about the country were in distress about it. He was believed 
to be the only hope against the Japanese. The command of 
the emperor however was law and the general was forced to 
obey. Taking his army, together with the wives and chil- 
dren of those who had been married to Korean women, he 
went back to Liao tung. It is said that ever 10,000 of the 
Chinese took back their Korean waives to China, but six years 
later they all returned to their native laud. 

Kato was desirous of meeting and having a talk with the 
Korean general Kim Eung-sh. the general of KyOng-sang 
Province. To this end he sent a Japanese named Yo-si-ra to 
arrange a meeting, and in course of time they met at the town 
of Ham -an aud had a conference. Kato opened the confer- 
ence as follows: “If Korea will help us to become the vassals 
of China we will remove all our troops from Korea immediate* 
ly and we will also consider it a great favor." But Gen. Kim, 
who knew of the enmity which existed between Kato and 
Konishi, waved the main question by asking, “Why is it that 
you and Konishi cannot agree? It is plain that so long as be 
is here such a plan as you recommend cannot be carried out.** 
Kato answered, *'l have long wished to make an end of him, 
but can never get a chance. If in some way we could work 
np a charge against him and circulate it among the troops ws 
might be able to get all the army removed to Japan.*’ As to 
the further deliberations of these two men we are not inform* 
ed, bnt we judge from this passing glimpse that Konishi the 
younger man was so firmly intrenched in the affection of his 
troops that Kato despaired of making head against him until 
that affection was in some way alienated. In this Kato ac- 
knowledges his virtual defeat at the hands of his youthful 
rival. 

The emperor was not as anxious as bis generals to make 
peace with the Japanese, and when he heard that bis new ap- 
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pointee to the peninsala was in favor of a treaty with the in- 
vaders he promptly ordered his retirement, and Gen. 5 k>n 
Kwang was sent to take his place. Hardly bad this happened 
when the envoy Ho Ok. from the Korean court, arrived, 
asking that a treaty be made with the Japanese. When his 
message was delivered all the court was in favor of the plan ; 
but the Prime Minister said that as they had been deceived 
once by the Japanese genera) So Cu bi, who had accompanied 
Gen. Sim Yu gyQug from PyQng-yang on a similar errand 
before, it would be well to test them with three propositions, 
“(i) We will give the king of Japan the royal investiture. (2) 
Every Japanese soldier must leave Korea. (3) The Japanese 
must promise never to disturb Korea again. This plan pleas- 
ed the emperor aud Geu. So SQ-bi was sent for, that he 
might appear before the emperor and accept these conditions. 
On arriving at Peking the Japanese readily acceded to the 
terms and exclaimed. “We will gladly agree to this and will 
swear by heaven to abide by the terms,” Thereupon Sim Yu- 
gy^ng. who had always had a strange leaning toward the Jap- 
anese. now exclaimed, “Japan now evidently desires to be- 
come China's vassal. An envoy must be sent to invest Hide- 
yoshi with the royal insignia, aud all this trouble will end.” 
Bat HG Hong-gang haa a truer estimate of the visitor and 
remarked, “The Japanese are a subtle people, and all this 
talk of becoming vassals of China is mere pretense. There 
is no use in sending an envoy to Japan.” Gen. SQk SOng 
said, “This man seems to be honest in what he says. Gen. 
Sim Yu-gyGng should accompany So SO-bi back to Korea and 
there confer with the Japanese leaders and then arrangements 
can be made for investing the king of Japan.” The emperor 
so ordered and at the same time appointed Yi Chong-sQng as 
envoy extimonlinary to Japan to perform the ceremony of in- 
vestiture. Yang Pang-hyftng was appointed his second. 
These events all occurred in the latter part of the year 1593. 

As the new year opened the political sky was dark enough. 
Not only were the Japanese intrenched in the south but pre- 
datory bands infested the country and the government troops 
had all they could do to hold them in check, let alone any 
offensive operations against the Japanese. However^ after a 
hard chase a large band of the miscreants were brought to bay 
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at Hoe-man MonnUin and cut to piecea. At thU time atoo 
the ktnft sent again to Nanking asking that his suoceam be 
nominated, but again he was refused. 

The career of Gen. Kim Tak-tiyQiig whom, as we have 
seen, the Japanese had dubbed **The Flying General," affords 
us another example of the fatal weakness of Korea, in the 
envy excited against any really successful man ; for even while 
Gen. Kini was successfully combatting the Japanese in his own 
way, his very successes aroused the spleen of Gen. Yun Keun- 
su who accused him to the king of having killed plenty of 
Koreans, but never a Japanese. On the strength of this 
groundless charge, and without questioning its truth, thekiug 
brought Gen. Kim to Seoul and imprisoned him a year. And 
so a man of highest loyalty, of such unselfish patriotism as to 
devote the whole of Ins private fortune to the fitting out of 
soldiers to fight his country’s foes, was dragged away from a 
successful field of work to languish in prison, simply because 
a less successful man begrudged him his fame. 

.And now began an amusing comedy between the Chinese, 
who took the Japanese seriou.sly, and the latter who were 
merely playing off the Chinese in order to save time. 

In the fourth moon of 1395 the embassy from China do 
Japan arrived in Seoul, and immediately Gen. Sim Yu-gyung 
posted southward to see Kato and tell him that the Chinese 
embassy had already come and that he must hasten to get all 
the Japanese troops out of the country before the embassy 
should arrive at Fusan.^ To all this the wily Kato answered 
gravely, "You had better stay here a few weeks while 1 take 
a run over to Japan and ask Hideyoshi about it. and if he 
gives the order to take the troops back, it can be done immedi- 
ately." When he came back, instead of answering the main 
question he said that it would be well for a Korean to accom- 
pany the envoy to Japan. Meanwhile the Chinese envoy Yi 
Chong-sung, in Seoul, sent messenger after ipessenger urging 
the speedy removal of the Japanese troops from the peninsula ; 
but Kato kept putting it off on one ground or another, and 
made 110 move to go. When, however, this part of the comedy 
had proceeded to such a point that the Japanese began to fear 
the Chinese would see that it was indeed a comedy, Kato took 
a few regiments of men from Uug-ch'ffn and Kil-je and made 
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l>repAnitloiif as if to depart, meanwhile sending Gen. Sim to 
Seoul to say that he was watting for the envoy and his suite 
to come south and accompany the departing army to Japan. 
Five months had already elapsed since the envoy had arrived 
in Seoul, and he therefore determined to accept this inviu* 
tion. Moving southward, he came to Nam-wun in Chnl-la 
Province where he stopped, fearing to go directly into the 
Japanese camp. While there he gained the soubriquet of 
“frog-eater,” for he was so fond of the flesh of that reptile 
that he compelled the people to hunt for and procure it 
for him. 

Gen. Son Kwang, from his comfortable quarters in Liao- 
tung. sent him a letter charging him with cowardice and 
ordering him to proceed at once on his way. Under this 
stimulus he proceeded to Fusan ; but Kato would not come 
to see him, saying, “I must receive instructions from Jap- 
an before 1 can take you across the straits, so I will cross 
once more and find out the will of my royal master in regard 
to the matter.” After an absence of two months he came 
back and opened another act of the comedy by asserting that 
he must first take Gen. Sim across to Japan and arrange the 
ceremony of investiture, and that the envoy proper might fol- 
low when all was ready. By this time, what with the fear of 
the Japanese and bewilderment at the intricacy of Japanese 
diplomacy the poor envoy w’as well-nigh distraught. When 
therefore, with the beginning of the new year 1596 a China- 
man named So Hak-myAng came from Japan and informed 
him that Hideyoshi had not the remotest idea of becoming a 
vassal of China and that if the Chinese envoy should cross to 
Japan he would never come back again, it capped the climax, 
and that very night the wretched envoy, taking only one ser- 
vant and a few clothes tied up in a cloth, made his escape 
from the Japanese camp and fled away northward. He 
traveled by night and hid by day, until at last he arrived 
at Seoul. And so the curtain drops on another act of the 
comedy. 

When the Japanese found out that the envoy had made 
hts escape they were in a quandary, fearing lest they might 
be punished for letting him go and so spoiling the fan. They 
therefore gave chase, hut not being able to overtake the light- 
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footed envoy, they contented themselves with sorronndinsf 
the house of the vice-envoy Yang Pang hyfing. The latter 
knew of his chief's flight, but to draw away suspicion from 
himself he pretended to sleep late that morning and claimed 
to know nothing about the matter. When at last he was told 
of it by the Japanese general Kuroda, he said quietly, "Well, 
he was a young man and a little nervous. He should have 
gone to Japan long ago instead of waiting around here. It 
will be of no use for you to chase him." He then deliber- 
ately arose, went to the room lately occupied by his chief, 
took possession of the Emperor’s letter and returned to his 
own apartments. By his coolness and presence of mind he 
allayed the excitement of the Japanese and perhaps saved his 
own life. 

The Japanese soldiers who had been detailed to return 
to Japan were of course delighted to go back to their homes 
and were eager to set sail from Fusan. They had their bag- 
gage all on board and were hoping to start at any moment. 
But when they heard of the flight of the Chinese envoy they 
knew there would be a long delay and they were sorely disap- 
pointed ; so much so in fact that many of them wept aloud. 
It is probable that every Japanese soldier in the peninsula 
would have been glad of an opportunity to return to Japan. 
Only the severe discipline of the Japanese army and the lack 
of boats prevented them from deserting in large numbers ; at 
least we may gather as much from the frequent references to 
the home-sickness of the Japanese soldiers. 

Yang Pang-hyOng called the weeping soldiers before him 
and said, "We have waited here so long that my chief got 
tired and went back. But I remain and the imperial missive 
is with me. He has fled only to Nam-wOn and if you send 
there you will doubtless find him." This led them to believe 
that their fond hope of returning home would soon be grati- 
fied. 

All this time the young Koiiishi, the rival of fCato, sat 
disdainfully silent watching the empty game which his un- 
popnlar rival was playing with the Chinese. When he heard 
of the flight of the envoy he laughed and said, "I knew he 
was no genuine envoy from the Emperor, for if he had been he 
would not have dared to show his heels like this." This re- 
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mtrk was intended to imply that while Kato had been trying' 
to hoodwink the Chinese, they, on the other hand, bad 
hoodwinked him. 

Yang Pang'hyhng lost no time in informing the Emperor 
of the perfidy of his chief, and the Emperor immediately 
ordered the recalcitrant official to be caught and imprisoned. 
He raised Yang Paug-hydng to the position of Chief of the 
Embassy and appointed Sim Yu-gyfing as his second. We 
will remember that Sira Yti^g^Rng had already gone to Japan 
with Kato, bearing the imperial gifts, which consisted of a 
royal robe with the embroidered design of a dragon, a jade 
belt, royal head-gear, a map of China, a book on war and 
various other kinds of treasures. He there married the 
daughter of a Japanese named Arima, and is said by the 
Koreans to have become a thorough Japanese. This may have 
been part of the game he was playing, and we may see the 
fruits of it later. 

Kato was determined that a Korean envoy should accom- 
pany the Chinese one to Japan and to this end he told one 
of the Korean officials. “If a Korean envoy does not accom- 
pany the Chinese embassy to Japan the peace will be only be- 
tween Japan and China, and Korea will have no part in it. 
This will lead to grave troubles.” Gen. Sim also sent his ne- 
phew back from Japan to ask that a Korean envoy accompany 
the Chinese einba.ssy. Sothe king appointed two men, Whang 
Sin and Pak Hong-jang to this work, conferring upon them 
the title of T'eng-sin-sa or “Faithful Messenger.'' 

In the fifth moon of this year 1596 Gen. Konishi massed 
hi» troops in forty-.six regiments on the southern coast and r 
leaving only four reginrents to guard Fiisan, set sail for Japan. 
With him went all the envoys, both Chinese and Korean. 

Now that lasting peace seemed to be assured, the king no 
longer hesitated to band over the reins of power to the Crown 
Prince. He accordingly sent the royal insignia sooth to him,, 
and so doffed the responsibilities as well as the prerogatives 
of royalty. But. strange to say. the prince strenuously re- 
fnaed to accept them, insisting that he had no desire to take 
the scepter from his father's hand. Seven times he sent to 
hit father proteatiiig his unwillingness to have the honor 
thruat upon him. But the king would not listen. It was 
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only after the courtiera had aaaeinbltd before the palace for 
twenty days in succession and besoujfht him to retain the 
scepter that they finally prevailed and he consented to con- 
tinue in the exercise of the royal preroRative. 

Yi Mong-hak, an unprincipled ruffian, ignorant but am- 
bitious, had joined the forces of Gen. Han Hyfln and had 
fought daring the war. Now he started out on an independent 
line. Gathering a force of over ten thousand men he at- 
tacked and took Hong-san in Ch'ting ch'flng Province, and 
he followed it up by taking Im ch'&n. Ch‘ung<yang. Chdng- 
san and Hong-ju. Yi .Mong-hak had been deceiving his fol- 
lowers by saying that Gen. K.im TOk-nyang was interested in 
this scheme. But now they found that this same Gen. Kitn 
was arrayed against them and they saw they had been duped. 
That night every man deserted the adventurer and the next 
day he fell into the hands of the loyal troops and his head 
was forwarded to Seoul. This shows the extremely unsettled 
state of the country, and how any unprincipled man with 
money and effrontery could offer serious opposition to the 
government. 

Here again we find a striking example of that petty jeal- 
ousy whioh deprived Korea of most of her capable men. This 
Gen Kim Tflk-nyOng was a celebrated man. He was known 
throughout the Korean army for his strength and prowess. 
It is said of him that single-handed he would attack a tiger 
and pin it to the ground with a sp^ear- They also say that he 
rode into battle with an iron mace of a hundred pounds weight 
in each hand and he gave the Japanese so many hard knocks 
that they gave him the name, “The General from under the 
Rock.” The ministers at Seoul were suspicious of his rising 
fame and went their ways to have him dragged down. They 
charged him with having been in league with Yi Mong-hak 
and won the king over. He was arrested and brought to 
Seoul, where after a moat disgraceful trial he was pnt to death. 
The Japanese bad such a high opinion of this man’s parts that 
Konishi sent atid had a portrait made of him. When be mw 
the picture he exclaimed, “This man is indeed s Genersl/' 
When his death was annonsced, the Japanese held ■ great 
feast in honor of the event. This was just on the eve of their 
departure Sec home. 
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As we have seett« it was iti the summer of 1596 that the 
Chinese and Korean envoys crossed to Japan with the return- 
ing army of invasion. When they were brought into the 
presence of Hideyoshi he treated them with scant courtesy. 
When asked why he did not bow before the imperial missive 
he replied that he had a sore leg and could not. He treated 
the Korean envoy much w'orse than the Chinese, and said to 
him, “I sent back the two princes as I agreed, but your king 
never so much as thanked me. He has now sent as envoy a 
man of inferior rank on purpose to insult me. I believe the 
original Chinese envoy ran away at the instigation of your 
king. I will treat the Chinese envoy civilly, but as for you I 
shall send another army and be avenged on you.” After this 
there was but one thing to do. Both the envoys packed up 
their effects and started back home. When the Chinese 
envoy arrived at Nanking bringing insult instead of submis- 
sion from Japan the Emperor was in a terrible rage and charg- 
ed Sira Yu-gyflng with having betrayed his country. The 
chief envoy was executed and the official who had advised 
the sending of an embassy was thrown into prison and starved 
to death, but Sim Yu-gyQng in some way escaped with his head. 


Chapter II. 

A new invatioo determined upon comparison of Japan and Korea 

— Japanese scheme to get Admiral Yi into danger . Admiral Yi 
degraded . second invasion . . Chory4ng Pass fortified . . Chinese 
give aid — Admiral Yi's soccesaor a failnre. . . .great naval victory 
for the Jspanese . Admiral Yi reiosuted . . siegeand fall of Nam- 
wOn. . . .Korean naval victories . . .Admiral Yi’s policy . . Japanese 
advance checked . . .rejoicing in Seoul . . .siege of Ul-sao . . siege 
raised ..Roman Catholic misinonaries .. the Japanese army .. 
the *'ear and nose mound*’ . . number of Chineae . . .a Japanese 

settlement ...Chineae admirals Admiral Yi's diplomacy 

Gen. Yang Ho recalled . . .the King accused ... the defense. 

We have now reached the halfway point between the two 
invasiofis, or rather between the two parts of the double inva- 
sion. Hideyoshi was still furious over the failure of his great 
plan of invading Chiua, and be most needs find some way to 
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vent his spleen. He determined upon a second invasion of 
Korea, not this time with a view to the invasion of China 
bnt with the more modest desire to punish Korea, though 
what Korea had done to deserve punishment it would be hard 
to say. To be sure she had proved an obstacle to his vault- 
ing ambition, for had Hideyosbi's original army sailed straight 
for China instead of landing at Fusan, it probably would have 
overthrown the Chinese capital.^ We must notice the chang- 
ed conditions which existed between the two countries. Korea 
had now experienced the worst possible at the hands of the 
Japanese and knew what to expect. Their soldiers had felt 
the prick of Japanese swords and had in turn lasted the de- 
lights of victory. That terrible glamor which surrounded the 
dreaded islanders upon their first appearance had worn ofiF and 
some sort of equality had been eflFected between them. The 
Koreans had meanwhile become possessed of firearms and 
were measurably skilled in their use. They had learned never 
to trust themselves to open battle when geurilla warfare was 
feasible. They had demonstrated their great superiority on 
the sea in the person of the Admiral Yi. When therefore we 
remember that the Japanese had to leave their base of supplies 
and live on what they could forage in the peninsula, it ap- 
pears that in spite of their prowess they had not much advan- 
tage over the Koreans. But before making this second de- 
scent upon the shores of Korea it was necessary for the Japan- 
ese to get the redoubtable Admiral Yi Sun-sin out of the way. 
No fleet from Japan would risk an encounter with him in his 
'Tortoise Boat.” The Japanese had seen bow the mutual 
jealousies of the Koreans worked in their favor and they de- 
termined to use this in getting Admiral Yi removed. So one 
day a Japanese named Yo-si-ra made his appearance at the 
camp of Gen. Kim Eung-sQ, saying that he was tired of 
being a Japanese and that he wanted to become a Korean. 
He dressed in Korean clothes and kept going back and forth 
between the Japanese and Koreans, giving the latter what 
seemed to be much valuable information. He seemed to be 
devoted to the Korean interests. One day be came in a state 
of great excitement and said that the Japanese General Kato 
was coming to Korea with a great fleet and that, as be was to 
pass a certain island off the coast, Admiral Yi ought to be sent 
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to lie ill wait there and drive the invading fleet back or to 
Mink it. So Gen. Kim wrote to the king about it and asked 
for orders. The king, trusting in the prowess of Admiral Yi, 
gave his consent : but when that officer received these orders 
he promptly replied that it was a trick to entrap him and thus 
clear a way for a descent upon the mainland of Korea. He 
therefon; declined to run th:; risk, especially as the place roeu> 
tioned was studded with sunken rocks and was specially dan- 
gerous for navigation. But the Japanese Yo-si-ra kept urging 
Gen. Kim to see to it that the plan was carried out and at 
last the General wrote to the king saying that Admiral Yi 
declined to go. As may be supposed Admiral Yi had enemies 
at court who could not let such an opportunity pass of getting 
him into trouble. Consequently the iniquitous decree went 
forth that Admiral Yi b* seized and brought to Seoul and that 
Wun Kyun be put in his place The king intended to put 
Admiral Yi to death, but one of the officials urged his former 
services in palliation of his present offense and so the pun- 
ishment was commuted to loss of position alone. So it was 
that Admiral Yi, the best soldier that Korea contained and to 
wiiom the king owed his crown twice over, was degraded to 
the ranks and became a common soldier. But most remarkable 
of all, he made no complaint, but went quietly about his work 
as if nothing had happened. 

In the first moon of the year 1597 the Japanese fleet set 
sail from Japan. This army was led by Katoand Koiiishi al- 
though the nomittal commander in chief was a lad of seven- 
teen named Hideyaki. It is said that it took a thousand boats 
to bring the array across the straits. Had Admiral Yi Sun- 
sin been at his old post this fleet would never have touched 
keel on the Korean coast but as it was there was no difficulty, 
and the entire army landed safely at So-sang Harbor and im- 
mediately threw np fortifications and went into camp. 

The first thought of the Koreans was to fortify Cho- 
ryeng Pass the one break in the mountain chain which the 
Japanese must pass if they wished to march on Seoul. Gen. 
Kwfin RyAl with 23.000 men and other generals with troops 
hastily gathered from various districts hastened to that im- 
portant pass and put the fortifications in good order, and the 
king forthwith sent KwOn HyOp as envoy to Nanking to 
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implore the intervention of China. And now we see the evil 
results of Hideyoshi’s ill-treatment of thcChiue.Heand Korean 
envoys in Japan : for instead of making: the Korean.^ send 
time and again asking for help the Emperor was eager to 
send troops into the peninsnla to avenjte himself upon the 
Japatiese. The Chinese army was put in charge of three 
men : Gen. Yang Ho with rank of Military Commissioner, 
Gen Hydng Kff as general-in chief and Admiral Ma Gwi as 
commander of all the naval forces. Under these were Gen. 
erals Yang WOn. 0 Yu-ch’ung. U Pak-ydng, Chin U-ch'nng, 
So Eung-gung. Chin Hyo and Tong Han-yu, Gen. Yang 
Ho came no further than P'ydng yang, his duties not requir- 
ing his presence on the field of battle. Admiral Ma Kwi 
and all the others came on to Seoul. From that point they 
branched out in several directions, one going to Nam-wOn in 
Chfil-la proviince, another to Song-ju in Kyiing-sang Pro- 
vince, another to ChHu-ju, ChTil-Ia Province, and another to 
Ch’ung ju in Ch’ung cirOng Province. 

Admiral WOn Kyun, who had supplanted Yi Sun-sin, 
nent to Han-san where Admiral Yi had worked so diligently 
to build barracks with the pioceeds of salt manufacture. 
His first work was to overthrow all the rules .nnd regulations 
which his predecessor had so wisely promulgated. He then 
drove aw’ay all who had been at all intimate with the former 
admiral, who w’as now a common soldier under Kwiin Ryul. 
He then built a paling about the conncil-hall that Yi Sun-sin 
had built and there he housed his harem and spent his time 
in revelry and feasting. He would frequently have innocent 
men called up and severely punished for mere amusement. 
And thus he soon alienated the good will of all the troops 
stationed there. 

But Kato, the astute Japanese general, through his tool 
Yo-si-ra. kept at Gen. iKra, urging him to have a fleet sent to 
intercept a fleet of Japanese boats. He named a day on 
which the Korean fleet would be sure to intercept a fleet of 
the enemy. At last the order was given for Admiral Wfin 
Kyuu to carry out this manoeuvre and though he had no 
stomach for the enterprise he could not well demur, for this 
was the very thing that had co^t .Admiral Yi his position. 
So he got his boats together and sailed out to Ch&l-yflng 
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Island off Fnsan. ^ Bat a strong breeze sprang up and the sea 
was rather rough and in the darkness of night the Korean fleet 
became scattered . The next day the larger part of them rendez- 
voused at Ka-dok Island where they unexpectedly met the 
Japanese fleet and were vigorously attacked. Almost im- 
m^iatcly all Admiral WOn’s forces deserted him and his 
only recourse was flight. Beaching his boat on Ch‘il-ch‘fln 
Island he landed and drew about him what remnants of his force 
he could 6nd. When Gen. Kwfin Ryul heard of this he sent a 
stern order demanding that the admiral come out and flght« 
That valliant man first filled hemself with wine then sallied 
forth only to be deserted again by his men. So the doughty 
admiral again ran his boat aground and took to his heels. He 
was so fat however that he could not run far, so he sat down 
under a tree to get his breath. There the Japanese overtook 
him and carried away his head in triumph. The second in com- 
mand, Yi YO geui, fled by boat after burning all the barracks 
and provisions that were stored at Han-san. 

When these events became known the whole country 
was in consternation. Yi Haug-bok, the king’s trusted 
councillor, said, “Yi Sun-sin must be reinstated in his former 
position.” It was a case of dire necessity and so the king 
sent and conferred upon that faithful man his former office. 
The tru.sty Yi set out on foot and rested not day nor night 
until he reached his former position, Han-san. On all sides 
he met the scattered and flying remnants of bis former force. 
He rallied them about him, promising that the Japanese should 
still be held in check. 

But before Admiral Yi arrived on the scene of action a 
tremendous force of Japanese both military and naval had 
lauded on the sonlheru coast. Their objective point was 
Nam-wflii, where the Chinese general Yang Wun had pitched 
his camp. Upon the approach of the Japanese the latter 
burned all the houses outside the wall to prevent their 
offering cover to an attacking force ; but the Japanese soon 
built H rough fence or palisade about the town, from behind 
which they picked off the Chinese soldiers on the wall, at 
leisure. The Chinese attempted to make a sortie but in their 
eagerness to get out of the gate they became jammed in it and 
were mown down by the long swords of the besiegers. Unfor- 
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tnnatcly for the Chinese nnd Koreans the following night was 
full moon and the Japanese cut down every man that at- 
tempted to escape. To the line of stakes which they had 
planted about the town the Japanese fasteuea swords, and 
when the people from the town tried to make good their 
escape they found themselves impaled upon these weapons. 
The Chinese commander. 'Yang WOn, rode at this barrier and 
his horse was so impaled, but he succeeded in getting over 
and making good his escape. The Japanese attacked the wall 
in its weakest point and forced an entrance. The massacre 
within the town beggars description. The Korean generals 
Chong Keui-wOn. Yi Pong-nam, O Eung jung, Kim Kydng- 
no. Sin Ho, Im Hyftn, Yi Tuk-whe and Yi Wun-ch*un were 
all killed, which indicates how .sanguinary must have been 
the fight. 

Immediately all northern ChOl-la was in coufusion and 
the troops everywhere began to fall back toward the north. 
In Seoul itself there was consternation. The king called his 
officials about him and asked what should be done. They all 
urged that the king stay in the capital. The queen and the 
crown prince however were sent to Su*an in Ham-gyOng 
Province and the king prepared to move whenever it should 
seem necessary. 

But by this time Admiral Yi was again on the stage of 
action and as alert as ever. He had as yet only ten boats 
under him, but he had no lack of men, for the people all along 
the coast, when they heard of his reiustatement, flocked to 
him. He drew up his little fleet of ten boats in the shadow 
of a mountain on Chin-do (island) and sent out reconnoiter- 
ing boats which returned just at uight saying that the Japan- 
ese were approaching. As the moon dropped behind the 
mountain it left the Korean fleet in complete darkness and 
soon the Japanese boats came sailing along in single file. 
Admiral Yi deployed his boats in a long line and suddenly 
they all raised a loud shout and fired point blank at the un- 
sns})ecting Japanese. The latter thought they bad run into a 
powerful fleet and soon scattered in all directions. The next 
daj* there was more serious work, however, for a fleet of 
several hundred boats appeared. The Koreans were in some 
trepidation, but the fearless admiral made straight for the 
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enemy and though soon surrounded he succeeded in sinking 
thirty of the enemy’s boats. The rest evidently recogni/.ed 
the master hand of Admiral Yi and turned and fled. He 
gave chase, and before the battle ended the Japanese com- 
mander Ma da-si was killed. Returning from this remarkable 
fight Admiral Yi proceeded to Han-san and set to work re- 
building the barracks and making salt. It is said that in two 
months time he .stored away 20.000 bags of rice. His former 
captains and soldiers came back to him in '‘clouds.” He also 
found another source of revenue. The wealthy men all 
through the south desired to get away from the disturbed 
districts and so loaded their effects upon boats and sailed 
away. Admiral Yi however stood in the way and made them 
pay a toll of from one to three bags of rice for each boat. 
From this source alone he collected above a thousand bags 
of rice. He used this revenue in the purcha.se of copper for the 
casting of cannon, and for the building of boats. Thousands 
of people who feared to live on the mainland came and built 
huts about his camp, until the island actually bee line too 
small to hold mure 

After the fall of Nani-wiin the Japanese, flushed with 
victory, started northward toward Seoul, thinking without 
doubt that they would have as easy a victory as before Yang 
Ho. hearing of the defeat of the Chiiie.se came post haste 
from P'yung yang and severely upbraided the generals and 
charged them with lack of bravery. Without an hour’s 
delay it was arranged that Generals Ha Sang. U Pak-yung, 
Vang Teung and P‘a Sa .should take a .strong body of troops 
and move south w.ard to Ch'uiig-chftiig Province and intercept 
the Japanese. This was done and the army amV>ushed at 
Keum o-p'yung in the district of Chik-san. Soon the Japan- 
ese came streaming along, neglecting all precautions, for they 
had no idea of meeting an enemy. When therefore the 
ambuscade i>pened fire on them it took but a few moments to 
throw them into utter confusion. In the rout which ensued 
an enormous number of the Japanese were killed. On the 
folloiving day the Japanese, who had mended their broken 
ranks as best they could, came on to the attack, but their 
losses had hwn so great that in spite of wonders of bravery 
which they showed they were again crashed. The remnant 
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of their force fled southward to Mok ch'un and Ch‘un|f*ju. 
This was one of the three jijreat battles of the war and in im- 
portance it was exceeded by none ; for, thous^h the forces 
enj^aged were not so numerous nor the number of slain m> 
^eat, it broke once for all the self confidence of the Japanese, 
and they never ajjain had the hardihood to attempt the ap- 
proach to Seoul By this battl- the war was definitely confined 
to the southern provinces. The Coininissioner Yanjf Ho sujf- 
jljested to the king that he jfo out and surwy the battle field, 
and so the royal cavalcade rode out the South Gate. One of 
the Chinese generals suspected that the king was something 
of a coward and so. to test him. he gave the horse the king 
was riding a sharp cut with a whip. The horse leaped into 
the air with terror but thr king held his seat and showed no 
sign of fear. The Chinese were pleased at this and their re- 
spect for the king was visibly increased. 

Seoul gave itself up to universal holiday in honor of the 
victory, for it was still fresh in the minds of many how Seoul 
had fared before at the hands of the invaders. 

In the tenth moon Gen. Konishi built a strong fort on a 
bluff overlooking the sea at Ul-san in KyOng-sang Province. 
He named it To-san. The Chinese Yang Ho determined to 
cut the war short by attacking and taking this position and 
by so doing he expected to cut off the right arm of the invad- 
ing army. Collecting all the forces that were within reach, 
he started south to attack Ul-san. The army consisted of 
40,000 men and it went in three divisions. The left or east- 
ern division being led by Gen. Yi Pang-ch'Dn, the middle 
division by Gen. Ko Ch‘ak and the western division by Gen. 
P Aiig U-dOk. Gen. Ma Kwi was sent on ahead and acted as 
avant-coureur. Stopping a few miles from the Japanese posi- 
tion he ordered Gen. P'a Sa to go and make a preliminary at- 
tack upon the fort to discover something as to the lay of the 
land, and if possible to discover the number and equipment of 
the enemy. The attack was made with fircrarrows. Almost 
immediately the Japanese made a sortie, but were driven back 
with a loss of four hundred and sixty men. Shortly after 
this the three grand army corps arrived. The Japanese were 
arranged in three divisions. In the middle was the fori pro- 
per. On the north was a fortified cump called the Pan-gu-juM 
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■nd off the south was another called the P*a-wha*gang. It 
was the first business of the Chinese and Korean allies to 
di ive these outer divisions into the central fort. To this end 
the left division of the army attacked the Pan-gu-juti and the 
right division the T a-wha-gang. Gen. Yang Ho put on his 
armor and went into the thick of the fight and urged on his 
men. The air was filled with the noise of drums* musketry- 
fire and shouts of the combatants, and a cloud of arrows 
concealed the heavens. Some of the Japanese huts were on 
fire and great clouds of smoke and dame rolled heavenward. 
Slowly the Japanese were forced back and finally they all en- 
tered the gates of the main fort of To*san, This fort was set 
on a rugged hill where it was difficult for an attacking force 
to manoeuvre, but there was little water in the fort and the 
Japanese were forced to come out secretly at night and draw 
water from a well near by. Being aware of this, Gen. Kim 
Eung sft, a Korean, placed an ambush about the w^ell and 
caught upwards of a hundred of the enemy. They were bad- 
ly emaciated and said that surrender was a matter of only a 
few days. It came on to rain, and this was followed by 
severe cold, as it was now the beginning of winter. Many of 
the besieging army had their hands and feet frozen. One 
of Gen. Konishi’s lieutenants wrote repeatedly to the Korean 
general Song Vun-mun asking for terms of peace. Gen. 
Yang Ho answered. “Konishi must come out and surrender 
niid he will be treated well. ” By this time the Japanese were 
well-nigh exhausted. They had neither food nor water, and 
every day they died in such numbers that it is said they had 
'*a mountain of dead.” Many a time Gen. Konishi meditated 
suicide but each time was restrained by one means or another. 
As a last resort the Japanese threw gold and silver over the 
wall to bribe the soldiers without and keep them from making 
ail attack. 

But the tables were about to be turned. All the other 
Japanese forces in the south had become aware of the desper- 
ate straits to which their comrades were reduced at To-san. 
And so now at the last moment a large fleet appeared and the 
hard won victory was snatched from between the teeth of the 
Chinese and Korean allies. The exposure had greatly weak- 
ened the bssiegiug force. Their provisions were almost ex* 
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hausted and they had used up all iheir arrows. They were 
far stronger that the beleagiired Japanese but were not fit t«> 
cope with the fresh army which was burning with ateal to 
avenge their starving compatriots. So it was that Gen. Yang 
Ho was compelled to raise the siege and fall back toward 
Seoul. During this siege the Chinese loss was fourteen 
hundred, though many thousands w'ere wounded. 

From this time date the first efforts of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church to enter Korea. Japan had already many thonsaiuis 
of converts to Romanism and Hideyoshi was determined to 
leave no means untried to eradicate the foreign cult. To this 
end he sent many of tlie Catholic converts to Korea. But the 
most distinguished of them all was the young and vigorous 
Gen. Konishi who had received baptism at the hands ot the 
Catholics and had received the name of Augustine Ariman* 
dano. It may have been because of Hideyoshi's desire to get 
the Catholics out of the country that Gen Konislii was ap- 
pointed to the post in Korea. Kato was as pronounced a Bud- 
dhist as Konishi was a Christian and this of course intensified 
the hatred and rivalry between them. Gen. Konishi was desir- 
ous of having Catholic teachers come over to the peninsula 
and attend to the spiritual needsof the Chiistians in the army; 
and to this end the Vice-provincial of the Jesuits in Japan ap- 
pointed Padre Gregoris de Cespedes to this arduous and im- 
portant post. With him went a Japanese priest. The two 
first went to Tsushima and finding no means of getting to the 
peninsula remained there over the winter and carried on a 
successful mission w'ork. The next spring they made their 
way to Korea and finally reached Gen. Konishi’s headquar- 
ters at a place that the Japanese call Comangai, which was 
without doubt the fort of Ul-san. Here they worked a year 
but finally, through the machinations of Geu. Kato, who work- 
ed upon the prejudices of Hideyoshi, both the foreign and na- 
tive priests were sent back to Japan, and this bad no little to 
to with the return of Gen. Konishi, who weut to clear him- 
self before his roaster. 

To anticipate a little, we might here say that many Ko- 
reans who were carried captive to Japan from time to time 
during this war, tiecame Christians at Nagasaki and though 
slaves were so firm in their belief as to be willing to suffer 
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martyrdom during the terrible persecutions which raged in 
Japan between 1610 and iby), but with the departure of Ces- 
pides from Korea the distinctive work in Korea was aban- 
doned. 

Let us pi use a moment here to compare the two contend- 
ing armies. In this second invasion the total number of Jap- 
anese that reached Korean soil was 1(15. 4CX), or about half 
as many as formed the first army of invasion. They were led 
by twentx -seven generals, prominent among whom were 
Kalo and Konishi As a mark of his spiteful spirit, Hideyo- 
shi ordered that in this second invasion the noses and ears of 
all Koreans killed or captured should be cut off and sent to 
Japan, And so from time to time these half-savage soldiers 
sent loads of Korean noses and ears, pickled in salt, and they 
were buried in the monastery of Ta-bul-sa in the city of Kyo- 
to. there to remain to all ages a disgusting memento of the 
mo*‘t unprovoked and wanton cruelty that ever disgraced the 
annals of a great people. Many of the Koreans who lost their 
noses or cars at that time survived many years, and it cannot 
he wondered at that the Koreans have never since cared to 
accept favors at the hands of their island neighbors. 

The total number of Chinese was i 10,000. With them 
came 2.000 ooo ounces of silver to pay for their sustenance. 
From Shantung were sent by boat 200,000 bags of rice. There 
were also sent for the relief of the army 5,832,000 ounces of 
silver. And for the relief of the Korean famine sufferers an 
additional 3,000.000 ounces were sent. When we consider 
the vast number of men and the millions of w^lth that China 
poured into Korea at this time it may well be believed, as the 
Koreans affirm, that China, by so doing, impoverished herself 
so that she became an easier prey to the Manchus who, a few 
years later, wrested the scepter from her. 

Large numbers of Japanese who bad been in the country 
for years and were tired of the war deserted from the ranks, 
married Korean women and settled down to farming in vari- 
ous places in the south. At Mi-ryaug in the Province of 
KyGing-sang there was a whole settlement of them. It was 
called the Hang-wi or ''Settlement of the Surrendered Jap- 
anese." Some of them were also to be found in Ham-gyQog 
and P'yftug-ao Provinces. These had been left behind and 
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abandoned by their fellows for one cause or another when the 
Japanese retired from the north. They were all destined to be 
destroyed a quarter of a century later during the rebellion of 
Yi Kwal. 

About this time there arose in the Chinese court a deter- 
mined enemy of Gen. Yang Ho named Chung Eung-t‘fl who 
accused Gen. Yang to the Kmperor in twenty-five specifi- 
cations, five of which implicated the king of Korea and which 
at a later date caused a deal of trouble. 

We now enter U]k)u a new phase of the war. the closing 
epoch. In the first moon of the following year, 159H, the 
Emperor sent two admirals to Korea, the one being Tong II- 
wun and the other Cliil Lin The former was to have charge 
of the naval operations off the coast of ChQl-la and the other 
of those off Kyung-sang Province. Chil Lin, under the title 
of Great Admiral came up the Han Rivtr with st>o boats as 
far as Tong-jak, the first village above Yoiig-san. The king 
and the court went down and reviewed this fleet and saw it 
start off to join Admiral Yi Sun-sin in the south. This ad- 
miral, Chil Lin, was a good soldier but inordinately vain. 
He would take noone’s advice, and it looked as if stormy times 
were in store for the plain, blunt Admiral Yi. The king told 
Admiral Chil Lin that he was not sure about Admiral Yi.and 
this of course had its influence with the Chinese admiral. 
Admiral Yi was then at Ko-geum Island off ChCl-la Province. 
When he heard that Admiral Chil Lin was coming he showed 
by his first act that he w'as as good a diplomat as soldier. He 
may or may not have known what sort of man the Chinese 
admiral was but he knew that 111 any case it would not do to 
antagonize him, and he acted accordingly. He collected 
a great store of fish and game and wine and went out to meet 
the approaching fleet. Returning with the Chinese admiral he 
spread a great feast and the whole company got splendidly 
drunk and vowed that Admiral Yi was a royal good fellow. 
Admiral Chil Lin himself joined in the praise. Soou after 
this Admiral Yi had the good luck to take two score of Jap- 
anese heads, but instead of claiming the honor himself be 
handed them over to the Chinese admiral to forward as his 
own trophies. This finished Admiral Yi’s conquest of Ad- 
miral Chil Lin’s good graces. From this time on it was Gcu. 
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Yi who sts^ested and planned and it was Admiral Cbil Lin 
who assented and reaped the praise. This course of conduct 
was a master-piece of genius on the part of Admiral Yi, for 
by so doing he accomplished at least three important things. 
In the first place he kept himself in his position, which he 
would have lost had be antagonized the Chinaman. In the sec- 
ond place be saved himself to his country at a time when she 
could not have spared him. He was willing to forego the 
praise and let others reap the commendation if only he might 
wnrd off the enemies of his country. In the third place he 
made the Chinese seem successful and so encouraged them 
and got out of them for Korea all that was to be hoped. He 
was willing to seem to be toadying to Admiral Chil Lin when 
in reality that gentletban was, to use a pregnant Korean 
phrase, •’in his sleeve.” Being always near the Chinese ad- 
miral be could always see to it that no great blunders were 
made. At first the Chinese soldiery committed great excesses 
among the people of the country, stealing their valuables and 
otherwise injuring them. Admiral Yi quietly asked that the 
discipline of the army be put in his hands and from that day on 
the smallest irregularity w’as severely punished and the most 
perfect order prevailed. This did not escape the eye of Ad- 
miral Chil Lin, and he wrote to the king that Admiral Yi was 
a remarkable man and that the world did not contain another 
soldierlike him. Oie day as they sat in a summer-house 
overlooking the .sea a fleet of Japanese boats appeared in the 
distance. Admiral Chil Lin was much excited and a little 
nervous but Admiral Vi laughed and said, “Sit here and watch 
me give those fellows a whipping.” He got out bis boats and 
in Hii hour he had forty of the enemy's boats on fire and the 
rest fled. Admiral Chil Lin could not praise him enough after 
this and declared that the universe did not contain another 
man who could perform th*; feats that Admiral Yi apparently 
found easy. 

In the seventh moon of this year the enemies of Gen. 
Vang Ho in Nanking were successful and he was called from 
Korea, much to the regret of the king who vainly sent an envoy 
to the ChiiieMe court specially to {dead that the decree be not 
carried out. Gen. Yang had been the best of all the generals 
that China had sent and hit departure was a great loss to 
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Korea, When lie went, the kinjf and a large number of the 
people accompanied him beyond the Peking Pass, and a stone 
tablet was raised there in his honur. All of this of course 
made Cien. Yartg’s enemies hate the king as well, and so that 
official named Chung Eung-t’a fabricated some astonishing 
stories about him. claimed that while he had been in 
Korea he had found a manuscript which proved that the king 
had recei\*ed investiture from Japan. He also charged the 
Koreans with showing disloyalty to China by prefixing the 
word ia (great) to the posthumous titles of their kings. He 
also claimed that the first coming of the Japanese was with a 
secret understanding with the king of Korea that they would 
attack Liao-tung together. To these he added many minor 
charges. The Emperor apparently believed these things and 
immediately despatched an envoy, So KwaMan, to investigate 
the matter and report. When the king was informed of these 
charges he was dumbfounded. All his scrupulous care of the 
interests of his Chinese suzerain and the extremes of hardship 
which he and his people had endured, rather than grant the 
Japanese a free passage through Korea to strike China — all 
this was thrown back upon him and his devotion was counted 
treachery. He left his palace and took up his abode in a straw 
hut for one whole month as penance for having been even 
^inspected of such baseness. The whole country was stirred 
to its depths by these unnatural and evidently baseless charges. 
The king immediately sent his most trusted councillors Yi 
Hang-bok and Yi Chung gwi to Nanking with the following 
memorable reply to the charges which had been preferred : 

“These chaiges which have been made against me arc 
very grave and if they are true I deserve death. In order to 
answer them I must repeat them, even though it defile my 
mouth. In the first place the origin of the Japanese is far in 
the eastern sea. The way thither by boat is exceeding far. 
They are such barbarians that heaven has separated them far 
from other men. They have always been bad neighbors, for 
they live by piracy ; they come like a flash and are gone aa 
suddenly. Since the time of the fall of the KoryO dynasty 
great uneasiness has prevailed in Japan. Law has been in 
abeyance and bauds of freebooters have been allowed to de- 
vastate our southern shores uutil nothing but wetds and 
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brier# grow there. The founder of our present dynasty drove 
them out for a time but they grew bold again and continued 
their depredations. The natives of Tsushima liked to come 
and trade with us and wc permitted it at their request ; then 
Japanese from the more distant islands came in flocks like 
birds. Our people never liked them, but we permitted the 
trade, as it was mutually profitable. We gave thtni rice to 
eat and treated them kindly. We built a house in Seoul for 
the reception of their envoys. In the days of king Fc jong 
they asked us to send an envoy to Japan and we did so. pri- 
marily to spy out the land and discover whether the country 
was rich or poor, strong or weak. The envoy ol>taintd the 
information and we immediately reported the matter to China. 
We could not well refuse to send an envoy to Jip iii. hut it 
docs not argue relations of friendship, much less of intinncv. 
In the days of the Kir.peror Chong t’ong the Japanese started 
to ravage a cerain part of the Chinese coast and took Quclpart 
on the way, but we attacked and drove them out and sent 
their leader alive to China to be dealt with. Also in the time 
of King Chung-jong the Japanese attacked the China coast at 
Yong P’a-bu. They killed the Chinese general and thcD 
made off. but we caught them and sent them to the Chinese 
authorities. Since that time we have twice prevented Japan- 
ese attacks on the China const. Not once nor twice have we 
received high commendation from the Chinese Emperor for 
our firm loyalty. We have always used onr wits and our 
strength in the interests of China. This was the duty of a 
vassal and this we have done. We let the Japanese live in 
the three harbors of ChV-p’o, Pu-san-p’o and Yum-o’o but we 
prescribed limits of five or ten // beyond whidi they could not 
go. On the whole then is seems plain that the charge that 
we called in the Japanese and asked them for troops must be 
a pure fabrication. Again the book which Chung Eung-t'a 
claims to have found is an actual book and is named the Ha- 
dong Keut-ryak. It was written by Sin Suk-jii the envoy to 
Japan, on his return from that country, and it deals with the 
laws and manners of the Japanese. It contains a map of 
Japan, n genealogy nml also the ritlesof etiquette to be observ- 
ed toward the Japaiitse envoy. This book our accuser seized 
upon as a sure sign of our leaning tow*ard japan, and he twiat- 
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ed its meaning to correspond to his theory. The Japanese 
have a difiFcrent name for the year from that which we use. 
and the writer of this book put the Chinese name beneath 
the Japanese name as a sort of commentary, so that the reader 
could understand what year was referred to. In a Japanese 
book one must pul the Japanese name of the year and if he 
wants to make plain the meaning he must put the Chinese 
name underneath or in the margin. As to the charge that we 
gave too high a title to our deceased kings we can only say 
that we live beyond the sea and are ignorant and secluded. 
From the days of Sil*la until now we have been accustomed 
to name our dead kings in this way. The founder of the 
dynasty was scrupulously careful not to overstep the recogniz- 
ed limits of his authority as a vassal of China and we never 
for a moment have forgotten the gap which separates a vassal 
king from h's suzerain. The custom of giving these posthu- 
mous titles dates from the days of Sil-la, so how could we be 
expected to know that it was wrong, especially as it has never 
been called in question before? If we are blamed for ignor- 
ance and boorishness we cry guilty, but if for lack of loyalty, 
we humbly deny it. We have our calendar, our official dress 
and writing all from China. This alone should speak for our 
loyalty. The year before the beginning of the present war 
Hideyoshi murdered hisma.sterand usurped his throne. Burn- 
ing with a desire to spring at the throat of China he .sent ui# 
letters inviting ns to join in an invasion of that country. We 
sent his letter back with ccnituraely. In all thfs we advanced 
solely the interests of China. This is as clear asday. When 
the invading army came it seemed as if all Japan had alighted 
upon our shores. They covered our whole tight provinces 
and ravaged them. They seized our three capitals and dese- 
crated two royal tombs. They burned our ancestral temple 
and other sacred places and then swept northward to P'yOng 
Yang. We were unable to hold them rn check or save our 
capital from their bands. We were driven to the verge of 
desperation and were about to cross- into the parent laud to 
die. Is it conceivable that if we had the least friendship for 
Hideyoshi wc would hare snffered all this at his hands ? If 
wc look at nature do wc hud any analogy for such a thing? 
If this charge is true why did owr forces jotn with yours its 
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Striking the InvsdtrH and why have we been hanging on their 
flanka and haraaaing them for )'ear9 ? Let the Bmperor know 
that there ia a reason why we have suffered this slander at 
the month of Chung Eung-t’a. It is because we took Gen. 
Yang He’s part when Chung' Hung- t’a desired his recall from 
Korea in disgrace. Gen. Yang Ho was with us a long time 
and he was a trne friend of Korea. We all had the utmost 
confidence in him and it was a great pity that so good a man 
should have met the reward he did. It is a cause of poignant 
grief to us. We are a small people and our destruction is a 
matter of small consequence, but for a general of China to be 
treated in this manner is a serious matter. We are au outside 
people and we have never had the pleasure of visiting the 
Emperor's court, and so there is no one to plead our cause 
for us, but the Emperor will be able to judge our case with- 
out further plea. Chung Bung-t'a has called me a traitor, 
and I would rather die than live with such a charge upon me, 
even though it be untrue. Let the Emperor take this letter 
and sit in judgment on the case and if it appears that I am 
gttiltv let my head pay the penalty, but if not then let the 
Emperor acquit me before the world and I shall again be able 
to endure the light of day.” 

This letter is clear, logical and to the poinf, and it 
breathes a spirit of self-respect which does credit to the king. 
It shows not a servile dependence but a true self-re.spccting 
loyalty, and in the firm denial of the charges and the final 
demand tor condemnation or public acquital there i.s the ring 
of -genuine manhood which would do honor to any man in 
•ny age. 

When the Emperor read this letter his judicial mind found 
in it the ring of conscious rectitude and like the man he was 
he instantly acknowleged his error. He ordered the letter to 
be printed by the thousands and tens of thousands and scatter- 
ed broadcaat over his empire, for he apparently felt it a per- 
aomil honor to have so trne and genuine a mao for a vassal. 
He answered the letter in the followiog terms: 

”I believed the words of slsudtr spoken by that small 
man Chang Eang-t*a, and doubted in my mind as to the loy- 
alty Ilf the king of Koren« I cannot now be oblivions to the 
tintiicrtled suiferinga of Gett. Yang Ho. Chnng Hang-t*a ia 
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a radically bad man. I was on the brink of a disaatrons nita- 
Ukc. I will now deprive him of rank and make him one of 
the common herd. Let him appear before me at once.” 

When Chung Eung-t*a arrived in Naking he was cut in 
two at the waist. 


Chapter III. 

Japanese mix with Koreans ..Chinese and Korean advance ...Japan- 
ese xnctory . . .attempts at brii>ery . . . .\dmira1 Yi Sun sin’s last fight 
... .a young Korean captive ... Hideyosht poisoned .. .his character 

Japanese recalled .. a Korean teacher in Japan . a memorial 

temple . . .party changes . .Japanese envoy . . posthnnKnis honors 
...factional strife ..revenue .envoy to Japan ..a welcome 
heir . . .negotiations with Japan . . .a dark outlook . . . Chinese com- 
missioner duped ...treaty w’ith Japan .. reign of terror . the 
young prince murdered. 

By this time the Japanese were becoming mixed with the 
Korean people among whom and near whom their camps were 
placed. They were probably good ciisiomcrs and the people 
doubtless felt that it was not their bu.sineHs to fight them ; so 
all up and down the coast for a distance of three hundred 
miles the Japanese liv’ed in their ‘*hole.s’' as the Koreans call- 
ed them, and in many cases they took wives from among the 
women of the country and devoted themselves to farming, ex- 
cept at such times as the Korean or Chinese forces came into 
their vicinity. There were three Japanese military centers. 
One was at Ul-saii on the eastern coa.st, held by Koniahi. In 
the west was Suii-ch’un in ChOl-la Province where Kato had 
his headquarters, while half way between the. 5 e two in the 
town of Sa ch'titi on the Si* jin River a third station was held 
by. Gen. Sok Mang-ja. These three stations kept up regular 
communication with each other, and iu case of need rendered 
each other assistance. 

We now enter the last campaign of this eventful war. 
We are not informed as to the numbers of the Japanese at this 
time but it probably fell short of 100,000 men. The Chideae 
had assembled again in force at Seoul and in the ninth moon 
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of 159S a grand move was made against the invaders. The 
Chinese forces were led by Generals Hydng Kl and Man Se- 
dnk. The whole army was divided into four grand army 
corps. Gen. Ma Kwi led the eastern division southward to 
attack Ul-saii. Under him were eleven other generals and 
34,000 men. 

The central division, of 13.000 men, was led by Gen. 
Tong Il wun under whom were eight other generals. The 
western division was led by Gen. Yu Chung and six other gen- 
erals with a force of 13.000 men. The admiral of this cam- 
paign was Chil Lin who w’as already in the south with eight 
other commanders handling 13,200 men. It is said that the 
entile expedition numbered 142.700 men, buttheabove items 
sum up to less than half that and we must conclude that there 
were something less than 100,000 men in all. 

On the last day of the ninth moon, already well on to- 
ward winter, the three divisions deployed before the walls of 
Ul-san. Kato had not been idle all this time ; after the ter- 
rible Scenes of the last siege he had made the best of prepara- 
tions. He had accumulated an abundance of food, increa.sed 
the garrison, strengthened the defenses, and he could laugh 
at any force that .should try to sit out the winter before him. 
The Chinese soon discovered this and turned aside to work 
that promised better success. Gen. Tong Il-wQn took a 
powerful force and advanced on Sa-chDn, the central station 
of the Japanese. It is probable that the garrison here was 
smaller than those under either Kato or Konishi, for when 
its commander saw the force that was brought to bear upon 
him he hastily evacuated the place and crossed over to the 
island of Pom-neut and fortified, it. Gen. Tong was over- 
confident and pressed after him> The Japanese craftily drew 
him on and on until his force was immediately under the wall, 
when a mine was exploded which, though it killed but a few 
hundred men, threw the whole attacking body into such con- 
fusion that the Japanese rushed out and found them an easy 
prey. The Chinese lay in heaps where they had been cut 
down. Gen. Tong barely escaped with bis life and fled to 
Sam-gd, being chased as far as the Nam-gang triver) where 
the Japanese contented themselves with making way with 
la.ooo bags of rice belonging to the Chinese commissariat. 
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Gen. Yu Chunj^ was commissioned to take a strong body 
of men and attack the fortress at Sun*ch‘Qn in Chni-la Prov- 
iiue. Arriving at the neighboring village of W«.gyo he 
determined to overcome the old veteran Kato by treachery. 
He sent to that general a proposition to make peace. Kato 
was now an old man and the war in Korea was bringing him 
neither fame nor advancement, so he was ready to give up 
the contest, now that it had been demonstrated that the Jap. 
anese arms could not penetrate the north. He gladly as- 
senud and sent Gen. Yu a present of two handsome swords 
It was agreed that they should meet at a certain point, ac-, 
companied by only 3000 men each; but Gen. Yu secretly 
placed an ambush in such wise that when the Japanese force 
should come out it could be cut off from return to the fort. 
A whistle was to be sounded as a signal when the Japanese 
came out. But Kato was too old a biid to be caught by such 
a child’s trick. He had seen two or three of the Chinese 
lurking about in the vicinity of the gate and so delayed his 
coming out. By mistake the signal was given and the Chin- 
ese ambuscade rushed out only to become an object of ridicule 
to the Japanese. But even as it was some eighty or ninety 
Japanese stragglers were cut off and taken by the Chinese. 
Gen Yu then surrounaed the stronghold and at the same 
time sent an urgent letter to Admiral Chil Lin to come that 
very night and join in an attack on the Japanese. The 
admiral obeyed the summons and hurried up with his fleet. 
Not knowing about the tides and supposing that the shouts 
that he heard were the shouts of battle, be sailed straight up 
under the walls of the fortress. But he found that there was 
no fight on for Gen. Yu had tailed to connect, and the ebbing 
tide left the astonished Admiral high and dry on the mud 
flats under the very noses of the enemy. In the morning the 
Japanese trooped out and burned forty-eight of the stranded 
ships and killed most of the men. Admiral Chil escaped ia 
the early morning by boat and hurried to the camp of bis 
tardy compatriot, Geti. Yu. In a rage he tore down with his 
own hands that general's flag and rent it in pieces, meanwhile 
heaping upon him every species of abuse for having gotten 
him into such a plight. Gen. Yu was exceedingly ashamed 
and his face, they say, waa **tbe color of dirt." He beat upon 
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his breast and acknowledged that be deserved death. So 
Chil Lin went back to his decimated camp to nurse his 
wrath. 

But Gen. Yn knew that iCato really desired to put an 
end to the war, and so he sent another messenger saying, 
“This time I really mean peace. If you will lake all your 
forces and depart I will give you a clear path to escap*. Our 
army numbers 140 000 men and you cannot hope to face that 
number." To this proposition Knto assented and began im- 
mediately to embark his soldiers to send them back to Japan. 
But as it happened they had to pass the position of Admiral 
Chil Lin who naturally .sallied out and gave fight, sinking or 
burning a dozen or more of Kato’s boats. The rest put back 
in haste to the starting place and Kato blamed Gen. Yn for 
having deceived him: but the latter claimed that he had mere- 
ly forgotten to inform Admiral Chil Lin of the agreement and 
that he would do so. At the same time he advised Kato to 
send Admiral Chil a slight testimonial of regard, which he did 
in the shape of a hundred ounces of silver and forty-five 
sword?*. So Admiral Chil acquiesced. Again the Japanese 
fieet set out and .succ:‘eded in getting by Admiral Chil Lin's 
place ; but they had not reckoned upon Admiral Yi Sun-sin 
and his faithful warriors. Kato was again obliged to turn 
back and go to work to bribe that doughty leader. He sent 
him guns and swords in large numbers but the old gentlemau 
remarked that as for weapons he was already pretty well sup- 
plied, and sent them back. He was then approached with an 
offer of (,000 ounces of silver if he would wink at Kato’s pas-^ 
sage. This he likewise refused. 

The Japanese were all embarked and it was determined 
to try and slip by the terrible Admiral in the gray of morn- 
ing ; but he was well aware of the intentious of the enemy, 
and before break of day he massed all the ships at his com- 
mand and came down upon the Japanese fleet as it lay at 
anchor before the fortress of Sun-ch’On. As he approached 
he is said to have uttered the following prayer to his gods : 
“To-day I am to die. Give me but one more victory over 
these Japanese and I shall die content." He well knew that 
be had enemies at court who would eventually secure his 
downfall and ao he determined to make an end in one last 
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desperate strujfRle. The fight was short and fierce and when 
the morning breeze swept the smoke of battle away it dis- 
closed fifty of the Japanese boats in flames and the water fill- 
ed with struggling forms. The old veteran had taken up- 
wards of two thousand heads in that brief time. But Gen. 
Kato had slipped away in a small boat and made his escape. 
The work however was only begun. The sea was covered 
with boats frantically endeavoring to escape from the dreaded 
arm of the merciless Admiral Yi. The good work went on 
and every hour added to the score that Admiral Yi had sworn 
to made before the night should fall. Notice reached him 
that a fresh Japanese fleet had come and was attacking Ad- 
miral Chil Lin's fleet. Hurrying thither he found that it was 
indeed trne. He now changed his tactics and without com- 
ing to a hand to hand fight he circled round and round the 
Japanese fleet driving them closer and closer together. When 
all was ready he began playing upon them with a new 
machine of his own manufacture called the pun-t ong or 
‘‘spraying tube.” What this was we can not exactly dis- 
cover, but in a short time it sufficed to set the Japanese fleet oo 
fire. A wind sprang up and fanned the flame and ere long 
the Japanese fleet was one ma-^s of fire. Hundreds of boate 
were consumed with all their occupants. Alter seeing this 
well under way Admiral Yi turned his attention to the fugi- 
tive craft that were striving to make their escape. Stand- 
ing in the prow of his boat in an exposed position he urged 
on the chase. While he stood in the midst of one of the 
grandest victories of the war, be was pierced by a^ bullet. 
They caught him as he fell, and his last words were, **Do not 
let the rest know that I am dead, for it will spoil the fight. 
Then he expired— the man who may well be calleil the Nel- 
son of Korea. 

Yi Wan, the nephew of the fallen Admiral, still urged on 
the battle ; but the work was almost done. The fugitive 
boats became fewer and fewer. Admiral Chil Lin happen 
to come near the boat of the dead admiral and notiang that 
the sailors in it were quarrelling over some Japanese 
exclaimdd, “The Admiral must be dead.” He entered the 
boat and found it even so. Throwing himself thr« times at 
full length on the deck he uttered this lament ; I thought 
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that he would save me and still live, but here be lies dead and 
there is no soldier now left in Korea.'* 

We have now come to the end of actual hostilities in the 
peninsula but we must cross to Japan and inquire into the 
immediate causes which led to the final recall of all the Japan- 
ese troops. The Korean account of these events is very re- 
markable and faith is to be put in it only in-so*far as it is not 
directly antagonized by the Japanese account. For events 
that transpired in Korea the Korean account must be taken 
as the standard, but for events that transpired in Japan the 
Japanese account must of course be accepted as the more 
trustworthy. The Korean account is as follows. 

When the Japanese first invaded Korea, in the year 1592, 
ft so happened that a young Korean boy named Y mg Pu-ha. 
a native of Tong-nS, became attached to the Japatiese army 
as a slave, and was eventually taken to Tsoshima From 
there he made his way to the mainland of Japan and at 
last reached the court of Hideyoshi. That observant man 
spied him out and said, “Korean and Japanese boys resemble 
each other strongly. Take this boy and teach him Japanese, 
and if he does not learn well cut off his head." With this in- 
centive it would be strange if a less intelligent boy than 
Yang Pu-ha would not learn rapidly. In the space of three 
mouths be could converse creditably in Japanese, and Hideyo- 
shi as reward made him one of his body-servaots. For some 
years the boy performed the duties of thi.s position, until at last 
the Chinaman Sim Yu-gyOng arrived. That official was kept 
practically in confinement at the court of Hideyoshi. Due day 
the Korean servant asked his master to be allowed to see Sim 
Yu-gyQng. Permission was granted and the young man fonud 
the Chinese envoy in great perplexity, in fact in tears. This 
excited the pity of the yoniig man and be secured the release 
of the Chinaman, who from that thne was often called into 
the presence of Hideyoshi, with whom he soon became on fam- 
tlar terms. One day as he sat with the great Tatko he took 
out a pill and swtiUowed it. He did the same on several days 
in succession nntil at last the ctiriostty of Hideyoshi was ex- 
cited and he asked what it was. The Cbioaman answered 
that it aras an antidote to indigestion and that by eating it 
the streugth and vigor of the body was preserved ktad. Hid- 
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e)'06hi took one in his hand and eyed it suspiciously. On one 
side of the pill was written the Chinese character meaning^ 
“hot.** The Japanese deliberately took a knife and cut the 
pill in two and handing half to Sim said, **Yon eat half and 
I will eat half.** Its immediate effects were stimulating and 
pleasant but in the end it proved a deadly poision for it slow- 
ly dried up the blood. Each day Sim shared one with his 
captor but upon retiring to his room swallowed a potion 
which entirely neutralized the effect of the pois 6 n. Before 
long Hideyoshi’s hands began to grow hard and drj' and one 
day when he happenefi to cut his hand he was astonished to 
find that no blood followed. He called fora moxa and ap- 
plijed it to his hand and yet no blood came. Then he laughed 
aloud and cried, “I am a dead man. When I cease to breathe 
take out'my bowels and sew my body up again with horse- 
hair : and then preserve my body in wine and do not let the 
outsiders know that I am dead.’* He wanted to have the fact 
concealed for he feared it would have a dispiriting effect upon 
the troops in Korea. Shortly after this he died and his orders 
were minutely carried out. For two months no one outside 
the palace knew of his decease, but at last the stench became 
so great that they confessed that the great Hideyoshi bad 
passed away. Such is the Korean story. 

The Koreans sum up his character as follows: He was a 
crafty and cunning man, and by his talk, now sharp, now 
suave, now sarcastic, now bullying, he managed to sway the 
minds of all who came near him. He managed all his generals 
like puppets. He liked to take boys and girls under his pat- 
ronage and see them grow up together and mirry them to 
each other and thu.s have them completely under his control. 
His two most powerful generals were Whi Wftn and Ka Kang. 
They hated him and would have been glad of an opportunity 
to overthrow him, but it was ont of the question. He knew 
them well, and for fear they might combine against him he 
made one of them governor of the cast and the other of the 
west and ordered them to keep watch of each other. By thus 
pitting them against each other he made himself safe. He 
loved intrigue and diplomacy and had a most restless temper- 
ament. He was ever on the lookout for some kind of emcite- 
ment. Gcu. Ka Kang was with him when he died, and* fearing 
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lest rebellion should break ont, he filled the body with salt 
and so preserved it. He made a wooden form which would 
hold the body stiff in a sitting position and placing it in a 
place where the light was not very bright with the eyes wide 
open, the people saw him sitting there day after day and sup- 
posed of course he was alive. It was in the eighth moon when 
the odor was so strong that the truth could no longer be con- 
cealed. Thereupon Gen. Ka Kang took the son of Hideyoshi 
and made hfm Shogun. He then threw into prison the wives 
and children of Generals Kato and Konishi and sent a mes- 
senger ordering them to collect all their troops and return im- 
mediately to Japan. The order was obeyed willingly and all 
that was left of the Japanese army of invasion set sail from 
Fusan, and the great invasion was a thing of the past. ^ 

The Korean annalists say that when the invasion began 
the Japanese arms were far superior to those of Korea ; also 
that th;. Japanese displayed tiger skins, pheasant feathers, 
gilded masks and plumes ; all which glitter and show terrified 
the Koreans. Thus at first the Japanese had an easy victory, 
but toward the last it was not so. The Koreans had improv- 
ed their arms and had learned not to fear the grand rush of 
the Japanese in their hideous masks which made them look 
more like demons than men. 

At the time of the second invasion a Korean named Kang 
Han was caught and sent to Japan and, being unable to^- 
cape, he set to work learning Japanese. He became a teach- 
er of Chinese and had a large following of students who treat- 
ed him very well and supported him in comfortable style At 
the end of the war they clubbed together and bought a boat 
into which they put this man with all his goods and sent him 
back to Korea. On his return he wrote a book entitled Kang 
yang rok or "Relation of Adventures among Sheep/' a sar- 
castic pleasantry. 

The Chinese arms in Korea did not move till the follow- 
ing spring, and then the king sent to the Emperor asking 
that Generals Man Se dok. Ta Cham and Yi Sung-hun be al- 
lowed to remain in Korea for a time until things should be- 
come thoroughly settled. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era there was a 
celebrated Chinese general named Kwao U. He was of 
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gigantic size and had a fiery red face, rode a powerful red horse, 
could walk a thousand li a day (!) and carried a sword that 
weighed 800 pounds (!!). It is said that while the Japanese 
were occupying Seoul the spirit of this great man appeared 
repeatedly near the South and East Gates and struck terror 
to the hearts of the Japanese. Now, as the Chinese generals 
were about to leave for China, .Admiral Chil Lin built a shrine 
to this same Kwan U outsiae the South Gate. In the thirty- 
third year of King Sun*jo, namely 1600 A. D.. the Emperor 
sent four million cash to build a temple to this Kwan U and 
the present temple outside the South Gate was erected. The 
Emperor at the same time ordered another to be built by the 
Koreans outside the East Gate, and it was done. The two 
temples are exactly alike. When the king asked the Emperor 
to name the temple he said “Cal! it the Hyong-nynng-sodok- 
kwan-gong” w'hich means “The great and bright appearance 
of the spirit of Kwan.” The king also built shrines to him 
in Song-ju and An-dong of Kyung-sang Province, and at 
Nam-wun in ChQl-la Province. 

We have already seen that factious fights had been a great 
cause of weakness all through the years of the invasion, and 
from this time on party strife was destined to grow more and 
more fierce and determined until it brought the country to the 
very verge of anarchy a century later. We must note here 
briefly the changes which had taken place in the parties. We 
will remember that at first there were two parties, the Tong- 
in and the SCi-in. During the war the court favorite was Yu 
SOng-nyQng who gave office to so many men from Kyung- 
sang Province that the name of Nam-in or “South Men” 
sprang up and a party by that name quickly became organ- 
ized, but their opponents in order to preserve the political 
equilibrium instantly seized upon the name Puk-in or “North 
Men.” At the close of the war the leader of the opposition, 
namely of the Puk-in, memorialized the king against Yu 
SOng-nyuiig the favorite, charging him with having desired 
to make peace with the Japanese, contrary to the honor of the 
country. The king listened to this and banished Yu, but his 
supporters turned the tables by a counter- memorial in which 
the charg^wrere more than answered and Yu was restored to 
all his honors. With the rise of the Nam-in and Puk-in par- 
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ties the olri party lines of the Tong-in and Su-in had not been 
broken np or lost During the latter years of the invasion 
thv X.iin-in partv lost its powerful grip and the Puk*in were 
often in |M»\ver. but from the end of the invasion until far into 
the following reign the Tong-in held the ])Ower, and after that 
for a period of fifty years the Sn-in had control of affairs. It 
may be asked what principles underlay these parties, what 
settled policies they had that differentiated them either in 
domestic or foreign matters. We answer that the various 
parties had but one plank in their platforms, one settled plan 
of action, ana that was to get the ear of the king and seize 
upon the office m. iking power and put in every position one’s 
own parlisins It was the spoils system sublimated, for there 
was .ibsolntelv no admixture of any other element. 

Now tliat the war was over the Japanese on Tsushima de- 
sired to open again commercial relations with Klorea, which 
had alwavs been mutually profitable ; and so iii the following 
ye<ir. iboi. an envo\ . Kuroda, came from that island bringing 
with him three hundred men and women who had been 
earned awav c.iplive during the war. This envoy asked that 
there might b.^ reciprocity of trade. The king referred the 
matter to Nanking and the replv seems to have been in the 
affirmative, for we find that soon after this an envoy was sent 
over to Tsiisliimi with credentials; but after all the Japanese 
petition was not at this time granted. At the same tune the 
Hmperor gave orders for the return to China of all the re- 
maining troops, but at the earnest request of the king 8000 
men were left to help guard the southern provinces. Post- 
humous honors were heaped upon Admiral Yi Sun-sin who 
had been the very salvation of Korea, but who had sought 
death in battle, knowing that if he lived his detractors 
would drag him down. Vi Haiig-bok and eighty-five others 
received high commendation and additional honors also The 
year ended with the unsuccessful attempt of an insurrection- 
ary party in the .south which was nipped in the bud, the ring- 
leader being forwarded to Seoul to be beheaded. 

An unscrupulous man named Yu Yong-gyQng was the 
court favorite at this time and upon him devolved the task of 
appointing and dismissing oflBcials ; consequently he was the 
recipient of countless presents, and on one occasion two men 
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to whom he had sold the same office met at his gate and quar- 
relled over the matter, to the scandal of the court. The state of 
affairs at the capital was anything but satisfactory, the reason 
being that the strife of parties rendered honesty and fairness 
impossible. It was a constant fight to gam the king’s ear 
and, having gamed it, to turn out all enemies and put in per- 
sonal adherents. About this time a reineasiircmenl of all the 
arable land of the country was ordered and it was discovered 
that the total revenue of the country was 1,515.500 /(ryu/of rice, 
each being alKjut 120 pecks of rice, or over two hundred 
pounds. It also included 300,000 bags of other grams. 

In they >ear 1O05 the Japanese again asked that a 
treaty be made and that Korea send an envoy to the Japanese 
court. The king complied and sent the same monk, Yu 
Chung, ordering him to look carefully into the matter of the 
military strength of the Island Knipire and the distance by 
boat He returned the following year bringing with him, 
It is said, three thousand Koreans who had been taken to 
Japan from time to time during the invasion The Korean 
accounts tell us nothing of the booty that the Japanese carried 
away to Japan during the war. nor of the trans^Kirtation of 
Korean artisans and their employment m Japan m teaching 
the making of pottery and other works of use and art, but we 
may well believe the Japanese reports, that assert that im- 
mense amounts of treasure were carried away and that the 
making of the beautiful Salsiima ware was an outcome of the 
teaching of Korean artisans 

This year was also signalized by a fierce conflict between 
the savage tribe of Hol-cha on, north of the Tu-maii River, 
and the government troops under Gen. Song U gil The latter 
crossed the river by night and attacked the mam settlement 
of the tribe and utterly destroyed it. and effectually broke up 
the tribe Great quantities of goods which had been stolen 
from the border settlements were also recovered. 

We are now on the threshold of events which led up to a 
very painful period in Korean history It will be remembered 
that the king had no heir by the queen and had therefore 
nominated to the throne his heir by a concubine, the Prince 
Kwang-b4. This was a man of violent temper, bad instincts, 
corrupt, .selfish, careless of the pubic good. When therefore 
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the king, in the fortieth year of his reign, was presented with 
a son by bis queen, his delight was as great as was the 
chftfrio of the heir apparent. According to law it wus itn- 
posaible to set aside the nan already noniinat^, but now that 
the king finally got the boy be bad been looking for so long, 
his feelings got the better of his judgment and be was bent 
npon having the child receive all the honors due to the future 
wearer of the crown. So he sent out the order that officials 
should ooiue to the palace and do obei.sauce as when an heir to 
the throne is born. This was the most impolitic thing he 
could have done, for it aroused all the hatred there was in the 
Prince Kwaog-hi. who had for so many years looked upon his 
eventual occupancy of the throne as fully assured, and who 
saw in these demonstrations of affection on the part of the 
king a latent desire to change the decree which baa already 
gone forth. If the kiug really desired to set aside that decree 
he should have sent to Nanking and had the Emperor do it, 
but it was not so to be, and the infant boy entered the world 
with one deadly enemy ranged against him. whose first act 
would be to put him out of the way. Nor was it the boy alone 
who gained the hatred of this prince. The queen herself became 
the object of his special hatred, and the official who sent forth 
the order that honor should be done to the infant 

The Japanese kept urging their point, that relations of 
mutual benefit be resumed, and kept protesting their good 
intentious toward Korea. The kiug had just received an 
envoy bringing gifts and a congratulatory letter from the 
king of the Liu Kiu Islands, in which grave doubts were cast 
upon the intentious of the Japanese, and an offer of assistance 
was made in case of another invasion. But the king seems 
not to have put faith in these doubts, and replied, to the re- 
itented request of the Japanese, that an envoy would be sent 
to Japan, when the men who desecrated the royal graves be- 
yond the Han River sbonld be sent to the Korean Capital for 
puniahiueNt. The Japanese went home, but returned late in 
the fall bringing two men bound, whom they delivered over 
as being the outs deroatideo. But these were mere boys who 
thtttiiselves urged the fact that they were still babes in arms 
when the deeds of which they were charged had been coro- 
Biittud. The Prune Minister urged the kiug to seud them 
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back to Japan, bat the favorite. Yu. pereaaded the king to 
have them beheaded, after which U-fpli Ky^og SQn and 
Chang Ho-gwan were sent as an embassy to Japan. Mean- 
while lyeyasa in Japan had deposed the son of Hide- 
yoahi and asarped his place. So when the embassy arrived 
in Japan they were received with the utmost coldaess, and 
the usurper said. ‘*Who asked that envoys might be ex- 
changed between Japan and Korea ? But now that you are 
here we will receive you.” The treatment that they received 
was bad almost beyond description. As a sample of the way 
the Japanese baited them it is related that the Japanese 
brought a dish 611ed with ordure sprinkled with something 
the color of gold-dust, and when the Koreans innocently put 
their hands in the dish, supposing that it was some form of 
food, the Japanese had a good laugh at their expense. The 
Koreans did not appreciate this sort of practical joke, and 
forthwith returned to Korea. 

Late in the autumn the aged king was taken sick and all 
knew that the end was near. The conditions were not pro- 
pitious. The young prince was only two years old and 
Prince Kwang-hi was fierce in his resentments and jealooa 
of anyone who should attempt to block his path to the throne. 
The people were in a very uneasy frame of mind. The king 
had gone either too far or not far enough in the advocacy of 
the infant prince, and now he felt that he was leaving the 
child to the tender mercies of a relentless enemy. He there- 
fore called in the Prime Minister and said. ” Everything looks 
dark ahead and 1 am dying. I suppose the Prince Kwang- 
h& most become king?” But the Prime Minister dared not 
answer the question as the king wanted it answered, and 
bung back. By so doing he sealed his own fate. There were 
only two things for him to do. either to boldly advocate the 
claims of the child or else boldly advocate those of Prince 
Kwang-hi. By doing neither he made an enemy of the one 
and spoiled the chances of the other, and thus signed bis 
own death warrant As it happened. Prince Kwang hA had 
an elder brother, but why be had not been nominated to the 
throne we are not told. This prince, named Im-bi. was now 
induced to make the attempt to wrest the reins of power from 
his brother so as to save the people from what they feared at 
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the hands of Prince Kwang-ha, but the latter got wind of the 
plot and the elder prince was summarily banished, together 
with all his coadjutors. 

So matters went on until one day in early spring of the 
following year, i6oS. when a servant came from the king's 
private rooms saying that he was dying. All the officials 
assembled at the palace. It is said that Prince Kwango 
hi had become impatient at the tenacity of life shown by the 
aged king and had assisted nature in taking him off, but this, we 
may surmise, is rather a general deduction from the character 
of the man than a proved charge, and this prince has so much 
else to answer for that we may well give him the benefit of 
the doubt and conclude that the king reache<l hts end by nat* 
ural causes alone. The assembled noblemen snt in the room 
adjoining the one in which the king lay dying. IVesently a 
ennneh bronght ont a note which read thus. “Wlien I arii dead 
let Prince Kwang hi be kind to the infant boy.'* W hen the 
ministers had read it they sent it to the prince. Soon an- 
other note came from the sick room, “To the seven ministers 
of state ; I am dying. I have but one cause of anxiety ; the 
boy is young and 1 shall not be here to see him come to man- 
hood. L,ct him be tenderly cared for.'’ This was the end. 
The king turned to the wall and expired. 

Upon hearing the welcome news the Prince Kwang-hi 
hastened to assume the position he had coveted so long. His 
first act was to send the Prime Minister Yn Yong-gylhig into 
banishment. Then he sent an embassy to China to announce 
his accession to the throne. The Emperor replied, “Why is 
not the elder son, Prince lm-h&, made king and sent a 
commission to inquire hito the matter. Prince Im was brought 
from Kyo-dong Island to which place he had been banished. 
One of the creatures of the newly crowned king advised that 
the head only of Prince Im be brought, but the aged Yt Hang- 
bok opposed H so strongly that the king dare not follow his in- 
clination ; bnt when Prince Im was brought he was “made 
ap“ for the occasion. He was unkempt and filthy, hisdothes 
were in rags and the very sight of him decided the nnsnsptctons 
commissioner and he ordered the wretched man to be sent 
back to his place of banii^iiient at once. For fear of further 
eomplkaUons and to aatiafy hit vengeful nature, the king sent 
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a jifcret lucaaciijfrr to the prefect of Kyo-dotif( and had PriiKT 
Im poisoned in prison. He next proceeded to kill thebnniHh* 
ed Prime Minister, and then had his body brought to the 
center of the capital and cut in half leiifcthwine. 

The Japanese had for several years been pressing: for the 
resnmptioii of the old-time relations, half diplomatic and half 
commercial, which had been carried on throoRh the sontheni 
port of Fusan. Now in the first year of the reign of Kwnng hil. 
consent was gained and Yi Chi-wan for Korea and Genslioand 
Yoshinao for Japan met and worked ool a plan for a treaty. 
The Japanese insisted that all three of the ports which 
had formerly lieen open should again be opened, but this was 
peremptorily refused and only Fusan was opened. The n am* 
ber of ooat.s that could come annually was reduced to twenty. 
Great diplomatic agents from the 8hognn were allowed to stay 
in Korea one hnndred and ten days. The agents from any 
daimyo of Japan could stay eighey-five days and special ag.:nts 
could stay fifty-five days. The .sirictneas with which the Ko- 
reans bound down the Japanese as to nmmljer of ships ami 
men and length of stay, and the refusal to open three ports* 
show that Korea was doing this all more as a favor than by 
demand, and history shows that at any time she felt at liberty 
to withdraw support from them. The amoniit of rice and 
other food that Korea granted was hardly more than enough 
to support the embassy when it came. 

It will be remembered that the king was the son of a con- 
cubine and not of the queen. He now went to work to de- 
pose the queen and set up his mother, though now dead, as 
real queen. He gave his mother the ponthmivonB title of 
Kong-sdng Wang-ho and sent the deposed queen into semi - 
heiiishnient to the Myung-ye Palace in Chong-doog. where the 
king now resides. This act was looked upon as utterly uofili- 
al and godless by the officials, and they almost unanimously 
censured his harsh treatment of this woman. 

The next three years were spent in killing off all who had 
been specially favored under the last king, excepting the ven- 
erable Yi Hang-bok. who stood so high in the esteem of the 
people that even the wicked king did not dare to lay hands 
upon him. One method of getting nd of objectionabte people 
wss to promise release to some criwinal if be wooM swear lb«l 
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he had heard the men coiiKpirinR aj^ainst the king ; but the 
king's thirst for blood could not be quench^ so long as the 
young prince was living. The latter was now six or seven 
years old No one dared to make a move against him openly, 
but the officials knew that if they wanted to become favorites 
with the king it could be done only by suggesting some plan 
whereby the boy could be killed without bringing on a gener- 
al insurrection It was accomplished as follows. Pak Kung- 
sO. a well-known resident of YA-ju became a highwayman. 
He was captured and taken to Seoul for trial. After he had 
been condemned. Yi I-ch‘um the court favorite sent to him iu 
prison and said. “You are to die to morrow, but if you will de- 
clare that you and several other men have conspired to depose 
the king and place the young prince cm the throne you will 
not only be released but rewarded as well." When therefore 
the king received the written confession of the wretch he 
feigned surprise but instantly caught and executed the prin- 
cipals named. His satellites also urged that he must kill the 
young prince and his mother, for they must surely be privy 
to the plot. And her father too must be beheaded. The king 
did not dare to go to these lengths all at once, but he began 
by beheading the queen’s father, and banishing the boy to 
Kang-wha. When the men came to take him he hid beneath 
his mother's skirt but the brutal captors pushed her over and 
dragged the lad away. These acts enraged the people almost 
beyond endurance and memorials poured in upon the king 
from people who preferred death itself to permitting such acts 
to go unchallenged. The king however answered them one 
and all by killing the writers or stripping them of rank and 
banishing them. 

As the boy had been separated from his mother and ban- 
ished to Kang-wha, he could be dealt with at pleasure. 
His death would remain unknown for a time, and the matter 
would pass by unnoticed. So in the following year, at the 
instigation of Yi I-ch'6m, the magistrate of Kang wha put the 
boy in a small room, built a roaring fire under it and suffocat- 
ed him. an extreme of barbarity which the world can hardly 
parallel. The news soon spread among the officials. Scores 
of memorials poured in upon the king who answered them as 
before by banishment and death. 
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Chapter IV. 

The kiog insulted . . .the “Mulberry Palace" . .plot against the Queen 
Dowager . . .her indictment . she is degtaded . . .inception of the 
Manchu power ...China summons Korea to her aid . troops des- 
patched first liattle with the Manchus .. Korean treachery 

Koreans make friends with the Manchus . . .the Manchu court . . .a 
Manchu letter to the king ...its answer .. Manchu rejoinder ... 
message to Nanking ...Chinese refugees ...a Korean renegade 

the Queen intercedes for China . . .Chinese victory . . .Manchu 

cruelty ... offices sold plot against the king . king dethroned 
.Queen Dowager reinstated ..reforms ..a thorough cleaning 
out 

With the opening of the year 1615 the king further re- 
vealed his hatred of the deposed and degraded queen by 
publishing broadcast the statement that she had gone to the 
grave of his mother and there, by practicing sorcery against 
him. had tried to bring evil upon him. This also brought out 
a loud protest from all honest men, and banishment followed. 
Even the children on the street spoke insnltiiigly of the tyrant 
saying that he was afraid of the imps at the MyOng-yc Palace, 
but had let his mother stay there with them though he him- 
self would not go near the place The king feared everyone 
that was honest and upright even though they bad nothing 
to say. His own cousin. Priuce Neung-ch’aiig. whose young- 
er brother afterward became king, was a perfectly peaceable 
and harmless man. but the king feared him and could not 
rest satisfied until he had gotten his satellites to accuse him 
of sedition and had snfifocated him in a heated chamber on 
Kyo-doog Island. About this time a mook, named Seuug-ji; 
gained the confidence of the superstitious king and induced 
him to build the In-gyQng Palace which is commonly known 
among foreigners as the “Mulberry Palace.” To do this, 
thousands of the houses of the common people were razed and 
heavy taxes were levied throughout the country ; and yet 
there was not enough mooey. So the king began to sell the 
public offices. Some were paid for in gold, others in silver, 
others in iron, and still others in wood, stone or salt. The 
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pecFple derinivcly called it the 0-Aattg, referring to the “Five 
RuleM of Conduct" of the Coufuctaii Code. The boys also 
made tip a pof^ular song which ran as follows, *‘Did yon give 
gold, or silver, or wood for yours?*’ and they put the officials 
to shame by shouting it at them as they passed along the 
street. 

Yi I-ch'um, the favorite, could not rest until he had car- 
ried out his master’s wish and had invented some way to de- 
stniy the degraded Queen. Finding no other way to accomplish 
this, he at last descended to the following trick. He instruct- 
ed a man named Hu Kyun to write s letter to the imprisoned 
queen purporting to be from some party in the country, pro- 
posing a scheme for deposing the king. This letter was 
thrown over the wall of the queen’s enclosure and there found 
by the servants of the crafty plotter. The king w.is ready to 
believe anything against her and this letter fanned his hatred 
into Baoie. Yi I-ch’Qm followed it up by joining with scores 
of others in memorials urging the king to put to death the 
hated Queen Dowager. The Prime Minister. fCeui Cha-hdn, 
stood in the way, however, and it became necessary to banish 
him to the far north. In the eleventh moon the king finally 
decided to drive the woman from Seoul, and made all the of- 
ficials give their opinion about it in writing. Nine hundred 
and thirty officials and a hundred and seventy of the king's 
relatives advised to do so, but the aged Yi Hang-bok with 
eight others utterly refused their sanction of the iniquitous 
plan ; and so these nine men. the last of those upright men 
who had stood a>x>ut the late king, were sent into banishment. 

The year thus closed in gloom and the new one opened 
with a memorial from the Prime Minister Hau Hyo-san enum- 
erating ten charges against the Queen Dowager; (i) that 
she had had the officials do obeisance to the young prince al- 
though the socoeaaor to the throne had already been appoint- 
ed ; (a) when the king was dying she asked him to set aside 
Prince fCwang-hi in favor of the young prince ; (5) she pre- 
vented, as long as possible, the king from handing over the 
scepter to Prince Rwang-hi; (4) she wrote the letters purport- 
ing to be from the dying king asking that the young {urince 
be carefttUy nurtured ; (5) she instigated her father to conspire 
against the king ; (6) she sacrificed in the palace and prayed 
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for the death of Prince KwauR-hi; (7) she prayed for the same 
at the grave of his mother ; (8) she corresponded with ontakle 
parties with a view to raising an insurrection; (9) she sent to 
the Emperor asking to have Prince Kwang-hi set aside, (10) 
she sent to Japan asking that an army be sent to overthrow 
the government. 

The king feigned to be very loath to believe all these 
charges and to act upon them ; he called heaven to witness 
that the very thought of it was terrible to him and averred 
that he would rather be Unished to some disUnt shore th an 
even to mention such a thing. But after a great deal of urg- 
ing he was prevailed upon, aud said he could no longer be 
deaf to the entreaties of his subjects and the welfare of the 
country. So he took away her title of Tl-bi and decreed that 
she should be called SQ-gung ‘*West Palace,” and that she 
should receive no part of the government revenue, that officials 
should no more do homage to her, that her marriage certifi- 
cate be burned and that all her wedding garments be taken 
from her. He determined also that in the event of her death 
no one should assume mourning, that her name should be in- 
scribed in no ancestral temple, and that she should be shut 
up in her own apartments and strictly guarded. 

And now there appeared in the northwest a cloud which 
was destined to overspread the whole of Korea, and China as 
well. Norach*i was chief of the Manchu tribes. He was from 
the wild tribe of Kon-ju which, as we have seen, was broken 
up by a Korean military expedition. His grandfather's name 
was Kyu-sang and his father's name was Hapsiri. These had 
both been put to death by a Chinese general, A-t'fi, and to the 
unquenchable hatred caused by this must be ascribed the ter- 
rible reprisals the young Norach*i made on China, where his 
descendants oocftpy the imperial throne to this day. At the 
time of his father's death he had fled eastward beyond the 
reach of China's arm but gradually gaining power he crept 
riowly westward again until he had a footing on the great 
Manchu |dains. But he was not yet ready to carry ont his 
pMm against China, and when the Mongol, Hapnigeokoeip, 
uateied the great wall and overthrew the Chinese general Yu 
Nonch*i canght him and sent his head to Nanking. The 
Bmperor was pleased at this and gave him the rank <d **l>ra- 
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gon Tiger General/' Havioj? thus disarmed suspicion, the 
hardy northman began gathering and training troops until 
there stood about him 10,000 skillful archers. Some years 
before this he had killed his younger brother for fear of com- 
plications and now in the year of the events of which we are 
writing he had overcome the three great Chinese generals Yi 
Yong'baiig, Chang Seung-yun and Yang Y 6 gwi. The rul- 
ing dynasty of the Ming in China became well aware of the 
gravity of the situation and saw that it was necessary to square 
themselves for a desperate fight with the great Manchu lead- 
er The first act of the Emperor was to send a summons to 
the King of Korea ordering him to send generals and troops 
at once to join the Chinese forces against Norach'i. The king 
responded by sending a man to find out the exact state of af- 
fairs, whether China was weak or strong and whether it 
would pay to help her in the c*oniing struggle. This was pay- 
ing China back in kind for her delay in sending aid when the 
Japanese invaded the peninsula, but Korea was thoroughly 
loyal to the Ming power. She may be criticised in many ways 
but there was never shown a deeper loyalty or devotion than 
Korea showed the Mings during the years of struggle against 
the Matichus, a devotion that alvvavs worked against her own 
selfish interests. 

The Chinese general Yang Ho sent back to the king and 
said, “When we ask for aid do you merely send a spy to find 
out how matters stand? This war is as much in your interests as 
ours, so you had best send an army at once to form a junction 
with us in Liao-tung.” However little stomach the kiug had 
for the war this appeal was too strong to be set aside. Even 
this base king could not overlook the tremendous obligation 
under which Korea lay on account of aid rendered by China 
against the Japanese. He therefore appointed generals Kang 
Hong-rip and Kim Kyoiig-sQ as first and second in command 
and under them ihreeother generals, ChQng Ho-sQ, Yi Chung- 
nam and ChOng Eung-jung. These men were put in com- 
mand of 20,000 troops drawn from the five provinces of 
P’yOng-an,Ham-gyOug, KyQug-keui.Ch‘ung-ch‘Qng and Chul- 
la, and they were ordered to the northern border. This was 
toward the close of the year, but before its end the Chinese 
sent a messenger to hurry forward the Korean troojis, as it 
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was intended to make a ^rand demonstration with the opening 
of the new year. 

In the first month of 1619 the troops went forward to the 
seat of war. It was in the middle of winter and most of the 
soldiers were going from a comparatively warm climate into 
the rigors of a semi -arctic region. The Chinese Gen. Yang 
Ho was advancing upon the Manchu position by four different 
roads. The whole army rendezvoused at Sim -ha in Liao tung 
not far from the Korean border town of Kui-ju. The com- 
bined forces were led by four generals, Vang Ho, Yu ChQng, 
Kyo Il-geui and the Korean Kang Hong-rip. Meeting a small 
Ixxiy of five hundred Manchu troops they drove them back in- 
to the hills with considerable slaughter, and fondly supposed 
that all the Manchus could be put to flight as easily. In this 
preliminary .skirmish the Koreans took a leading part, and one 
general was killed and another was wounded in the hand. 
The next day the whole force advanced to a place called Pu- 
go. The right and left flanks of the army were composed of 
Chinese and the center Wa.^ held by Gen. Kang Hong-rip with 
his Korean troops. Suddenly, almost without warning, ten 
thousand Manchu horsemen swept down upon the right flank. 
The impetuosity of the charge carried everything l>eforc it, 
and almost instantly the whole right wing was thrown into 
confusion and took to precipitate flight, in which b^ith Gen. 
Yii Chung and Gen. Yang Ho were killed. Then the Manchu 
chief Kwi YOng-ga with 30,000 men came across the Ka-hap 
Pass and fell upon the left flank, and that too was routed in 
short order. The center under Gen. Kang had not yet been 
attacked and stood unmoved by, and not unlikely unconscious 
of, the terrible destruction being meted out to their allies to the 
right and left. Now, Gen. Kang had been instructed by the 
king to watch the turn of events and if the Chinese could not 
hold their own to go over to the Manchus and make friends 
with them. This indeed does not look much like loyalty to 
China, but it must be remembered that we are dealing now 
not with the Korean sentiment as a whole but with the wretch 
who occupied the throne at the moment, and who had no 
more real loyalty toward China than he had love for his own 
country. 

Gen. Kang followed his instructions and sent to the Man* 
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cbtt kftder and laid, **We are not enemies. There is no canae 
for hoatitities between os. We have been forced into this on- 
picaaaot positioo against oor wills. As the Chinese showed 
os favors daring the Japanese invasion we have had to make 
some show of interest in order to reciprocate the favor, bat as 
things have tamed oat we should be glad to make friends 
with yoa.” 

The Mancha chieftain was willing enough to come to this 
agreement and so the whole Korean contingent went over en 
masse to the Manchos. Gen. Yang was bronghl before Nor- 
ach^i to make his obeisance. That powerful man was seated 
upon a throne, clothed in yellow silk, and on either side were 
many young women with iew^^lled pendants in their ears. 
Gen. Kang was told to stand some distance away and bow, 
bat he said that in his own country his rank w.is sufficiently 
high to warrant a nearer approich. So be was led nearer. 
He then made only a slight genuflection. This did not please 
the choleric Norach'i and the general was compelled to make 
a proper obeisance. Gen. Kim Kyong-su likewise went through 
this homiliatiog ceremony. 

It appears that Gen. Kang had decided that it was to his 
iuterests to join himself permanently to the Manchos. for 
whea sooa after this Gen. Kim tried to despatch a letter to 
the king, giving a carefolly detailed account of the Manchos 
and their strength, the letter was intercepted by Gen. Kang 
who gave it to Norachi and advised that Geo. Kim be killed. 
This was immediately done. 

Three months later the Mancha chief sent a letter to the 
Korean king, cooched in the following terms, **I have seven 
causes for hating the Ming dynasty and it is impossible for 
me to keep my hands off them. Now yon and 1 are not 
enemies. To be sure yon have injured os more or less in the 
past, hot we will waive all that. It will be nceessary for 
yon however to break off all oonnectioo with China and stop 
aiding her in any way.'* Gen. Kang also wrote at the same 
time aaying, **The Manchns are training all their yonth to 
war, and soon they will have the whole of l4ao>tnng.'* 
When the king received these letters he referred them to the 
governor of P*ylng«an Province to answer. The answer ran 
aa follows, **For two hundred years both yon and we have 
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been the ftobjectfi of the Min|( power and now that trouble 
haa arisen between yon and the authorities at Nanking it will 
be bad for yon ard os as well. China is like a parent to ns 
and how can we refuse to aid her? We cannot listen to your 
demand and abstain from helping her. If yon will make 
peace with us and clearly define our boundaries and nbstntn 
from conquest, China will not beonlv glad but will reward ns 
both with gifts.’* To this the Manchu replied. **If yon think 
that China will give presents you have been gricvonsly de- 
ceived by her. They are all liars and cheats and 1 hate them. 
Put away this idea and stand shoulder to .shoulder with us. 
We must take an oath and sacrifice a white horse to heaven 
and a black bullock to the earth. After that I will fend back 
all your generals and soldiers. Let there be no more weapons 
used between us, but only horse-whips." This latter refers 
to friendly intercourse bv means of horses. Gen. Kang also 
wrote. "Norach'i has takan Puk-kwan and Gen. Kim T*<l- 
silk is dead. Pfik Yang-go has surrendered. Norach'i has 
joined the Mongol forces to his own and is advancing on Yo- 
gwang. His two sons Mangoda and Hongtasi advise him to 
first seize Liao-tung. Kvery day there arc long debates ^o dis- 
cu.ss whether it were better to strike Liao-tung or Korea first. 
This is a secret but I am sure of what I say. They are mak- 
ing great numbers of ladders and I am sure they arc ititend- 
ind to invade Korea first." 

This letter troubled the King, for it interfered with hia 
own personal comfort. So he sent a swift messenger to 
Nanking begging the Kmperor to send a large force to "guard 
your eastern territory" which meant that the king wanted 
Chine to stand between him and this Manchurian scourge. 

The relatives of Gen- Kang were kept informed by him 
of the state of affairs in the north, and they sent large sums 
of money to Norach’i to buy him off and prevent him from In- 
vading. Korea ; and it may be that it was this, at least in part, 
that delayed it for some time. The king’s messengers found 
the road to Nanking blocked by the Manchus and so had to 
tom back. The king thereupon sent envoys one after an- 
other by boat, but as the Koreans were poor sailors, they fail- 
ed to land at the right place and fell into the bands of tb« 
Manebtts or were wrecked by stormik 
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The Manchiis now. in 1621, held the whole of Liao>tuog 
and the Chinese residents were tieeing in all directions. 
Thousands of them crossed into Korea and many crossed over 
to the islands of Ok-kaiij; and In*san near the mouth of the 
Yaln River and there, huddled toji^ether in wretchedness and 
want, bewailed their pitiable condition. 

The prefect of Eni-ju implored the kinj? to forward troops 
to hold the Matichus in check and the Chinese Gen. Wanf^ 
wrote the king demanding a contingent of Korean troops to 
opfK>Hc thf wild horde that threatened the Ming power. But 
the king was utterly incompetent, and all Seoul was in a fer- 
ment. The king thought only of himself, and looked to it 
that a comfortable place was arranged for him on the island 
of Kang-wha, in case it should become neces.sary for him to 
leave Seoul, In the early summer a Korean named Yi Y<>ng- 
bang. who had gone over to the Manchus body and soul, and 
had become son-in-law to Norach’i. took a body of Mancliu 
cavalry, crossed over to the islands of Ok kang and In-san 
and massacred all the Chinese refugees he could lay hands on. 
This again struck terror to the heart of the king, and Jt threw 
Seoul into a fever of excitement. The king collected nine 
thousand troops from the southern provinces and stationed 
them at Su-wOn, but there w’as no one whom he could appoint 
general-in-chief ; so he had to recall from banishment Han 
Chun-gyflni and confer this honor upon him. Han MyOng-yun 
was made second in command. He was a man of low extrac- 
tion but had acquired a certain amount of fame in the Jap- 
anese invasion. 

In the following year, 1622. the Manchus entered China 
and were everywhere victorious. They wanted to make a 
treaty with Korea, but the king could decide neither one way 
nor the other. His envoys had not reached China and he had 
no word from the Braperor. The queen memorialized the king 
in the native script and said, * Those northern savages want 
to make peace with us, not because of any feeling of friend^ 
ship for us but because they think they cannot handle China 
and Korea both at once. So they do this to keep us quiet until 
they finish with China. The king should make up his mind 
one way or the other and act. Think of what the Chinese 
did for us during the late in\*asion ! We were on the very 
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edge of destnictioii aud they succored us. Both king and 
people should be of one mind and hasten to send soldiers to 
oppose this common enemy. Even if we do not succeed we 
shall have clear consciences, for we shall know that we have 
done what we could to aid China in the hour of her distress.'* 
In the third moon a letter arrived from the Mancliu headquar- 
ters which read as follows, “You say that yon arc the child 
and China is the parent. Well, 1 am now striking your parent, 
but you seem not to be able to help her. There is no use in 
trying to do so.’* In answer to this grim pleasantry the 
craven king sent an envoy with gifts to the Manchu camp, 
but the gifts and envoy were both spurned with insults. 

The Chinese general Mo Mnn-nyrtng fled from Liao tung 
by boat and landed at Yong ch’On in Korea. Finding there 
many Chinese fugitives, and among them not a few soldiers, 
he organized a little army and marched against the Manchus. 
In his first fight he was quite successful, coming from the 
field with the head of the Manchu general. T’ung Yang jong. 
He then made his headquarters Ch Ol-.san. With the ap- 
proach of winter the Manchus crossed the Ya ln in force and 
he was outnumbered and had to flee. He sent a letter to the 
king saying, “lam now here in your territory with a small 
force, let us unite and drive back this Munchu horde. But 
nothing came of it. 

The Manchus were exceedingly cruel toward their cap- 
tives, Having collected a large number they made them sit 
down in rows and theu the Manchu braves went along the 
line aud shot arrows into their victims. If the wound was 
not instantly mortal the victim was compelled to pluck out 
the arrow with his own hands and give it back to his execu- 
tioner. 

Meanwhile Korea was going from bad to worse. For 
many years all official positions had been sold to the highest 
bidder. Governors and generals paid 30,000 cash, prefects 
20,000 and clerks paid 3,000. No office could be procured 
without an immediate cash payment. The price put upon the 
office of Prime Minister was so great that for many years no 
one ooiild afford to take it, and so the place remained vacant, 
perltaps to the benefit of the people. The king was ruled by 
a favorite concubine and she made nse of her power to enrich 
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her relittveii and those attached to her. She and other con> 
enbines sent men to the country to peddle offices. Half the 
money they kept themselves and the other half went to the 
pockets of the concubines. Such was the desperate condition 
of affairs when the year 1622 came in ; and we must now re* 
cord the downfall of this wretched parody of a king. 

A man by the name of Yi Kwi had desired for a long time 
to find some way of ridding the land of the desperate tyrant, 
and at last he found five men who were willing to engage with 
him in the good cause. They were Sim JCyong-jin, Sim Keui- 
wftn, KimCha-jOm, Ch'oe Myflng-gil, Kim Nyu. After think- 
ing the matter over and discussing it. they decided that if 
their plan succeeded they would put on the throne the grand- 
son of Sun-jo Ti-wang. Kim Nyu w.is made the leader in 
this plot. Collecting money they fitted out a small but select 
body of soldiers and put Gen. Yi Heung-ip at their head, and 
the day for the event was set. But one of the men connected 
with the plot turned traitor and told the king the whole plan. 
The conspirators learned of it immediately and decided to car- 
ry out their program in spite of all. As it happened, the king 
was in a drunken carouse at the time this interesting bit of 
information was given him and be forgot all about it. That 
very night the band of conspirators met at the appointed ren- 
dezvous beyond the Peking Pass, But there was trouble, 
because some soldiers who were expected from Chang-dan had 
not yet arrived ; so a swift messenger was sent to find them. 
They were met twenty li out and hurried forward. Yi Kwal, 
with several other generals, went to meet these troops beyond 
the pass and lead them into the city. They found several 
hundred soldiers ready for the enterprise ; but a man named 
Chang Yu came in haste from the city and said, **The king has 
been told. The government troops are coming out to seize 
ns.** Yi Kwi seized Yi Kwal by the hand and said, **Kim Nyu 
who was to lead os has not arrived and you most be our 
leader.** So he consented. He gave each soldier a piece of 
paper to fasten to the back of his collar so that they would be 
able to recognize eadi other and not be thrown into oonfn- 
sion. At the last moment Kim Nyu arrived and then there 
was a quarrel between him and Yi Kwal as to the leadership ; 
but as day was about to dawn they let Kim Nyu take charge. 
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Having heard that the governmeut troops were coming out 
of the West Gate they hastened around the mountain and enter- 
ed the Northwest Gate. When the government troops learn- 
ed by the great noise and tumult in the city that they had 
been outwitted, they returned only to find the insurrectionary 
troops before the palace. They had cut their way through 
the gates with axes and were setting fire to everything inside. 
As they entered the king's apartments he slipped out the back 
door and scaling the back wall found lefuge in a monk's room. 
From that place he made his way to the house of one An fCuk- 
sin where he secured a suit of mourner's clothes and then went 
to the house of a physician, Chong Nam-su. This man how- 
ever informed the new government as to his whereabouts and 
he was seized. This occurred in the year 1622. 

Prince Neung-yang, the nephew of the deposed king, was 
elevated to the royal position and crowds of people came and 
bowed to him as he sat in state before the palace. His post- 
humous title is In-jo Ti-wang. 

His first act was to send a chair to bring back the queen 
dowager from the MyDng-ye Palace ; but she, thinking that it 
might perhaps be a trick on the part of the wicked king, re- 
fused to go. She said, "The king himself must come and take 
me out." So he came and showed her that the good news 
was indeed true. She sat on the throne just as she bad done 
in the days of King SOn-jo, and when the new king came in be 
prostrated himself before her and wept ; but she said, "Do not 
weep ; this is a day of deliverance, and you should rather re- 
joice." Then they brought in the depraved and fallen crea- 
ture who had tried to play at king but bad made a lamentable 
failure. The queen dowager exclaimed, "This arch-traitor 
and bloody man has come, and he must be judged here and now 
or 1 cannot leave this place. For ten years I have been im- 
prisoned here. Day before yesterday I dreamed that the aged 
king Sun- jo came and said, Tn a few days you will be deliver- 
ed. * " The eunuchs brought the rojral seals and the insignia 
of royalty and gave them to the newly appointed king. He 
banished the deposed king to Kang-wha and his son to Kyo- 
dong Island. He then gave posthnmons honors to Princes 
Im-hi, Nenng-chang, Ynn-heung, Pn-wdn and Yfiog-ch*ang 
whom the tyrant had caused to be murdered. He also called 
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tbc queen dowiger's motbor froni exile on the island af Qnel- 
fWft* 

He found the ^vernment in a profoundly wretdbed con- 
dition and he fortbadth began a Byateniatic hooae-cleaning. 
He appointed new ministers to the six departments and a pro- 
damation was sent to the eight provinces saying that every 
prefect who had bonght his place should be driven from ofBce 
and that all the land that had been stolen from the people 
should be returned to them ; also that every prefect ural cleric 
should pay up the arrears of revenue which he had withheld 
fnJm the government. He drew up a company of soldiers at 
Chong- no, the center of the city, and there executed the 
former favorite Yi I-ch*0ra and seventeen other men who had 
aided and abetted the deposed king in his monstrosities. Sixty 
more were banished to distant places wheie they were confined 
in small enclosures surrounded with brier hedges, and their 
food was handed them through small holes in the hedges. 
Pang Ynp, the governor of P‘yung-an Province, and two 
others in the country, were executed by special messengers 
sent down to the country for the purpose. This Pang YQp 
was a most desperate villain. As he had something of a body- 
guard, resistance was anticipated, but the special messenger 
of death managed to draw off the guard on some pretext or 
other and then the work was done swiftly and surely. This 
governor was so detested by the people that they cut his body 
into small pieces and each man carried away a small piece **to 
remember him by.” 

The king made Yi Kwi General-in-chief, conferred 
upon his father the title of Prince Chong-wQn and upon 
his mother that of Pn-pu-in and gave her a palace to live in 
where the government hospital now stands. He drove out 
from the palace all vile women, all musical instruments, and 
he burned at Chong-no the wooden semblance of a moun- 
tain which the former king had caused to be made and which 
was always carried in his procession. This "mountain" was 
covered with growing shrubs and ffowering plants. He 
made Oen. Chang Man commander of all the provincial forces, 
with his htadqnaters at P'yhng-yang. He beheaded the 
brother of the deponed queen and also the prefect who had 
tAffocated the young prince at Kang-wha. Spies were sent 
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thfouffhont the country to ascertain the actual state of aStira. 

This king was a deadly enemy of Buddhism* and he it 
was who ordered that no monk should set foot inside the 
gates of Seoul. The law was promulgated that whenever a 
common person entered the gates of Seoul he mnst dismount 
from his horse. Sacrifices were offered by the king in person 
at the tomb of Ki-ja and at the blood-marked stone at Song- 
do, the spot where Cbdng Mong-jn had been murdered when 
the dynasty was founded. It was decreed that revenue 
should be collected to the extent of a tithe of the grain, which 
was ranch less than before, but was collected more reg- 
ularly. We cannot but sympathize with the wife of the son 
of the deposed king, who bad been banished to Kyo-dong 
Island. She followed him into exile and attempted to secnre 
his escape by digging with her own tender hands a tunnel 
seventy feet long. She had no other implement than a piece 
of iron resembling a common fire-poker. At the very moment 
of his escape the plot was discovered and the poor wife banged 
herself out of grief and disappointment. When the king beard 
of this he ordered that honorable burial be given her remains 
and he put the young man out of misery by administering 
poison. That same year the deposed queen died and the 
king gave her the burial honors of a princess. She had been 
a devoted Buddhist and had endowed many monasteries with 
wooden or clay images. But she was not happy as queen 
ami prayed that when, according to Jthe Buddhist doctrine, 
she should take on another life it might not be that of a 
que^n. 


Chapter V, 


ViKimlNi griafaii«....he rawesaainwmvcUoB ..^ 

fktorkmt... .tha king toavaa Saoal . . .tht ratoala wWr ^ 

.... fight ontiida the Wart Gate . ..Vi Ewal flasa ...ai^ i t 
... .the king trtama to Saool.... a royal |irodaBiatk»....t^lw«^ 
hi Fyfittg-yang .. looa of coBcnlfinet. . . .the liaadwa a gatai. . > 

of Nomdil ...Nam-haa aomplrted 

. .aftwts at farfrtanca . . . -fall of Ais* 
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Jti. . . .the king retiret to KaoR-wba Mancha conrtitioc* . . panic 

ia Seoul an intereatiog game of cheaa .. .Korean hoatagc and 

tHbnte....Qath at the altar.... Koreans firm in their loyalty to 
China.... the Manchoa praiae them Manchn cruelties the 
Manchu garriaons ...oppoaed by the Koreans .. .tonnd argument 
Japanese assistance declined. 

The story of Yi Kwal's rebellion shows how great a mat- 
ter a little fire kindles. The king wished to honor in a spec- 
ial manner the men who had been instrumental in putting 
him on the throne. Among them were two especially deserv- 
ing men, Kira Nyu and Yi Kwal. Kim was from a higher 
family than Yi but was less deserving of praise in this affair. 
When all knelt before the king and Yi Kwal found that be 
was given second place, he was enraged and refu.sed to kneel, 
but stood glaring about him. He was pacified, but was still 
very sore at heart. He was given the position of governor 
of P’yung-an where there was a considerable force of soldiers ; 
among them three hnndred Japanese, who had become nat- 
uralized and who where excellent swordsmen. With the 
opening of the new year Gen. Yi Kwi, who knew the calibre 
of Yi Kwal, obtained the post of n>ilitary instructor at Song- 
do. This he sought that he might have an opportunity to 
stand between the king and any treachery that Yi Kwal 
might attempt. A courtier. Mun Whc. told the king that Yi 
Kwal was gathering an army with bad intent, and the king 
hastily called a council. Kim Nyu did not believe it possible 
that Yi Kwal should revolt, but Ch’oe Myftng-gil insisted 
that it was true, and in the high words thut followed Kim 
Nyu W’as charged with being privy to the plot. But the re- 
mark passed unnoticed. We shall see however that Kim 
had little to do in putting down the insurrection. Perhaps 
ft was because of a lurking suspicion that he might be impli- 
cated. A large number of men known to be intimate with 
the disaffected general were arrested and thrown into prison. 
Two executioners were sent to kilt Han Myfing-ydn who was 
said to be in league with Yi Kwal, and to catch Yi Kwal's 
son. Arriving in P’yung-yang the messengers went boldly 
into the presence of Yi Kwal and announced their message. 
As Yi was already on the point of marchittg on Seoul he 
answered by taking off the heads of the messengers. Hastily 
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samitioning all the neifj^hboring prefects he addressed them as 
follows : ‘The king is surrounded by bad men and I propose 
to go up to Seoul and clean things out a little/’ Then put- 
ting in motion his 20,000 troops with the Japanese swords- 
men at their head, he marched toward the capital. The whole 
country instantly burst into a flame of excitement. The 
king appointed Gen. Yi WCln-ik to lead an army in defense 
of the capital, and he put Yi Si*bal second in command. Yi 
Su-il became general of P'yQng-an Province, and the combined 
forces marched northward to block the rebel's path. Gen 
Wan P’ung-gun fortified Song-do in preparation for an at- 
tack. O Yong-su fortified the banks of the Im-jin River at 
the ferry. The eight provinces were all requisitioned for 
troops. Kang Kak was placed at Su-aii with militia from 
Su-an and So-heung to check the advance uf the enemy, 
Gen. Chong Ch'ung-sin who had been stationed at An-ju 
north of P’yOng-yang, together with other leaders, moved 
southward on the rebellious city, to take Yi Kwal in the rear. 
Chang Man asked him what he thought were the chances of 
Yi KwaTs success, and he answered, “If Yi Kwal goes 
straight to Seoul and the king stays there till he arrives the 
result will be doubtful, but if he delays a while in Whang-hll 
Province, or if the king retreats southward and Yi Kwal de- 
lays in Seoul we will kill him like a dog.” 

Gen. Chang Man then called about him all the forces 
within reach, led by fifteen captains and prefects. When he 
saw how small his army was compared with that of Yi Kwal 
he despaired of doing anything, but some-one said, “Many of 
those under Yi Kwal are not faithful to him. Let us send 
and call out the loyal ones from among his army.” So they 
sent a slave of Gen. Yi Yun-su, who followed Yi Kwal, and 
told him to go and bring his roaster out of the rebel ranks. 
They offered him a hundred thousand cash but be refused it 
saying “I will go and save him from rebellion if I can, and 
if I succeed it will be time enough to reward roe.” The slave 
entered the rebel ranks and that night the sentries heard the 
voice of Gen. Yi Ynn-au calling alond from outside the lines 
■•yiog* “I am going over to the side of the king.” Arriving 
St the camp of Cbang Man, the penitent general burst into 
tears at the thought of how near he had come to being a tras* 
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tor. Yi Kwal sent ei^ht assassins to kill Chang Man bnt they 
were caught and brought before their intended victim, who, 
instead of punishing them, gave them a good dinner and sent 
them away. Yi Kwal himself was so fearful of nssissination 
that he not only slept m a different tent each night but moved 
from one tent to another several times during a single night. 

Gen. Chang Man started for Seoul, the advance guard 
being led by Chnng-sin, the skirroLsh line by Pak Y6ug-s0, the 
right and left flanks by Yu Hyo-gul and Chang Tun, the sap- 
pers by Ch’o‘e Eung-tl. while the commissariat was in charge 
of An Mong-yun. The whole force consisted of 1800 men. 
The first day was spent in getting the army across the Ta- 
dong River. The next three days brought them to Whang- 
ju. where they fell in with part of the rebel army. After a 
brisk skirmish, two companies of cavalry were seen riding out 
from the robel ranks as if to surrender, but when they had 
come close to Gen. Chang Man’s forces they made a sudden 
charge which threw the loyal forces into confusion and soon 
the entire army w’as routed. Turning from this complete 
victory, Yi Kwal led his forces toSu-au. It was his intention 
to approach Seoul by way of Sak-wOn but as the government 
had a strong force there he changed his plan and came by 
Keui-rin which is an exceedingly rough road. Meanwhile. Gen. 
Chang Man had collected the scattered remnants of his army 
and followed as far Sn-heung where he was joined by Gen. 
Yi Su-il and together they proceeded southward to P’yOng- 
san. There they were joined by 800 more lroo|js. On the 
sixth of the m«x>n Yi Kwal arrived at the Cho-t'an ford and 
found it guarded by a royal force under Yi Chung-ho and Yi 
Tuk-bu. Yi Kwal forced the passage and put the government 
troops to flight, taking the heads of both the generals. A day 
or so later, being met by more loyal troops, he sent them the 
two heads as warning. They did not heed it aud in the fight 
that followed their leaders too lost their heads. 

Meanwhile interestieg events were happening in Seoul. 
The king put to death forty-uiue men who were suspected of 
being privy to the plot, though many of them were doubtless 
innocent. Yi Kwi begged him to spare some of them, but he 
was obdurate. Geu. Yi SU took 2.000 men and went to the 
gate on the main road a few miles beyond Song-do and tried 
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to hold it against the insurgent army. Yi Kwal attacked at 
night and found little difficulty in bieaking through the bar* 
rier. But instead of advancing on Song-do he made a circuit 
and thereby avoids both Song-do and the force which was 
set to guard the passage of the Im-jin River. He effected a 
crossing by a ford higher up that stream. Learning of this, 
Pak Hyo-rip who was holding the ferry hastened Iwck to 
Seoul w'here he arrived at dusk and atinounced that the king 
had not a moment to lose but must take to flight that very 
night. Without an hour’s delay the king mounted his steed 
and fled by way of the South Gale, leaving the city in a 
perfect frenzy of fear. He arrived at Han-gang in the dark 
and found that the ferrymen had taken all their boats to the 
other side for safety. They peremptorily refused to obey any 
suininons, and at last U Sang-jung was obliged to throw off 
his clothes and swim the stream. He succeeded in getting 
six boats. It took all the rest of the night to get the royal 
cavalcade across the river. It was on the ninth of the moon 
when the king arrived at Sa-p‘yOng just beyond the river. 
He had nothing to eat till noon that day, when Sin Chun 
brought him a bowl of gruel and a few dried pcrsiinmou.s, 
Night found him at Su-wfin completely tired out After a rest 
of a few days he passed on to Kong-ju the provincial capital 
aud there he was made comfortable for the first time since his 
flight from the capital. The governors of Ch*uug ch’uug and 
Chfll la Provinces met him there. A strong guard was placed 
along the southern bank of the Keum River. 

At noou of the day following the king’s flight, thirty fol- 
lowers of Yi Kwal entered the city and announced that there 
was no need for fear, as a new king had arisen. The next 
day Yi Kwal entered the town. Many small officials and a 
great crowd of people went out to meet him and scattered red 
earth along the road in front of him, which is a special pre- 
rogative of royalty. Entering the city he pitched his ^mp 
where the Kydng-bok Palace now stands- Even the king s 
own uncle went over to Yi Kwal, perhaps through fear, or 
perhaps because the revolution was a success- This uncle 
was proclaimed king and posters were sent out to quiet the 
people. Thousands of adventurers and low fellows sought 
and obtained official appointments under the new regime. 
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B»t what had been goiiiir on in the north ? Chang Man, 
arriving at P'a-ju, learned that the king had fled, and im- 
mediately called a council of war. It was decided that, as the 
people of Seoul were not largely in favor of Yi Kwal, it would 
l>e a good thing to make a demonstration at ouce lest the 
people should come to recognizi the government. So one 
body of troops was sene to watch the road outside the East Gate 
and to cut off supplies. Another guarded the roads outside 
the South Gate. Gen. Chong Cli‘ung-sin said that they must 
encamp on the hills immediately outside the West Gate and 
then Yi Kwal would be forced to fight. In order to do this 
Kim Yang on took cavalry and surprised the signal fire sta- 
tion beside the Peking Pass and so prevented any signal being 
given. That night Chang Man and all his forces came around 
the hills and stationed themselves behind the hill just back of 
Mo wha-gwan. This movement was further favored by a 
strong east wind that carried the sound away so that all Seoul 
was ignorant of the extreme proximity of the enemy. At the 
same time Yi Whak with two hundred troops secreted him- 
self outside the Northwest Gate, to enter the city when the 
insurgent troops should go out the West Gate to attack Chang 
Man’s forces. The latter also sent thousands of slips of paper 
into the city and had them distributed among the people say- 
ing. “Tomorrow, anyone who refuses to stand by Yi Kwal 
and remains loyal to the king, let him present one of these 
slips and he small receive a reward.'* 

In the morning Yi Kwal spied a small band of soldiers 
on the hill outside the gate, for most of the force was con- 
cealed behind it, in order to deceive the rebels. Some of Yi 
Kw^al's followers said, “They are so few we had better go out- 
side the Northwest Gate and so surround them ; but the 
enemy seemed so insignificant that Yi Kwal marched straight 
at them. All Seoul was on the walls watching the fight with 
breathless interest. Han Myflng-yQn, Yi Kwal’s right hand 
man, took the Japanese contingent and moved up the steep 
hillside, and Yi followed with the main body. The strong 
east wind that was blowing materially aided the attacking 
force, for it lent speed to their arrows and they had the wind 
at their backs instead of in their faces. The loyal forces were 
forced to give way a little and their leaders had to stike down 
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some in order to prevent a geuenil stampede. At this criti- 
cal juncture the wind suddenly veered to the west and drove 
the sand and dust into the eyes of the attacking party. This 
was the turning point in the battle. Yi Kwal was forced to 
give ground. Han MyOng yOn himself was w*oundtd by an ar- 
row. Gen. Chang Man fought fiercely for two hours, gain- 
ing ground all the tinae. At this time the standard-bearer of 
Yi Kwal turned and fled. The cry arose, “Yi Kwal is on 
the run," and in less that a minute the whole force was thrown 
into confusion and every man took to his heels, including Yi 
Kwal himself, who hastened back toward the West Gate. 
But the citizens on the wall had not been idle, aud he found 
the gate locked and barred. Turning aside he hastened 
along under the wall till he reached the South Gate which he 
entered. Gen. Chang Man said. “Let us not chase him. for 
his men might turn on us and beat us after all. Let him go ; 
the people will bring his head in soon enough.*' So Yi Kwal 
with a small baud of followers fled out the Water Mouth Gate, 
crossed the Han at Song-p'a. kilted the prefect of Kwang-ju, 
scaled Yi-bu ji Pass and fled away eastward. Geu. Cbdng 
Ch*ung-sin chased him as far as Kyong-an. By that time the 
traitor's band had dwindled to twenty-eight men. He fled by 
night as far as Muk-pangi in the prefecture of l-ch*Qn and 
there two of his followers, seeing that the game had been 
played to a finish and hoping to save their own lives, went 
into his room by night and severed his head from the body. 
His son was treated in the same way, as were also Han 
MyOng-yfiu and six others. They carried the heads to Kong- 
ju and laid them before the king. The king’s uncle who 
had been set up as king fled to Kwang-ju. where he was 
caught aud turned over to Gen. Chang Man, who imprisoned 
him and waited the orders of the king. But another man, 
Sim Keni-wun. said, “No, he is a traitor,” and slew him with 
his own hand. When the king returned to Seoul this man 
Sim was imprisoned for a few days as nominal punishment 
for having killed a relative of the king. 

On the twenty-second of the mouth the king returned to 
Seoul. Gen. Chang Man went to the river and escorted 
him in with a large retinue, but Geo. Chfing Cb*ong-sin did 
not go and bow before the king, for he said, ”1 did not stop 
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the traitor, but let him drive the kiuj; from the capital.” So 
he went up to P'yOng-yang without seeing the king. When 
the latter heard of this he sent for him and gave him a pres- 
ent of gold and made him governor of P ynng-an. It is said 
by some, in extenuation of Vi Kwal's conduct, that he under- 
stood that the king had driven the former king from the 
throne and was a usurper. This must be false, for Yi Kwal 
was one of the principal actors in those events and must have 
known the truth about them. He was simply jealous and. 
having a strong force, thought to avenge himself However 
that may be, the report was spread that it was patriotism that 
prompted the revolt, and to dispel any such idea the king 
made proclamation saying, “Kwang-ha, the former ruler, was 
a wicked and uiidutiful man He killed his father and elder 
brother and imprisoned his mother. The country was on the 
verge of destruction and .so I could not but attempt to drive 
him out. It was not because I wanted to usurp the royal 
honors, but it was for the sake ot the line Vi Kwal’s raid 
was prompted by idle rumors gotten up by certain of Kwang- 
hA’s men, but let all the people know surely that I have done 
this for the sole purpose of saving the kingdom 

III the ninth moon another revolt wms attempted, with 
the object of putting Prince In-sring. the king’s younger 
brother, on the throne It was discovered in time and the 
principal movers were killed and the prince was banished to 
Kan-sOng in Kang-wun Province. 

On account of the frequent conflagrations in the city of 
P'yung-yang, the governor petitioned the king to piomiilgate 
a law requiring all houses in that town to be tiled instead of 
thatched. The king not only complied but gave money for 
the purcha.se of tiles. That law has not been abrogated to 
this day 

The year 1025 opened with warlike preparations. Gen. 
Vi collected a band of strong, stalwart men, the pick of 
the land, formed them into companies and regiments and drilled 
them at the Hun-yiin-wiin. inside the Hast Gate, and also 
at Mo-wha-kwan outside the West Gale Near the close 
of the year the king promulgated a most important law, 
sweeping away the disabilities of sous by concubine^ and giving 
them the right to become ofiBcials. One must know the prev- 
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alence of concubinage in Korea in order to understand how 
vitally this law must have affected the whole body of the peo- 
ple, of all ranks and classes. This was the more true from 
the fact that concubines are commonly taken because of the 
lack of an heir. Eligibility to office on the part of sons of 
o( concubines worked therefore in two directions. It elevated 
the positiou of the concubine and at the same time made the 
position of the barren wife more endurable. 

We have already given a sketch of the beginnings of the 
Manchu convulsion which was about to shake the whole of 
eastern Asia. During the interval occupied by the events 
narrated above, the Manchus were quietly preparing for the 
future. Gen. Kang Hong-rip, the Korean renegade, was 
still w'ilh them. Another Korean went over to the Manchus. 
It was Han Yun who fled to Kwi-sung in northern P‘yuog- 
an, from w’hich place he crossed the Ya-lu and found Gen. 
Kang among the Manchus. To him he said, “My relatives 
have now all been destroyed by the king and I am an outcast. 
Let us get an army together and go and be avenged on the 
Koreans.” Gen. Kang gave his hearty consent and together 
they sought the throne of the Manchu chief to lay their plan 
before him. 

S6 U-sin, the Ming governor of Liao-tuiig, heard of this 
plan and despatched a messenger to the King of Korea set- 
ting him on his guard against these two men. The king did 
not believe that Gen. Kang w'as irrecoverably lost, for he ap- 
pointed his son to go to the Manchus as envoy. Had this 
young man succeeded in reaching his destination he might 
have induced his father to remain faithful to Korea, but just 
beyond the border he encountered Manchu soldiers who did 
not understand him and would not let him pass. So he was 
comf>elled to return with his mission unaccomplished. It is 
probable that there would have been an invasion of Korea by 
the Manchus at that time had it uot been for the arrival in 
Liao-tung of the great Chinese general Wfln Sung-whaii. 
He was so skillful in the handling of soldiers that supcrhu- 
wian powers were ascribed to him. The Manchus could make 
oo headway against him, and it is said that Norach’i's 
chagrin at having failed to storm a town held by this famous 
general aggravated nn illness caused by a carbuncle on his 
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back and brought about his death. Upon his decease his 
second son Hongt’asi took the reins of government and car 
ried to completion the ambitious plans made by his illnstrious 
father. 

It is apparent that the Korean court was well awake to 
the dangers confronting them, for we learn that in the sev- 
enth moon of this year 1626 the wall of Nam-hati was com- 
pleted. This is the great mountain fortress about twenty 
miles to the south-east of Seoul. It was formerly the site 
of one of the capitals of P8kje. 

The year 1627 no .sooner opened that the long dreaded 
event took place. On the fifth moon 30,000 Manchu sol- 
diers crossed the Yalu River and a few days later stood be- 
fore the city of Eui ju. Approaching the gate a herald cried, 
“The second king of the great Golden Kingdom is now lay- 
ing his heavy hand on Korea. If you do not come out and sur- 
render we will raze your town to the level of the ground. “ 
Unfortunately for the good name of Korea the perfect was at 
that moment sleeping off the effects of a drunken debauch in 
the house of a dancing girl. He came forth and tried to get 
the garrison together, but it was too late, for already the 
traitor Han Ynn had entered the town in Korean clothes and 
had thrown the gates open to the ruthless invaders. The 
prefect and his whole garrison were set up in line and shot 
down by the savage Manchus, after which they boiled the 
body of the prefect in a kettle and sacrificed to heaven with 
the flesh. They then sent a letter to the king couched in the 
following terms : ‘ You have committed four crimes, (i) You 
did not send an envoy to commiserate with us on the death 
of the great Norach’i. (2) You have never thanked us for 
sparing your army when we beat you and the Chinese to- 
gether. (3) You afforded asylum to our enemy. Mo Mun- 
*iy*ng. (4) Your people have killed many of the residents of 
Liao-tung in cold blood. It is for these reasons that our 
wrath is kindled against you. " And so the iuvadiug army 
moved southward, forcing the Koreans to cut their hair and 
compelling them to act as guides. Hut tiiey did not come 
unopposed. They viere met at Yong-ch'Cn by its prefect at 
the head of 2.000 men, but a small ofticial turned traitor and 
opened the gates to the Manchus. On the seventeenth they 
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arrived at Rwak-san where they were told by the Korean 
garrison that death was preferable to surrender ; .the Koreans 
found it so, for they were soon overpowered and massacred. 
Two prefects whose wives had been confiscated by the Mancus 
thought to save themselves and recover their wives by going 
over to the enemy but when they did so they found their 
wives still held as concubines while they themselves \\ arc 
compelled to hold the bridles of the men who brnially refused 
to give back the women. 

Seoul was meanwhile going through one of those period- 
ical eruptions which she was destined to suffer for many 
vearstocome. Gen. Chang Man became genera!-in-chief. with 
Chong Ch’ung S;n as second They immediately took all the 
available forces and marched northw’ard. Gen. Sin was plac- 
ed at the Im-jin River to block the approach of the enemy 
Gen. Kim went south to collect troops lu Ch'ung-ch'ung 
Province, and others went in other directions A call was 
made to all the eight provinces for men. Gen. Yi S6 was 
put in command of Nam han. The king recalled many men 
from banishment, probably with a view to bringing into har- 
raony all the different elements and securing unanimity 
among all cla.sses. 

On the twenty-first the Manchus arrived before Au-ju. 
They cried, “Come out and surrender,” and received the 
answer, “We are here to fight and not to surrender.” The 
next day at dawn in a heavy fog they approached the wall. 
They had an euormous ladder mounted in some way on the 
backs of camels. This was placed against the wall and the 
enemy swarmed over, armed only with short swords and 
kr.ive.^ ; but these they used with such good effect that they 
soon gained a foothold. The coromandaut of the town. Nam 
Yi-heung, stood by the gate and shot mauy of the Manchus 
with his good bow and when his arrows were all gone he 
ordered bags of powder to be brought, and by exploding 
these he killed many of the eueniy but was himself killed io 
the process. 

P’yuiig-yaiig now being practically without defense, the 
prefect fled southward to the capital and told the king what 
had happened The Crown Prince was immediately sent into 
the souUi for safety and the king bimself with the ancestral 
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tablets and n'ith liis court hastened to the island of Kang-wha* 
leaving the city of Seoul in a condition better imagined than 
described. 

One of Gen. Kang's grievances against Korea was that 
he thought the king had killed his son, but when he learned 
that this was not only not true but that the king had sent 
that .son as envoy, though unsuccessfully, to the Manchus, 
there was a strong revulsion of feeling in his mind and he ex- 
pressed his sorrow at the invasion but said that it was now too 
late to stop it. He however advised the king to send gifts to 
the Manchu chief and sue for peace. 

When the Manchus arrived at Whang-ju they sent a letter 
forward to the king on Kang-wha saying, “There are three 
conditions on which we will conclude a peace with you. (i) 
You imist hand over to us the person of Mo Mun-nyQng. (2) 
You must give us 10,000 soldiers to help invade China. (3) 
You must give up the two northern provinces of P'yOng-an 
and Hani-gyGng.” On the ninth of the moon the envoy bear- 
ing this letter, accompanied by the Korean renegade Gen. 
Kang, took boat from Song-do for Kang-wha. The next day 
the king gave them audience and the envoy bowed before 
him, but the king did not bow in return. This made the envoy 
very angry, but the king said through an interpreter, “Tell 
him not to be angry, for I did not know the custom.” 

The king sent one Kang- Id to Whaug ju ostensibly to 
sue for peace but in reality to find out what the Manchus were 
doing there Not long after this the Manchu envoy returned 
to thf* same place but Gen. Kang remained on Kang-wha. 
When the enemy had advanced as far as P’yfing.sau, only a 
hundred ii from Kang-wha, the whole court urged the king to 
make peace on any terms, as all the soldiers had run away 
and the enenn were so near. When Gen. Kim, who had been 
left to guard Seoul, learned of the proximity of the Manchus, 
he fired all the government treasure and provisions and made 
good his escape. This was the signal for a general exodus of 
the people who swarmed out of the city and scattered in all 
directions seeking scfety among the mountains or in remote 
provinces. 

Ynn Hfiii had been tmpriaoned for having fled from 
P'yOng-yang without so much as attempting its defense, and 
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mtiiy of the officials begged the king to pattlon hint ; bnt they 
overdid it, and so many petitions came in that the king thought 
he was dangerously popular and ordered his execution. When 
the messenger of death reached the doomed man he found 
him playing a g^nie of chess. The man with whom he was 
playing burst out crying, but he said. **What are you crying 
about? lam the man who am going to die, not you. Let 
ns 6uish the game." So they hnished the game, after which 
Yun Hrtn quietly submitted to his fate. This is a sample of 

/rafV/ which never fails to elicit theappl^iuse of the Korean. 

On the tarentieth the Manchu general Yu Hfl left P’yflng- 
sau and went to Kang-wha to have an audience with the king. 
He advised the king to discard the Chinese calendar and use 
the Manchu one instead and he also said said the king nin.st 
send his son to the north as hostage. The king answered 
that his son was too young, but that he would send his young- 
er brother. Accordingly he sent Wun Ch’ang yung. not his 
brother but a distant relative. At the same time he .sent 
30,000 pieces of cotton. 300 pieces of white linen, 100 tiger 
skins and 100 leopard skins. Gen. Yu Hi was pleased at this 
and said that he wished to have Korea at peace but that it 
would first be ab.solutely necessary for the king to take a 
solemn oath of fealty to the Manchus. And he said it must 
be done immediately, before the Macchus should enter Seoul. 

The uext day a letter came from the Manchu Prince Yi 
Wan urging that a treaty be made and tbc solemn oath be 
sworn, and he added, "Either there must be such a treaty or 
we must fight. ’ ’ He ordered that the king have an altar made 
at once, on which to slay the animals and swear the oath. 
The Koreans hung back and said, "Have we not sent gifts and 
hosUges to the north? Why then should we be compelled to 
take this oath ?" In a rage the Manchu messenger rode away 
toward P’yOng-sau. This sudden departure was ominous and 
it frightened the Koreans, so that they hastened to set about 
building the altar. When, therefore, a few days later the 
Manchu generals Kang Hong- rip and Yn Hi <amc with an 
escort and demanded that a treaty should be ratified at once, 
the Koreans hastened to comply. The king went with Gen. 
Yu Hi to the alUr and the king was ordered to plunge the 
knife into the victims, a white horae and a Mack bnllock which 
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fftgttified the heavens and the earth respectively. At this. the 
courtiers all exclaimed, “The king: cannot do it. It roust be 
done by deputy. “ The king replied. “It makes iio difference 
now. We have eaten their insults and the people are all about 
to perish I will do it.” But still they opposed it so strong- 
ly that at last Yi Chung-gwi was appointed as substitute for the 
king. 

It was on the third day of the third moon of 1627 when 
the ceremony was performea outside the West Gate of the for- 
tress of Kaiig-uhrt. They killed the w-hite horse and black 
bullock and sacrificed to heaven. The Manchu oath ran as fol- 
lows; “The second king of the Manchus makes a treaty with 
the king of Korea. From this day we have but one mind and 
one thought. If Korea breaks this oath may heaven send a 
curse upon her. If the Manchus break it may they likewise be 
punished. The two kings will have an equal regard for truth 
and they will govern according to the principles of religion. 
May heaven help ns and give us blessings.” The Korean 
oath was as follows. “This day Korea takes oath and forms a 
treaty with the Keum (Kin) Kingdom. We too swear by this 
sacrifice that each shall dwell secure in the possession of his 
own lands. If either hates and injures the other may heaven 
send punishment upon the offending party. These two kings 
have minds regardful of truth. Each must be at peace with 
the other.” The next day the three highest Korean officials 
went to the Manchu camp to settle the details of the treaty. 
They said, “As we have made a treaty with you, of course you 
will not let your troops advance on Seoul. It will be best for 
you to move backward at once. Now you are the ‘elder 
brother’ and we the ‘youuger brother,’ so you will seethe 
propriety of staying on the other side of the Yalu River. The 
Miog dynasty of China has been as a parent to us for two 
hundred years and our kings have always received investiture 
from the Emperor. We have made a treaty now with you, 
but that does not require us to cast off the suzerainty of 
China.” This raised a storm about the Koreans’ ears, and 
for days they disputed over the point with the Korean commis- 
sion, but could not move them a hair’s breadth from this posi- 
tion. At last in astonishmeot Gen. Yu Hi sat down, folded 
his bands and said “The Kingdom of Korea is like a small is- 
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land or like fi hair» and if we should but raise oar foot it would 
be destroyed, and yet thouj^h destruction stares them in the 
face they will not forswear their fealty to China. This is 
frreatness. Such righteousness and faithfulness are admir- 
able. If the Mancha king consents, you shall do as you please 
in this respect.” They sent to the Mancha Prince who wu 
with the army at P'yflng-san and he gave his consent. Gen. 
Yn Hi then put in the Manchu claim for yearly tribute. It 
was an enormous amount but the Koreans decided they would 
send at least a small part of what was demanded. 

The Mancha army then moved northward beyong P‘yflng* 
yang to An-ju, being opposed there by Gen. Chdng Ch'ung- 
sin they told him that they had made a treaty with Korea and 
were on their way back to Manchuria. He thought they were 
retreating and were trying to deceive him, so he said. ”I have 
received no intimation of all this from headquarters, so you 
will have to wait here until I get word from the king ” 

The Manchu army on its way north through Whang-hi 
Province had stolen right and left, oxen, horses and women. 
They bored holes through the hands of children and fastened 
them together with cords and drove them north to make slavw 
of them. In the province of P‘yOng an they did not commit 
these outrages, for there was a la.-ge sprinkling of Manchus 
among the people. When they left P‘yOng-yang they burn^ 
it to the ground. North of that place they put a garrison in 
every large town, namely An-ju, Chong ju, SOn-ch'dn and 
Eui-ju. Strangely enough Koreans were put at the head of 
these garrisons. Of course these bodies of troops had to live 
off the people, and it seems that they did not scruple to 
plunder and confiscate in a wholesale manner. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that Chong Pang-su the prefect of ChOn-iM 
got out of patience and snid it could no longer be borne, 
gathering about him as many soldiers as possible, he began to 
make war on the Mancha garrisons wherever encountered. 
The Manchus were cut down by hundreds, as the country nm 
being scoured by small bands of foragers who felU^ ^ 
prefect's hands. Three of the Mancha captains joined their 
forces and tried to make headway against this Korean w 
binatkm, bat they were all killed and thdr farces 
pieces. The king, when he heard of these actions, was lood 
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in praise of the Koreans who so successfully opposed the an- 
lawful acts of the Manchu garrisons. 

Not long after this a letter came from the Manchu head- 
quarters saying, “Having made a treaty of peace with us. why 
do you now set upon and kill our people?” To which the 
Koreans boldly replied. “It was one of the conditions of that 
treaty that all Manchus should move beyond the Yalu. If 
they had done so, there would have been no trouble. But 
many of your people stopped in P'yOnj^-an Province and stole 
our cattle and our women. The people could not endure it 
and so revolted. But it was not at our instigation. It is 
evident that the trouble b;gan with you. It would be well if 
you would send back the 2,000 people you have ca/ried away 
aiptive to Manchuria.” The argument was conclusive, as 
the Manchus acknowledged by sending back the captive Ko- 
reans. When the Japanese heard that the Koreans had been 
successfully opposing the Manchus they sent a present of 300 
muskets, 300 swords and 300 pounds of po^vder. but the Ko- 
reans wisely declined the gifts and sent them back to Japan. 


Chapter VI. 

The king return* to Sctnil ...mihUry reforms message from China 

.... Manchu familiarities . conspiracies frustrated .... Manchu 

complaints .... pacified Japanese offers a naval station ... 

a lawless Chinumati . . . .beheaded. . . . factional fights courier sys- 

tem a disloyal Chinaman envoy to China meets Homan Ca- 
tholics .... quarrel with the Manchus tribute Chinese ren- 

egades. . . .two great Manchu generals. . . .a stirring memorial .... a 
frightened envoy .... war inevitable .... omen Emperor con- 
gratulates the king. ..divided counse<s fatal mistake. . . .panic in 

Seoul. . . .the king takes refuge m Nani-han. 

On the tenth of the fourth moon the king .started back 
towards Seoul, which he entered two days later. He was now 
fully awake to the need of a well drilled army, and he set to 
work in earnest drilling one. He stationed a general at 
Kang«wha permanently and instituted the custom of requiring 
military duty of every citizen under forty years of age and 
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over fiftetMi. Some were sent to Seoul to drill for three yean. 
The 6rst year wan spent in learning the methods of guarding 
gates and walls, the second in musket practice, and the third 
in swordsmanship and archery When they had been tbor* 
roughly drilled they were sent to the country to drill the 
militia. In this way an available force of 700.000 men is said 
to have been trained If this is the estimate of the number 
of able-bodied men between fifteen and forty it gives a valu- 
able clue to the entire population of the country at the time. 
At this time the custom was revived of having the men stand 
in squads of ten, five in front and five behind. When the 
front rank had discharged their pieces they fell back and the 
rear line stepped forward and discharged theirs, while the 
others reloaded A Chinese envoy was sent from Nanking 
with a message to the king but refused to come further than 
Ka-do Island, from which place he forwarded his message, 
which ran, “Huw does it happen that you have made peace 
with the Manchus?” The king made reply, “The Mtnehus 
overwhelmed us with their vast numbers and it meant either 
a treaty or our extinction We had no time to send and ex- 
plain matters to the Emperor.” The Emperor sent a reply 
to this saying, 'T have received your reply and I am truly 
j»0Tr>' for yon. Yon are in no wise to blame. Now hoard 
vour wealth and by-and bye you and I will rise and strike 
these Manchus to the earth. ” 

It will be rcu^embered that the king had scut one of his 
relatives as hostage to the Manchus. but now. according to 
the stipulations of the treaty, he came back, escorted by the 
Manchu general Yu HA. The king scut high officials to 
meet them outside the South Gate, but this did not satisfy 
the Manchu. who was angry that the king did not come in per- 
son. So the king had to go out and meet them and give a 
feast to the returning party. When Gen. Yn Hi met the 
king he wanted to kiss him. saying that it was a custom by 
which he showed friendship and a demonstration that the 
oath still held firm between them ; but the king refused the 
oscnlatory salute and so the general compromised by patting 
him on the back. 

Late in this year two dangerous conspiracies were made 
against the government. The first was by Yi In- jo a former 
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officiiil living in Kang-wOn Province. He had a goodly fol- 
lowing among the people and made bold to liberate all the 
criminala. After looting several towns he went into camp 
on a mountain top. The government troops, however, sur- 
rounded him and finally captured him and sent him up to the 
capital where he was beheaded together with his two sons. 
The other attempt was of a diflFercnt nature. Yn Hyo-rip, 
an exile in Chc-ch‘0n, a relative of the deposed king’s wife, 
decided to work up an insurrection. He sent his son op to 
Seoul in disguise to make arrangements with a disloyal eo- 
nucb. Soldiers also came disguised as mercl.ants. but all 
armed to the teeth. The palace was to be seized on the 
fourth day of the new year. As fortiin* would have it. Hn 
Chdk, a relative of one of the conspirators, learned of the plot 
in time, but only jusf in time, to inform the Prime Minister. 
So when the attack was made the whole party was .seized and 
with them Yn Hyo-rip himself, who had come up to Seoul in 
woman’s clothes and in a woman’s chair. Being questioned 
about the affair he testified that he was not the prime mover 
io the matter but that he had been set on by the queen dow- 
ager, who wanted to put the king’s uncle on the throne. 
That aged and respectable woman indignantly denied any 
knowledge of the plot and a.s proof of her innocence she 
nrged that the said uncle be put to death. All united in this 
request and it was finally granted, though agains^ the better 
instincts of the king who believed him innocent. We shall 
see later that the king was right. 

The Manchus were still fretful. A letter came post haste 
from the north saying. “We have now sent back many cap- 
tivea and you agreed to pay for the rest, but when they got 
acroas the border and were lost to us we never saw the money. 
Not a year has passed since the treaty was ratified and yet 
you break it with impunity. When the Chinese acted thus 
we retalbted by seizing twenty four of their districts. Now 
you mnat send those men straight back to os.” Among all 
the courtiers there was but one dissenting voice, that of Chang 
Yu. who said, “The government is for the people and if it 
gives up any of the people thus, from that hour it ceases to 
be a govern meat. Sooner should we let the Manchus destroy 
the goveromeot outright than comply with such a demand. “ 
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This csnied the dty, and ait eti\*oy was sent north bearing a 
preaent of a maftnificent sarord. joo poondauf ictnaeiiK. seven* 
ty sable skins, bot only five of the men demanded. The Man* 
cbos were highly pleased and forgave all that had been done 
to displease them. The Japanese heari^ig of this again sent 
an envoy saying, ’*Those Manchusarea bold lot. Thev have 
made a treaty with you bnt they do not treat you well Jnst 
say the word and we will come and whip them for you.*’ 
This frightened the king and he wanted to forward the mes- 
sage to the Manchus but Kim Sin*gtik said. *‘If you do that 
you will get the Manchus and the Japmese to fighting each 
other on Korean soil and we will be the little fish between 
two whales.” This argument carried the day. 

In the year 1639 the king established a naval station 
on Kyo*dong Island and placed there an admiral to guard 
that island and Kang wlia from attack from the seaward 
side. This was with the expectation that the court might 
again find it necessafv to seek asylum on the island of Katig- 
wha. 

A Chinese general, Mo Mun-nyung. had been stationed 
by the Emperor on Ka-do Island near the mouth of the Yslu. 
to withstand the Manchus, but this man was not loyal to 
China, and had a leaning himself toward the Manchus. He 
could see that the Manchus were destined to become masters 
of the situation He was very angry when Korea made ■ 
treaty with the Manchus for he feared that they would try to 
hurt his reputation with them. When the Manchus attacked 
the Chinese in the neighboring mainland of Ltao-tuiig he 
never raised a hand in their defense, though it in said, perhaps 
wrongly, that he had an array of 500.000 (!) men. On the 
other hand he vented his spite against Korea by harrying her 
northern shores and killing maoy captives on their way borne 
from the Manchu territory. The Emperor tried to call him 
to account for this bot received no reply. Meau while this 
Oen. Mo Mnn>nyung styled himself **Son of Heaven beyond 
the Sea.'* As he thus showed his hand, the question as to his 
disloyalty was settled, and Gen. WOn Snog-bao came from 
China to call him to account, a thing be bad not foreseen. 
When Gen. Wfln approached and called on him to come and 
I'^port to him, he dared not refuse, fearing that the troops uu* 
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der him would not be williiijj to attack their fellow*country‘ 
men under Gen. WHu. As may be surmised he lost his head 
as soon as he arrived in the camp of the latter. 

\n spile of her miliiatv aclivitv Kore.i was anything but 
strong The two leading pirties. the Noron and Sorou were 
quarrelling like cats and dogs together There was one con- 
stant succe*«sion of banishments and recalls, as one party or 
another obtained temporary control of the government. There 
was no sort of harmony or unanimity in the discharge of the 
public business and it had to look out for itself, while those 
who should have been attending to it wxre wrangling There 
was a high honorary title called ChOl-laug, and the leading 
men quarrelled so much over it that the king was at last com* 
pelled to abolish it altogether. And yet in the midst of this 
strife the king found opportunity to establish the Mii-hak, a 
body of 200 men to act as swift cou^e^^ It is said they could 
cover 300 // a day, or 100 miles. 

The Manebu Geii. Yu HA, of whom \ve have spoken, was 
originally a Chinaman living in Liao-tung. but had gone over 
to the Manchus. The Emperor was furious at this and oflfered 
a rew’ardof 1,000 ounces of silver and high position to anyone 
who should apprehend him. For a time he went under an 
assumed uame, but finally with his three brothers he came to 
Gen. Mo MuiunyOng whom he knew to be secretly disloyal 
lo China. When Gen. Mo had been executed Gen. Yu came 
of course under the jurisdictiou of Gen. Wftu. Shortly after 
this Gen. Yu was killed in a battle but his three brothers decid- 
ed to rise up against the loyal Chinaman. In the midst of 
the funeral obsequies of their brother they rose and killed Gen. 
Chin who had been left in charge of the Chinese forces, and 
they tried to kill the Koreans as well, but in this they were 
unsuccessful and shortly afterward were driven out by the 
Korean forces. When the Emperor heard of this he was high- 
ly pleased and praised the Koreans, 

The Maochus naturally considered this occupation of 
Ka-do as a menace to them and they sent a force of 20,000 men 
to attack the Chinese, at the same time demanding boats of 
the Koreans whereby lo transport their troops. This was not 
granted, but the Koreans in order to avoid the effects of a 
too evident leaning towards the Chinese, gave the Manebns aoo 
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bags of rice. But the Chinese did not wait for the Matichus 
to cross to the island. They crossed to the mainland and at- 
tacked the Maiichus unexpectedly, killing 4(X) and putting the 
rest to flight. 

During this year, 1 6.^1. an envoy to China. Ch*>iig Tu-wftn, 
while in Nanking, fell in with an aged Roman Catholic priest 
named Jean Niuuk. who engaged the attention of the envoy 
because of bis venerable and almont saint like appearance;. 
This man was one of the com pan ions of the celebrated P Ricci. 
From him the envoy received some volumes on scieiics, a pair 
of pistols, a telescope and some other articles. The mention 
of a cannon in the native records is probably a mi-tak : of some 
copyist who wrote the word cannon in place of pistol 

The king was told by his ofl&cials that the Maiichus were 
Mire to invade Korea again b?fprc long and so the island of 
Kang-wha was well provisioned and arm-, were pr;;pared. He 
was urged to form a junction with the Chinese on Ka do Is- 
land and make an attack on the Manchus. The fortresses of 
Ch ul-san and Un-san in P'yfiiig an Province were built at 
this tune and every effort was made to put the country in a 
state of defense against th.* northern hordes A lonress was 
al.so built near Eui-ju. which was the equivalent of a d.-clara* 
lion of war against the .\lanchus The result was soon ap- 
parent. A Manchu envoy made his appearance bearing a 
missive which said, “Korea has .seen fit to break her treaty 
with us and she is no longer to be called ‘younger brother, ‘ 
but a vassal state. She shall pay us annually a tribute of 
10,000 ounces of gold, 10.000 ounces of silver, 10,000,000 
pieces of linen." The king replied that he had no gold but 
that he would give some tiger skins These the envoy scorn- 
fully refused and returned to the north. The king was some- 
what disturbed by this and ordered an envoy to go to Man- 
eburia with gifts, but they were all returned untouched. At 
this the king was furious and ordered an envoy to go and say 
that Korea would never again seud tribute nor make peace 
with the Manchtts Kim Si-yang expostulated with the king 
and tuM him that such a message would be suicidal, but he 
was banished on the spot. It is probable the message never 
reached the Manchu camp, for we learn that with the opening 
of a new vear th- king had Hi>me to Hk seim-s ind sent trib- 
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nte to the north to the extent of 800 pieces of silk, 800 pieces 
of linen. 800 pieces of ^^rass cloth. 800 pieces of cotton. 60 
tifrer skins. 300 sea-otter skins and 800 quires of heavy 
pa|)cr 

The Korean territory becime the asylum for several ren- 
egade Chinese generals who demanded sustenance, and what 
between these and the Manchus it b^ame well-nigh im- 
possible to keep or. good terras either with the Emperor or 
with the Manchus The latter were continually ravaging 
the northern border and were apparently losing all their 
former feeling of friendship. Thi-* cannot be wondered at, 
for the king was openly siding with the Chinese 

III the spring of 1636 the king ordered a remeasureraent 
of all the arable land in the three southern provinces. It 
seems that the people were thriving and the margin of cul- 
tivation was broadening so that a remeasureraent became 
necessary for a re-estimate of the revenue. At thesametime 
he despatched two envoys to the Manchn court at Mukden. 
The Manchus had just begun to style their empire the Ch’ing 
or “clear ’* And now for the first time W'e meet the names 
of the two great Manchu generals who were destined to play 
such a prominent part in the invasion of Korea They were 
called Yonggoldfi and Mabud& These two men came to the 
Yalu River and received the king’s missive addressed to the 
son of the Ch’ing Emperor. The two envoys were brought 
into the Manchu Emperor’s presence, where they were order- 
ed to bow, but refused They were forced to a stooping posi- 
tion. but resisted, whereupon they were stripped, beaten and 
driven away. 

The Manchus were now fully determined to invade 
Korea and bring her to her knees once more. In prepara- 
tion fur this the two generals above named were sent to Seoul 
as envoys, but in reality to spy out the land and learn the 
roads The officials almost with one voice urged the king to 
burn the letters brought by these envoys and to kill the men 
themselves. To show the extent of the infatuation of the 
Koreans it is necessary to subjoin a memorial which was pre- 
sented the king at this time. It said “Since I was bom I 
btve never heard of two emperors How can these wild 
Nix-nge^i claim imperiil power* Once before a rebel (referring 
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TO Ktog Hong-rip) came with these robbers and the king 
was compelled to flee to Kang-wha. If at that time we had 
onlv cut off the traitor's head it woold have been to our hon- 
or and it would have shout like the sun and moon. These 
Manchu robbers are wolves and tigers. How can we think 
of casting off our allegiance to China? All our troubles have 
arisen because we did not kill Gen. Kang. This news about 
the Manchus rends my heart, for. though we live in a dis- 
tant corner of the world, we have manners. From King T*i- 
jo’s time till now we have been loyal to the Ming power. 
Now that the northern savages are growing strong and we» 
through fear, are compelled to follow them, we may for a 
time escape harm, but in the end the world will scorn us. 
It was a mistake for the government to give thoM envoys a 
polite reception, and now the officials sit still while the king 
is being insulted by outsiders. Our situation is not only 
dangerous, it is pitiable. Here we sit and do nothing to pre- 
vent the enemy entering our territory. I see what the 
Maiichus want. They know we are weak, and they want to 
hold us in their hand and make a boast of us. If they want 
to play at empire why do they not do it among themselves 
and not come to us with it? They do it so as to be able to 
say that they have Korea in their train. Now let os be 
men and cut off these envoys' heads and put them in a box 
along with their insulting letter and send the whole back to 
their so-called emperor. If the king does not like my advice 
let him cut off my head and send it. I cannot live to see and 
hear the insults of these savages. The people of the nothern 
provinces grind their teeth at them and swear that they can- 
not live with them. Today mu.st decide the continued ex- 
istence or the destruction of this kingdom. The king should 
send out a proclamation far and wide for the people to flock 
to the snppbrt of the royal banners. Then would we all re- 
joice to die, if need be, for our country.” This speech is prob- 
ably an exact expression of the feeling of the vast majority 
of the officials and people at that time, but most of them had 
the good sense to keep still, for such talk was sore to bring 
swift retribution. It is evident the king thought so, for he 
answered this warm appeal by saying, ”You have spoken 
ver>* well but it is a little permatore for ns to go to cutting 
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off the heads of envoys from a neighboring power : we will 
consider the matter however.’* 

The Manchu envoys had with them some Mongol soldiers 
to prove to the Koreans that the Mongols had acinally sur- 
rendered to the Manchu power. The envoys asked that these 
be treated well, but the king had them treated as slaves. 
The object of the embassy was nominally to attend the funer- 
al of the king’s grandmother, but the king deceived them by 
sending them to an enclosure in the place where a screen was 
closely drawn around. The envoys supposed this was the 
obsequies and began their genuflections, but a violent gust 
of wind bl.w the screens over and they saw that they had 
been duped. They immediately were seized with fear lest 
they be foully dealt with and rushing out they mounted 
their steeds and fled by way of the South Gate. The hoys 
pelted them with stones as they passed. The people knew 
that this was a serious matter and messenger after messenger 
was sent after the fleeing envoys pleading with them to come 
back, but of course without avail 

The Prime Minister told the king that war was now in- 
evitable and that it was necessary to call the people to arms 
at once. The king consented and the proclamation went 
forth saying, “Ten years ago we made a treaty with these 
Manchus, but their nature is so bad and they are so insulting 
that we never before were so ashamed. From the king, 
down to the lowest subject all must unite in wiping out this 
disgrace They now claim to be an empire and that we are 
their vassal. Such insolence canr.ot lie borne. It may mean 
the overthrow of our kingdom but we could do no les.« than 
drive the envoys awav. All the people saw them go. Of 
course it menus immediate war and all the people must now 
come up to their responsibilities and swear \o be avenged on 
the Manchus even at the cost of life itself.” 

The Manchu envoys delayed on Korean soil long enough 
to secure u copy of the proclamation and. armed with this, 
they crossed the border and made their way to the Manchu 
headquarters. 

Ill Seoul there were various counsels. One side argued that 
the palace at Kang-wha should be burned so that the king’s 
mind might not tarn toward that as an asylum. Others said 
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that the king should go to P‘yuiig-yang and lead the army in 
person. We are told that there were many omens of impend- 
ing danger at this time. They are of course fictitious, but 
they show the bent of the Korean mind. They say that at 
one place large stones moved from place to place of their own 
accord. In another place ducks fought on the water and kill- 
ed each other. In another place a great flock of storks con- 
gregated in one place and made a ‘'camp.'* Outside the South 
Gate there was a great fight among the frogs. In the south, 
toads came out and hopped about in mid-wiuter A pond in 
the palace became red like blood. In summer the river rose so 
high that it lapped the foundations of the East Gate. At 
twenty-seven different places in Seoul the land rose and fell. 
Such are some of the popular supersititions. 

The Chinese general in charge of troops on Ka-do Island 
sent word to the Emperor that Korea had broken with the 
Manchus, whereupon the Emperor .sent a letter congratulat- 
ing the king and praising his boldness. The Chinese envoy 
further said, T came to bring the letter of prai.se from the 
Emperor but at the same time he recognises the great danger 
in which you are and he grants permission for you to conclude 
a peace with them if yon so wish.” But the king had decid- 
ed on the arbitrament of war and this pointed hint was not 
taken. 

The king had now collected an army in P'yung-yang and 
he gave each soldier a present of cotton cloth. The whole 
number of the army is not given, but we are told that there 
were 10,234 skillful archers and 700 musketeers. It seems 
that the review did not satisfy all, for one of the leading of- 
ficials said, ”If we take this final step and go to war we shall 
all perish, so it might be well to send an envoy and try to 
patch up matters with them.” To this another replied hotly, 
*'All the people are bent on war and are determined to rid 
themselves of these savages. You are a traitor to your coun- 
try to talk of sending an envoy. You are insulting the king. 
You are over-riding the will of the great majority.” But the 
other answere>i calmly. ‘‘We have no army that can stand be- 
fore them an hour and some fine morning we shall all he fouud 
dead in bed. There is no place to take the ancestral tablets, 
so my advice is to send generals to P‘yung-yaug and have 
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soldiers well drilled, aud at the same time send an envojr to 
the Manchas to see how they talk. It may be that thing^s may 
be so arranged that we can go along quietly as before. At 
any rate it will give us time to prepare. If worse comes to 
worst aud we have to defend the Yalu we will do our best, but 
it is evident that if they once cross we will necessarily become 
supplicants.’* This was too good logic to be withsto^vi and 
yet it was worse than nothing, for it was either just too strong 
or just too weak, and it threw the whole court into a fatal un- 
certainty. 

.In the tenth moon the Mnnchn gen<^ral Mabtidi. appear- 
ed on the west bank of the Yalu and sent word to the prefect 
of Eui ju saying. '‘On the twenty-sixth of the next moon our 
armies are to move on Korea, but if within that time you send 
an envoy we will desist, even though it be at the last moment. 
Gen. Kim Nyu told the king this and urged that the envoy 
be sent, but only an interpreter was sent with a letter to the 
Manchu chief. When the Manchus saw’ this man they said 
“Go back and tell the king that if he does not send his son 
and the Prime Minister and another high official to perform 
the treaty ceremony before the twenty fifth of the next moon, 
our armies will instantly be put in motion ” Yonggoldif 
brought out the copy of the proclamation he had brought with 
him from Korea and said, “Look at this. It cannot be said 
that it was we who broke the treaty first. ’ ’ A letter was given 
the messenger for the king in which was written, “They say 
you are building many forts. Is it to block my way to your 
capital ? They say you are building a palace on Kang-wha to 
find refuge in. When I have taken your eight provinces will 
Kang-wha be of any use to yon ? Can your councillors over- 
come me with a writinR-bru.sh?“ 

When this ominous letter reached Seoul the king and the 
highest of the officials wanted to make terms with the Man- 
chus at once, but they were opposed stoutly by the whole mass 
of the lesser officials. At last however a man was dispatched 
to convey the acceptance by Korea of the Manchu terms ; but 
the fatal day had passed, and when the messenger met the 
Manchus advancing upon £ui-jn. he wassetaed. As war was 
now beyond peradventure Generals Kim Nyu and Kim Cba-jttm 
advised tliat the prefectural towns along the route that the 
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Mancbas wotild come be moved back from the main road. 
This was ordered and the prefectures of £tii- ju, P‘> anfr-yan|^ 
and Whaiijf-ju were moved from ten to a hundred It back. 
AH the towns along the way were deserted by their in- 
habitants. 

Gen. Kini Cha-jQm forced the people at the point of the 
sword to rebuild the fortress at Chong t.ing Mountain, but he 
did not attempt to guard the Yaln, for he was possessed 
bv the the infatuation that the Manchus would not come after 
ail. There was a line of fire signal mountains from Kui ju 
all the way to Seoul but he ordered the fires to be lighted only 
as far as his quarters, in case of war. as it would cause great 
consternation in the capital His criminal incredulity and 
carelessness were so great that when in the twelfth moon the 
double fires gleamed forth along the line from the north tell- 
ing of the appro ich of an invading army, he still averred that 
it was nothing more nor less than the envoy heralding his re- 
turn. He sent no messages nor warnings to Seoul. He sent 
a messenger north to discover where the Manchus were. This 
man came running back and announced that the north was full 
of them. Still the general would not believe it^and wanted to 
kill the man for deceiving him. The report was however 
confirmed by so many eye-witnesses that be was at last com- 
pelled to believe it and sent word to Seoul that the Manchus 
had come. On the twelfth a letter from the prefect of Eui-ju 
announced in Seoul that the Manchus had crossed the river 
140.000 strong. The next day a letter from the tardy Kim 
announced that the Manchus had already traversed the pro- 
vince of P‘yOng-an. This news was like a thunder-bolt Irom 
a clear sky to the people of the capital. They were thrown 
into a panic and are described as having resembled boiling 
water. The roads were choked with fugitives from the city. 
The king said. ''Liberate all the captives and prisoners and 
grant an amnesty to all who have been banished." All pre- 
fects who had not gone to their posts were sent forthwith. 
The king desired to start at once for Kang-wha. and he ap- 
pointed Kim Kyfing-jcung to have military control there with 
Yi Min-gu as second. An aged Minister Yun Pang together 
with Kim Sang-yong took the ancestral tablets and went ahead 
to that taland. Then followtd the Queen and the Princes. 
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Filially the kin^ appointed Sin Keui wDii to guard the capital. 

On the fourteenth the Maiichu army entered Whang-hA 
Province and almost immediately the news came that they 
had arrived at Changdan only 120 //from Seoul. There 
they caught the prefect, cut off his hair, dressed him in Man- 
chu clothes and forced him to act as guide. At noon the 
next dav the king and the Crown Prince passed out the 
South G'lte on their wav to Kang-wha, when suddenly mes- 
sengers came hnrryifjg up saying that the Mancha horsemen 
had already arrived at Yang-w’ha-jin on the river and that 
the road to Kang-wha was consequently blocked. The king 
and his immediate followers went up into the pavilion above 
the gate and conferied together. The native chronicler says 
that “their faces were white and their voices were like the 
croaking of country frogs. “ And well they might be. Chi 
Yd hfl .'•aid. “They have comedown from the border in five 
days and must be very tired. I wmU take 500 .men and go 
out and hold them in check until the king can get to Kang- 
wha.” But Ch’oe MyOng-gil said. “We must decide immedi- 
ately, for the enemy is at our very doors. We cannot fight 
them, but I will go out the gate and parley with them and 
meantime the king can escape to Nani-han.” To this the 
king eagerly assented and Ch’oe took ten cattle and ten tubs 
of wine and went out to meet the enemy. All the gates on 
the south side of Seoul were closed and the king aud his suite 
started for the East Gate. The crown prince’s groom ran 
away and the prince was compelled to hold the bridle himself. 
The people crowded around the royal party so closely that it 
was almost impossible to move, but finally the gate was pass- 
ed and the party hurried forward. \i seven o’clock that 
uight the royal cavalcade entered the welcome gate of Nam- 
hail. So rapid had been the pace that only six men in the 
king's retinue remained until they arrived at their destina- 
tion. The rest arrived some time before midnight. They all 
urged the king to start at day light and reach Kang-wha by a 
circuitous route. This was determined upon, but a storm of 
sleet and rain came on, which rendered the roads so slippery 
that the king was compelled to dismotinl aud walk. It soon 
became evident that this would not do. The king was very 
cold uud the progress was hopelessly slow. So they placed 
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him ill a litter hastily extemporised and brought him back to 
the fortress. It turned out that this was fortunate, for the 
Manchus had guarded every approach to Kang-wha so carc- 
fuly that the king never would have been able to gel through. 
Gen. Ch’oe, who had gone to parley with the enemy, went 
beyond the Peking Pass and met Gen. Mabud& and said. 
“We made a treaty with you some time since, but now you 
comedown upon us with this great array. How is this?'* 
The Manchu answered. Tt is not we who have broken the 
treaty but you. and we have come to learn from the king the 
reason of it. ’ Gen Ch'oe replied. “Well, you cannot sec 
him. He has gone to the fortress of Nam han.“ 

Together they entered Seoul and there the Manchu gen- 
eral had Gen. Ch’oe send a letter to the king as follows, “The 
Manchu general has come to make a treaty with us. but he 
says we are al! afraid of him and that even the king has fled. 
He says that if the king wants to make peace he must send 
his son and the prime minister together w’ith the man who 
advised the king to break the treaty. They demand an im- 
mediate answer. “ That night no answer came and MabudA 
charged Gen. Ch’oe with having deceived him and wanted to 
kill him on the spot, but the rest dissuaded him saying “Let 
us go to Natn-han ourselves. " They made Gen. Cli’oe act 
as guide and soon they stood before that renowned fortres.s. 
Gen. Ch'oe went ahead and entered alone. The king seized 
his hand and said, “Yon are come to save us.” But the gen- 
eral said “The Manchu goucral was exceedingly angry because 
you did not answer my letter last night, so he has now come 
with a third of his whole force. In order to pacify him we 
cannot but comply with his three conditions.” The king re- 
plied, “You are deceived by him. Do you think he has come 
all this way to be satisfied so easily as that?” 


Chapter VII. 

Mandia camps . . .the garrison of Nam-han . . .a trick . .divided oooo> 
■els . . .the king determines to fight it oat ... Koreans eager to fight 
. . . .the garrison pat on half rations . . .terrible cold . . .message to 
the provinces . soccessful sallies ...the king's kindness — the 
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MMicfau ftuc« . .the gift refneed . . . .help from the oatfide. . . .no* 
•eccetiful Tcntare . . .plenty and want . imperial edict . the an* 
ftwer ...a night attack . relief party defeated ...other attempts 
to relieve the king . . .a cowardly general .a clever trick Ko- 
rean defeat ...motoal recriminations .. a ghastly trick ...desper- 
ate itraiu ...correspondence ...a starving garrison ...a heroic 
answer ...king wants to surrender ... Manchu demands — fight- 
ing continned. 

The Manchu army encamped along the southern side of 
the city from Mo-wha-gwan to the South Gate and out side the 
East Gate, and the air resounded with the sound of music and 
drums. At first the soldiers committed no excesses beyond 
the theft of a few cattle and an occasional woman, but now 
that it was learned that the king had run away to Nam-han 
the license became unbounded and men and women were 
killed in large numbers. The royal treasure houses were 
looted ind nothing was too sacred to be dragged about the 
streets. That same night a band of the Manchus completely 
encircled Nara-han, which must be well-nigh ten miles 
around. 

The king set a strong guard all about the wall, appoint- 
ing Gen. Sin Ky6ng*jin to gnard the East Gate, Gen. Ku 
Kweng the South Gite, Gen. Yi So the North Gate aud Gen. 
Yi Si-bAk the West Gate. Generals WOn Tu-p‘yo, Ku In- 
hu, Han Whe-il and Pak Whan went all about the wall with 
strong bodies of troops, to prevent the entrance of any scal- 
ing party. The whole number of troops in the fortress was 
about 12.000. Gen. Nam An-gap held the important position 
of Commissariat Chief. The king’s retinue aud court con- 
sisted of 200 officials, 200 of his relatives, loo clerks, and 
300 servants of different degrees. All these received their 
salary in rice. Officials of the first and second grades 
were allowed to have three servants and two horses, those of 
the third, fourth and fifth grades could have two servants and 
one horse, while those below these could have but one servant 
and one horse. The commander-in-chief was Gen. Kim Nyu. 
His advice to the king was to send the crown prince and the 
prime minister at once and make the best terms possible. 
It was decided to deceive the enemy if possible, $0 Neung 
Pong-su, a distant relative of the king, assumed the name of 
the king's younger brother and Sim Chip assumed the role of 
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crown prince. Together they sallied out to tr>* their hand on 
the Manchus. When they came before Mabiidi, that hard- 
headed warrior looked them over, turned them inside out 
and sent them back to the king with the curt reply that. *‘As 
you have been trying to play a trick on us we will now con- 
sent to treat with no one whatever except .he crown prince 
himself. If you will send him we will talk with you.” This 
they demanded in spite of the statements of the messengers 
that the crown prince was still in mourning for his mother. 

When this ultimatum was delivered to the king there 
was a division of opinion. Gen. Kim Nyu and several others 
averred that there was nothing to do but comply with the 
demands But the king said, “I will die first.” Kim Sang- 
hdn took the other side and said. "Whoever talks of surren- 
dering so tamely is a traitor.” On the seventeenth the king 
sent Hong SO-bongtothe Matichucamp and said. “I am will- 
ing to send my secotid or third son to you but they are all in 
Kang-wha.” They answered as before, "Wc will .see no one 
but the crown prince.” When the crown prince expressed 
his willingness to go. a courtier said, "We have a good strong 
garrison and .shall we tamely surrender and send our future 
king into the clutches of these highwaymen? If he goes I 
shall strangle myself with my own bridle ” Another said, 
"Let us fight them. We-are men, not straw manikins." So 
the king made up his mind that it would be war and not sur- 
render and be so proclaimed, "We shall fight to the bitter 
end. Let no one expect or hope for peace.” He then des- 
patched a letter to KimCha jftm in P’yung-yaug. saying "Wc 
are hemmed in here and our forces are small and food scarce, 
but we have determined to fight it out even though it cuds 
the dynasty. So hasteu and come to our aid with all the forces 
at your commaml. ” The next day the ginrd of the North 
Gate made a successful sally, returning with six Maochu 
heads. This excited the soldiers almost to frenzy, and they 
were eager to rush out aud engage the besiegers. Unfortun- 
ately all the rice that had been stored at the river for the 
provisouiug of Nam-han had been seized by the Maochns, 
but the arms and ammunition were safe within the walls. 
The king took advantage of the elation of the soldiers over 
this snccessfnl sally to make them a little speech, in which he 
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remarked, **Shall we surrender or fight? It is for you to 
say." Sim (Cwang-su answered grimly for them all and said 
“Show US the head of the man who advised to surr wilder 
This referred to Gen. Ch*oe Mydng-gil, but the rest did 
not dare to second the request. From th^t time the walls 
were guarded with renewed vigilance Day after day the 
smoke of the Manchu camps went up to heaven round about 
the beleagured fortress. On the nineteenth the king sacri- 
ficed at the tomb of On-jo, the founder of the ancient king- 
dom of PAk-je. of which Nam-han was for many years the 
capital. On the same day Gen. Ku Kweng made a sally from 
the West Gate and took twenty Manchu heads. T.iis again 
excited the garrison almost beyond control. The following 
day a renegade Korean who bad gone over to the Manchus 
came near the gate and parleyed with the guard, urging that 
the king surrender and mike peace ; but when the king heard 
of it he ordered that if the man came again he should not be 
met at the gate but that the guard should only talk down at 
him from the top of the wall. 

The matter of provisions was one of prime importance, 
and the king called the chief of commissariat and asked him 
how many days’ rations there were remaining in the store- 
houses. He replied that there were enough provisions to 
last sixty days, but that if great economy were exercised it 
might last seventy days. He .sjid the horses could have but 
one measure of beans a day and the servants must get along 
as best they could, on birley and o.its. Someone suggested 
that as there were a larg^ nnnib;;r of people present vtho held 
no important position, the king ought not to feel obliged to 
support them, but the king vetoid this by siying, “They 
came here trusting in me and now shall I aeprive them of 
food? No, we will all eat or go hungry together.” The 
weather was very cold and the m^n exposed upon the wall 
suffered Siverely, Their cheeks, being frost-bitten, cracked 
open in a very painful miuoer. In view of this the king 
ordered that night guards be dispen.sed with and that no old 
or feeble men should be put on picket duty in these exposed 
positions. 

The king again sent out a letter to the governors of the 
different provinces saying, “We are here hemmed in ; our life 
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hangs by a thread. Let all loyal tiieti rally to oar support, 
and march agaist the besieging force.** To Kim Cha-jOm he 
wrote, “For seven days we have now been immured and we 
have come to the brink of destruction. Come immediately to 
our aid.” 

On the twenty-6rst there were two simultaneous sallies, 
from the East and West Gates respectively, and each resulted 
in the securing of a few trophies For the enconragemeut of 
the soldiers Kim Sin-guk suggested that a schedule of rates 
be issued offering prizes for Manchu heads. The king’s 
intention not to surrender was still unshaken, for when a 
courtier memorialized him urging surrender he burned the 
document in anger. On the twenty-second a Manchu mes- 
senger rode up to the gate and asked if the king were ready 
to surrender yet. The answer came in the shape of fierce 
sallies on the South and East sides in which forty heads were 
taken and in which Gen. Yi Chi-wftn, with an iron club, killed 
two mounted generals. The soldiers were so elated by these 
successes, which of course could make no difference in the 
strength of the besieging force, that on the following day they 
made simultaneous attacks on several sides, in each of which 
the Koreans had some advantage. The Koreans lost but 
twenty men while the Manchu loss was much greater. As 
the Manchus carried their dead from the field, however, the 
exact amount of their loss is not known. The king celebrated 
the victory by making a circuit of the wall. The next day 
was wet and foggy and the cold was even harder to endure 
than when the weather was clear. Both the king and the 
crown prince came out in the rain to encourage the soldiers 
and they and many of the officials gave mats and blankets 

tbe mud-guards of their saddles to help the soldiers to 
keep dry. The inmates of Han-heung Monastery, inside the 
fortress, presented the king with forty quires of paper, and 
several bags of vegetables, but the king distributed them all 
among the soldiers. Other monks presented three large bowls 
of honey, for which the king thanked them and gave presents 
in return. 

Ou the twenty-fifth the Manchus completed a wattle 
fence completely encircling the fortress. It was thirty miles 
long and twice the height of a man. Some idea can be form- 
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ed of the otsmbeni in the Manchu army when we know that 
thia was completed in seven days Every eighty paces a bell 
was attached in each a way that if anyone attempted to break 
throttgh, warning wottld be given to the sentinels. 

There were those outside who sincerely desired to give 
succor to the king and the court. Gen. KwBn Chong-gil, of 
WOn ju, gathered a small force and camped on KOm-dan moun- 
tain in plain sight of Nam-han, and the king was greatly en- 
couraged, hoping that the Koreans were rallying to his sup- 
port. When this loyal band attacked the Mauchus they were 
immediately overwhelmed and cut to pieces. 

The Manchus caught every Korean they could lay hands 
on. The more vigorous of these they forced into their ranks, 
the old men were made hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
the young women were made concubines and the older wo- 
men were compelled to cook and wash. 

On the twenty-eighth the king sent a present of a bullock 
and ten bottles of wine to the Manchu headquarters, but re- 
ceived the reply, "Heaven has given ns all Korea and we have 
no need of these things. Take them back to your starving 
soldiers." 

Chong Se-gyu, the governor of Ch’ung-ch'ntig Province, 
was consumed with grief on hearing that the king was reduc- 
ed to two side-dishes with his rice ; so he gave a monk two 
pheaunts and told him to effect an entrance in some way or 
other and give them to the king. The governor himself came 
with a handful of men to Ma-heui-ch’fln, only forty it from 
the beleaguered fortress, and there he was attacked in the 
rear by the enemy. His whole force was annihilated, though 
he himself escaped by leaping into a deep gorge, intending to 
commit suicide. But the fall was not fatal. Nam Yang, also, 
the prefect of Yun-gyc, wanted to do what he could, and when 
he learned of the distress of the king, he arose even on his 
wedding night and started for the seal of war. His little 
force was surrounded and he was ordered to surrender, and 
then it was that he made that memorable reply, "You can con- 
quer my neck but never my knees." His tongue was cut 
out and his body was dismembered. 

Gen. Kim Nyn had the idea that the Manchn force was 
weakest on the sooth and that if a sudden, determined attack 
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were made the line might be broken through. So on the 
twenty-ninth he called all the generals and gave hia orders. 
They all disagreed with him and considered the project hope- 
less, bnt would not show insiibordination. A considerable 
body, therefore, emerged from the South Gate, hastened down 
the valley against the surrounding line of beseigers. These 
men had no faith in the plan, however, and were prevented 
from turing back only by the sword of Gen. Kim Nyu which 
he used on a few as a warning to the rest. Gen. Sin said. 
“This is actual suicide. Let me take my company and go out 
here and show you at the cost of tiiy life that this cannot be 
done.*' He puslied rapidly forward and was soi)n surrounded 
by the Manchus who had lain concealed in a bend of the hills, 
and he and his men were all cut down. When the ammuni- 
tion of his men was gone they clubbed their muskets and 
fought to the bitter end. Two hundred Koreans fell in this 
rash adventure and Gen. Kim returned crest-fallen and 
ashamed. Having no excuse, he tried to lay the blame on 
others, claiming that they did not support him properly. He 
also told the king that ouly forty men had been killed. 

Sim Keui-wOn who had been left as guardian of Seoul 
sent a letter to the king saying that he had made a fierce at- 
tack on the Manchus encamped at A-o-gil outside the West 
Gate, but the king afterwards learned that this was false, and 
that Sini had fled incontinently from before the face of the 
foe. 

When the last day of the year 1636 arrived it found the 
relative position of (he Koreans and Manchus as follows : The 
Manchu camps were filled with plunder and with women 
which the soldiers had captured ; but what of the children ? 
These the soldiery did uot want, and so they were killed and 
their bodies thrown outside the camps. There they lay in 
piles and a pestilence was prevented only by the intense cold 
of winter. lu Nam-han the greatest distress prevailed. The 
provi.sious had not held out as had been hoped. Food was all but 
exhausted a nd horses and cattle were dying of starvation . The 
king slept i:i his ordinary clothes, for be had given all his 
blankets to the soldiers. All he had to eat with hia rice was 
the leg or wing of a chicken. On thit last day of the year 
some magpies gathered and began building a nest in a tree near 
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the king's quarters. This was hailed as a hopeful omen. It 
^hows to what straits the garrison was reduced that it should 
have pinned its faith to this childish superstition. It was the 
sole subject of conversation for some time, but it did the caged 
Korean king no good. 

The next day was new years day of 1637 and the king 
sent Kim Sin gnk and Yi Kyfing-jik to the Manchu camp to 
offer the compliments of the season. They were there in- 
formed that the emperor's son had arrived and had inspected 
the army and the forts. Consequently on the following day 
Hojig S'i*bong, Kim Sin-guk and Yi Kyfmg-jik hastened to 
his headquarters and were met, not by the emperor’s son but 
by a genera] who said, “You have called us slaves and thieves 
but our course has been .straight and consistent throughout.” 
He then laid before them an edict of the emperor written on 
yellow paper, and whey were ordered to bow’ before it Its 
contents were as follows : 

“The great, the good, the wise, the kind Emperor to the 
king of Korea. .As you preferred allegiance to the Ming Em- 
peror rather than to ns and, not content with throwing us 
over, despised and insulted us, you now have an opportunity 
to see the fruits of your choice. Of a truth you acted wicked- 
ly in breaking your oath, in throwing off the Manchu yoke 
and in offering us armed opposition. I heve now brought an 
immense army and have surrounded your eight provinces. 
How can you longer hope to render assistance to your “father, 
the Ming Emperor ? The Mings are now hung up by the 
heels, as it were. ’ ’ 

On the next day the king sent his answer couched in the 
following terms ; “The great, the glorious, the righteous 
Emperor. The little country has indeed sinned against the 
great one and has drawn upon hersslf this trouble which lies 
hard by the door of destruction. We have long wanted to 
write thus but we have been so surrounded and hemmed in 
that it seemed well-nigh impossible to get a letter through 
the lines ; but now that the Emperor's son himself has comci 
we rejoice, and yet we tremble. The Ming Emperor is no 
longer our suzerain. In this we have completely reformed. 
The people on the border have acted badly in ill-treating the 
Mancha euvoys. We are truly on the brink of destruction 
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and we confess all our sin. It is for us to confess and for the 
Emperor to forgive. From this day forth we wash from our 
mind all other thought of allegiance and enter upon a new 
line of conduct. If the Emperor wmH not forgive, we can only 
bow the head and die.” 

When this abject document was read before the court, 
before sending it, some thought it too humble, but the leaders 
said it was the only course left ; so it was forwarded to the 
Manchu camp. Answer was returned that the Emperor’s 
son had not yet arrived but that when he came he would re- 
ply. Strange to say no truce was made and the Manchu sol- 
diers, fearing perhaps that a truce might rob them of the 
pleasure of scaling those walls that had defied them so long, 
approached the wall that very night and with scaling ladders 
a considerable number effected an entrance. But they had 
underestimated the determination and courage of the defend- 
ers, and those who got in were (juickly dispersed by Geu. Yi 
Si Wk. Many Manchus fell in this desperate a.ssault. .Almost 
at the same hour a similar attack w’as made on the south side 
but there also the Manchus were check-mated by the watchful 
guard. 

And now a diversion occurred. Generals H6 Wan and 
Min Yong from the provinces approached with a force of 40,* 
000 men and seriously threatened the Manchu flank. They 
were stationed on two opposite hills with a line of sharp- 
shooters between. In the fight which ensued the Koreans 
held their ground gallantly and at first even made the invad- 
ers retreat ; but this exhausted their ammunition and when 
the enemy reformed his lines and came on again to the attack 
there was nothing to do but retreat. The retreat became a 
rout and large numbers of Koreans were cut down, including 
Gen. H6 Waii. The other part of the army under Gen. Min 
Yong held out a little longer but an unfortunate accident oc- 
curred which threw his troops into confusion. A large quan- 
tity of powder which was being paid out to the soldiers sud- 
denly exploded killing a large number of men and depriving 
the rest of means for continuing the fight. So they met the 
same fate as the others. Those that the Manchus killed they 
stripped and burned but many fugitives likewise died of ex- 
posure and fatigue. 
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Gen. Sim Yun had been fortifying Cho r\nng (Pass) but 
when he heard of the rout of the 40,000 men he took fright 
and retreated precipitateh , telling all he met that there wa^ 
no Use in attempting to do anything. Gen. Kim Chun-yong. 
however, had more perseverance and came and encamped 
twent\ miles from Nam-han. occupying n position that was 
sf>ec ally annoying to the enemy A fight was the result, in 
which the Koreans were at first successful, but during the 
Might the Manchus were reinforced and cannon were brought 
to l>ear upon the Koreans. All the next day the Koreans 
fonght oesperatelx. Night put an end to the battle and the 
Koreans finding that all their ammunition was gone, silently 
sejiaratcd, burning all bridges as they went. 

The admiral of ChTil-la Province desired to render aid to 
the king and so getting together a little fleet of boats he came 
north to Kang-wha and joined the royal forces there Tlie 
governor of Kang-wfln Province. excused himself from taking 
active part in the relief of Nam-hun on the score of scarcity 
of food For this he was afterward banished. 

Singular events were happening in the north where 
(jen. Yang Kenn lay with a considerable force a short dis- 
tance north of Seoul He w’as however a cow'ard and dared 
not move hand or foot Two other generals felt that they 
might get into trouble if they did do not .something, and they 
had the happy thought that they ought to report to their 
superior, Gen. Yang Kenn, for they knew he would do no 
thing, and thus t’.ey would be safe, for their responsibility 
would cease. So they went to him and urged him to advance 
against the Manchus. But he declined to do so, and even 
gave them a written statement to that effect. Armed with 
that they felt quite safe. So there they lay a month till they 
heard at last of the fall of Nam-han. 

Of another stamp was Gen Yu Rim. He was on the 
roid between Seoul and P’yOng-yang and, being attacked by 
the Manchus, he and his little band defended themselves 
with such good effect that the Manchu camp resounded all 
night with wailings for their dead. The Koreans, finding 
that their ammunition was almost exhausted, then planned 
an ingenious retreat. Loading their muskets they tied them 
to trees, attached fuses of different lengths and then silent- 
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ly retreated. The guns kept going off all night and so the 
eneniv knew notliing of the retreat until it was discovered in 
the morning. 

Another effort that was made about this time was that of 
Generals Kim Cha-jum and Yok-dal who had a following of 
some 7.000 men. Starting from the north they came down to 
tl.e vicinity of Song>do Unfortunately they had no scouts 
out and suddenly falling in with a Manchu force in the nar- 
row passage a few miles beyond Song-do, they were thrown 
into a panic and it is said that 5.000 men were killed, though 
It seems almost incredible that only 2,000 men survived out of 
7,000 Gen. Kim escaped by scaling the steep mountain side 
but his second was caught and bound The two thousand 
survivors rallied and attacked the .Manchus with such fury 
that they were forced Vjack and the captured general was res- 
cued. Gen. Kim Cha-jnin then made his way to where Gen. 
Vang Keun was idling away his time, and together they 
awaited the surrender of the king. \Ve ma> anticipate a few 
months and say that after peace was made these two gen- 
erals were banished to distant places for their criminal 
cowardice. 

Gen. Sill Kyong-wan, stationed at Ong-jin in Whaiig-h* 
Pro\ ince, w’as surrounded by the enemy, but the place was 
so difficult of approach, owing to the roughness of the ground, 
that they could not reduce it ; so, hoping to draw out the gar- 
rison thev feigned retreat, Gen. Sin was not to be caught 
thus, and sent out one of his lieutenants to reconnoitre. 
That man happened to be just recovering from a wound, and 
so he did not go far, but spent the night in a neighboring 
inn. He came back in the morning and reported the enemy 
gone Gen. Sin then led out his troops to take them to the 
vicinity of Seoul ; but the Manchus, who were lying conceal- 
ed in the vicinity, rushed out upon him and captured him. 
He was released only after peace had b^ieu declared. 

At Nam-han a severe meutal struggle was going on. 
They well knew that surrender and humiliation were inevit- 
able but their pride revolted at the thought, and each tried 
to throw the blame on the other. This may be illustrated by 
a single case which will show how mutual recriminations 
Were being made in the very presence of the siege- weary 
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king. Yn Plk-jcong tncroorialized the king in these words : 
•*Gen. Kira Nyu who holds the rank of General-iii-chicf is a 
man of no military skill, a man of jealous, vindictive tem- 
perament and his house is full of bril>es. When the king 
came to Nam-hnn it was almost without retinue, but he, for- 
sooth, must bring sixty horsemen at his back. And the fe- 
males of his household came in litters. He it was who urged 
the king to give up the crown prince to the tender mercies 
of the Manchu wolves. He it was who compassed the humil- 
iation of the king by advising him to send that self-effacing 
letter which, though so humble, was rejected. This is all the 
work of Kim Nyu.” Here as elsewhere we see that personal 
spite has alway been the rock on which the interests of Korea 
have been wrecked. 

The emperor knew that he had the king secure, and he 
determined to delay the ratification of a treaty until his cap- 
tive was reduced to the last crust, in order to brand upon the 
memory of all Koreans the indubitable fact of their vassalage 
and to teach them a lesson that they should never forget. 
And so the days slipped by. 

On the sixth of the moon Korean messengers succeeded 
in getting through the Manchu lines and brought the king 
letters from his two sons on the island of Kang-wha. but the 
Manchus w'ere aware of this and redoubled their diligence in 
guarding the approaches, and so the king was completely cut 
off from the outside. A few days later a costly joke was 
played by the Korean Gen. Kim On-yun. He led a small 
party outside the West Gate and soon returned with two 
heads. The king praised him and gave him presents of silk. 
The heads were raised on pikes, but behold, no blood came 
from them. A soldier in the ranks cried out, “Why is my 
brother killed twice?” The truth is that the General had be- 
headed two corpses of Koreans whereby to obtain praise and 
favor from the king. The king replaced the heads by those 
of the general and his second. 

On the twelfth the king's emissaries went into the Man- 
chu camp bearing a letter from the king. They were told 
that a great Manchu general was sbout to arrive and that 
they must come again the next day. The people in Nam-han 
were in desperate straits. All who had advocated continued 
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resistance now urged surrender, excepting Kitn Sang-hdn and 
ChrtngOn, who said. ‘‘Not till every soldier is dead, and all the 
common people as well, will it be time to think of griving in.’* 

The next day the messengers presented themselves in 
the Manchu camp as ordered. The general who received them 
said. “You broke your former treaty with us. Are you pre- 
pared to keep it if we make another ?“ The messengers beat 
upon their breasts and cried, “It was our fault and not the 
fault of the king. We are willing to prove this with our 
lives “ “But why do you not come out and fight?” “We 
are an insignificant power and how can we hope to cope with 
yon?” was the humble reply. The Manchu then broke the 
seal of the king’s letter and read. “When we signed the for- 
mer treaty you were the elder brother and we the younger 
brother. When a younger brother does wrong it is for the 
order brother to correct him. but if it is done too severely a 
principle of righteousnes.sss is broken, and the Supreme Being 
will be offended We are dwellers in a corner of the sea. 
We know nothing but books. We are no warriors. We arc 
weak and must bow before superior force. So we accept the 
clemency of the Manchus. and we are now vassals and you 
are onr suzerain. When the Japanese invaded our land and 
we were on the verge of destruction, China sent her hosts aud 
saved us. Our gratitude to them lives in the very fiber of 
our bones. Even at the risk of incurring your anger we 
could not bear to cast them off. If now the Manchu power 
shows us kindness and goes back across the Yalu, our 
gratitude toward them will be the same. We have been a 
long time imprisoned here and we are tired and cramped. 
If you consent to overlook our faults we will engage to treat 
the Manchu power rightly. These sentiments are engraved 
on our very hearts and we surrender ousel ves to the Clemency 
of the Manchu emperor.” 

Food was now practically gone. The officials themselves 
were put on half rations and even the king’s daily supply 
was diminished by one third. At the very most there was 
enough to last but twenty days more. At this time the Man- 
chns burned the buildings in connection with the royal tombs 
outside the east Gate, aud also those near Nam-han. The 
amoke of the burning went up to heaven. These acts of 
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VBodBltsm moBt have been a bitter drop in the cap that waa 
being put to the king’s lips. On the sixteenth Hong S^-bong 
again went to the Mancha camp and asked why no answer 
was sent. The truth is that the Manchns had determined to 
first send and reduce the Island of Kang-wha. They answer- 
ed, **Gen. Kong Yu dQk has gone with 70,000 men to take 
Kang-wha. We must wait till he returns.” The next day 
they sent the king an insulting letter saying, “Why do you 
not come out and fight? We thought we would get at least 
a little fight out of you. Have not your soldiers learned to 
load and fire ? China is your good friend ; why does she not 
fMsnd and help you ? Now yon are starving and yet you have 
the impudence to talk about righteousness. Heaven helps the 
good and punishes the evil Those who trust ns w*e aid, 
those who oppose we decapitate. As we have become your 
enemies you see us here in force. If you will come back to 
your allegiance we will treat yon as a brother. If yon wish 
to live, come out and surrender; if you will come out and 
fight so much the better. Heaven will decide between us.” 
This received from the Koreans, starving though they were, 
the following memorable reply, ”We will die and rot here in 
our fortress before we will surrender thus. Then there will 
be no one to answer your insulting summons.” 

On the eighteenth a Manchn general came near the South 
Gate and demanded that the king should come out and stir- 
reuder or else come out and fight. The king thereupon sent 
a letter to the Manchu headquarters saying that he wanted to 
come out and surrender but that he did not dare to do so while 
the Manchn soldiers were prowling about the wall. As the 
king handed this Icitei to the messenger Kim Sang-h«>ti snatch- 
ed it from the messenger’s hand and tore it in fragments 
wying, “How can you bear to send such a letter. Heaven 
will still favor ns if we are patient, but if we send this we are 
truly undone ” Then followed a scene in which the courtiers 
•Imoat came to blows, Ch'oe MyOng-gil tfx>k the fragments 
of the letter and pasted them together and the next day in 
company with another general took it to the Manchus. They 
were met with the gruff reply, “We do not want your letters. 
We want your king to come out and surrender.” That night 
the Mauclins scaled the wall on the east side and a great panic 
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followed, but Gen. Yi Keui>ch*ak, with a body of picked men 
succeeded in driving back the enemy. On the twentieth an 
answer was received from the emperor who said, **The 
reason why we demand that you come out and surrender is that 
we may have a visible proof of your sincerity. If we depart 
now leaving you still king of Korea all will be well. Why 
should I deceive you since I am conquering the whole world 
besides? Need I use guile? I desire to punish only those who 
advised 3’ou to cleave to China and prove untrue to us. Be- 
fore surrendering you must send those men bound to me. I 
shall kill them but the rest of you will be safe. One thing is 
certain. I will read no more of your letters. When the king 
saw this he cried. cannot send those men bound to him." 
In spite of the ominous closing words of the emperor's letter 
the king again wrote saying, "Korea to the worshipful, glori- 
ous, puissant, merciful emperor, greeting. We are narrow 
and provincial people and very deheient in manners but the 
contrast between our present mental attitude and that of a 
few months ago is- surprising. Among our councillors some 
argned one way and some argued another but now starvation 
has brought us all to the same point and we know that we 
must become subjects of the Manchu power. But since the 
days of Silla there has never been seen such a thing as a king 
going out from his fortress to surrender. We cannot do it in 
that way. If you insist upon it you will soon have nothing 
left but a fortress full of dead. I have signiBed my willing- 
ness to surrender but if I should go out to you the people 
would never again recognize me as king and anarchy will re- 
sult. I long ago banished the men who opposed the making 
of peace with the Manchus, so I cannot send them to you, but 
the emperor most now be gracious and forgive our mistake." 
When the Manchu general was about to send this scornfully 
hack Yi Hong-jn told him that it was written by the officials 
and that nothing more was possitde ; and that if anyone sug- 
gested to the king the advisability of coming out it would 
mean instant death. But the Manchu drove them away in a 
rage. One official named Ch^g On violently opposed all these 
attempts at securing a cessation of hostilities and said it would 
be better to sit there and rot than to surrender. He urged 
that the fighting be continued. 
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Chapter Vlll. 

The refuj^eei on Kan^-wha . crossing the ferry . . .thc'Princess blamcfi 

the commander f^rain saved . . .cross-purpoftcs Manchu rafts 

Mnnchus ^ain a footin>( on Kanj<-wha . . .Gen. Kim’s 
Koreans masHacrcd . .royal captives ..suicide , .ancestral tablets 
dishonored ..list of the dead ..from Kang-wha to Nani-han .. 
fierce attacks ..bombardment ...the king learns of the fall of 
Kang-wha Manchu victims sent .arrangements for the .sur- 
render ..the Manchu conditions ..the king comes out of Nani- 
han . the ceremony . .disgraceful scramble . .the king enters 
Seoul .condition of the capital . Manchu army retires . .a high- 
priced captive . . king and Crown Prince part . .rewards and pun- 
ishments . .the inland of Ko-do taken . .an unselfish act. 

We must leave the king and his court, fa^niig starvation 
on the one hand and the deep hnmiiiation of surrender on the 
other, and see how it fared with the people on Kang-wha. 
Tliis island had earned the repntition of being impregnable, 
because of the failure of the Mongols to take it when the king 
of Koryo found lefuge there. Kim Kyfing-jeung was the 
commander of the garrison there and Im In-gn was second in 
command. Chang Sin had charge of the naval defenses. 
When the king sent the Crown Princess, the royal con- 
cubines, the second and third princes and the aged officials 
and their wives to Kang-wha a few days before his flight to 
Nam-han they were under the escort of Gen. Kim KyOng- 
jcnng. who was also taking his wife and mother to the same 
place for safety. It was a long cavalcade, stretching miles 
along the road. Arriving at the ferry which was to take the 
party across the narrow channel to the island, Gen Kim de- 
liberately began by filling the boats with the members of his 
own family and fifty horse-loads of furniture which they had 
brought along, and the Princess and the other royal fugitives 
had to wait. For two whole days the Crown Princess was 
obliged to stay on the farther side in imminent danger of seiz- 
ure by the Manchus. At last she summoned Gen. Kim and 
said. “Arc not these boats the property of the king ? Why 
then do you use them only for your relatives and friends w'hile 
we wait here in danger As there was no possible excuse 
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for his conduct he was oblig^ed to accede to the demand, but 
only just in time ; for, thou^^h there were thousands of people 
still waiting to cross, a foraging band of Manchus arrived on 
the scene and the terrified multitude rushed headlong into the 
water, “like leaves driven by the wind.” and multitudes were 
drowned. Large store of government rice was lying at Kiin- 
p’o and Tong-jin, and as the Manchus had not a> yet dis- 
covered it. Gen. Kim was able to get it across to the island ; 
but no one excepting the members of his own family and fol- 
lowing were allowed to have any part of it. He had such 
faith in the impregnability of Kang-wha that he set no guards 
and spent his lime in feasting and playing chess Prince 
Pong-im suggested that it would b; well to good look- 

out. but the general replied sharply. “Who is in command of 
this place, you or I?” This Gen. Kim was the son of Geu. 
Kim Nvu who had charge of the defence of Nam-han and be- 
tween them they managed things about as they pleased There 
was a running fire of dispute between Gen Kim and the other 
leaders on Kang w’ha and anything but good order and con- 
certed action prevailed among the forces set for the defence 
ot the people there. The Manchus, although without boats, 
had no intention to leave the island nntaken. and so they 
pulled down houses far and near and made rafts with the 
timbers. 

As it was in the dead of winter there was much ice on 
either bank of the estuary, and as the tide rises some thirty 
feet there the crossing was a difficult feat, even though the 
actual distance was small. Soon the message came from the 
ferry guards that the Manchus had finished their rafts and 
would soon be attempting the passage Gen. Kim called them 
fools for thinking the Manchus would dare to cross in the face 
of such obstacles, but when it was announced that they had 
actually embarked in their improvised craft he bestirred him- 
self. He sent a force under Yun Sin-ji to guard the upper 
ferry, Yu ChCing-nyang took charge of the middle ferry, Yu 
SOng-jeung guarded the lower ferry and Yi Hyung was on 
guard at Ma-ri-san, still lower down. Gen. Kira stationed 
himself at the middle ferry. There was a great lack of arms, 
but as there were plenty in the Kang-wha arsenal the soldiers 
demanded them ; but Gen. Kim refused. It was the intention 
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of the Mancbos to croi» under fire of certain' hnfi:e cannon 
which they had planted on the opposite bank. When the shot 
from these began kicking up the dost about Gen. Kim he 
found he was urgently needed elsewhere and was hardly re- 
strained by the indignant outcry of his lieutenants. The 
Manchus were then seen boarding their strange craft and in 
the very fore front came a raft with seventeen men who held 
shields in one hand while the)i paddled with the other. Admiral 
Chang Sin was lower down with a fleet of boats and he made 
desperate efforts to come to the place where this crossing was 
taking place, but the tide which runs there like a mill-race 
was against him and be could make no headway at all. He 
simply stood in his boat and beat his breast with anger and 
chagrin- Kang Sin-sDk was farther up the estuary with other 
boats and he hastened to come down ; but it was too late. The 
first raft full of Manchus had gained a foothold on the island. 
The Koreans found their powder wet and the arrows exhaust- 
ed. As a consequence the whole force, numbering about two 
hundred men, turned and fled before seventeen Manchus. 
These men paced up and down the shore waiting for reinforce- 
ments. for which they had signalled. Gen. Kim bad already 
fled in a small boat, which finally landed him far down the 
coast. Then the whole Mauchu army made its way across, 
some on rafts and home in boats which were sent from the is- 
land. The Crown Princess wanted to make her escape with 
her little two year old boy, but the Manchu soldiers at the 
gate of the fortress would not let her come out. She then 
gave the boy to Kim In and he managed to get through the 
lines and escape to the main land with the child, which he 
took to Tang-jin in Ch'nng-ch*fing Province. The Princess 
attempted suicide with a knife but did not succeed. The 
Manchus called out to Minister Ynn Pang and said, **We 
will occupy the right side of the fortress and you and the royal 
personages and other persons of high degree can occupy the 
other side.'* They then took all the common people outside 
the North Gate of the fortress and set them in long lines. 
These people were all wondering what was about to happen, 
when out came a standard bearer carrjring a red flag and be- 
hind him came a soldier with a bared sword. Walking along 
the lines they cut down every one of these innocent, unoffend- 
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ing people. Hie Mtocbus issued praes to the Koretns ia 
the fortress sod no one could go in or out without showing his 
credentisls. All the people living in the vlduity |rho did not 
run away were massacred. 

Having thoroughly subdued the island, the next move of 
the victors was to rejoin the main army encamped before 
Nam-han. As a preparatory measure they burned all the 
government buildings on the island and put to death all the 
people they could fini, that had not already perished. Then 
taking the Crown Princess and her retinne, and all the of- 
6cia1s, they crossed the ferry and marched toward Nam-han. 
The Princess was treated with all deference, as befitted her 
exalted station. As the company was about to leave the 
fortress of Rang-wha on their way to Nam-han, the aged 
Minister Kim Sang-yong was so deeply moved that he deter- 
mined to end his life. He entered the pavilion above the 
South Gate where he found a box containing powder. Yun 
Pang also accompanied him, saying that he too was weary of 
life, but Minister Kim said to him, '*You are in charge of the 
ancestral tablets, you must not prove recreant to that sacred 
trust.*' So Yun Pang sadly went about that task. Divesting 
himself of his outer garments the Minister gave them to an 
attendant and told him to bury them in place of his body. 
Then lighting his pipe with flint and steel he thrust it into 
the box of powder. The explosion which followed blew the 
whole gate to fragments and Minister Kim Sang-yong and 
Kim Ik-kyfim and KwQn Sun-jang and the minister’s little 
grandson, thirteen years old, were blown to atoms. In order 
to convey the ancestral tablets in safety to Nam-han, Yun 
Pang put them in a bag, but the Manchus, who did not care 
to be l^rdened with such impedimenta, threw the whole thing 
into a ditch. Yun recovered them and cleaned them off as weU 
as he could, and managed to carry them along. Perhapa it 
was only because the Manchus wished to show an indignity 
toward these most sacred of all the ro)^ treasures. The 
following are the names of the most noted men killed in the 
taking of Kang-wha. Sim HyBn, Yi Sang-gil, Yi Si-jik, 
Song Si-hyfing, Yun Chttn, Chdng Pdk-hyfing, Kim Sn-nam, 
Kang Wi-bing, Yi Ton-o, Yi Ka-sang. and the following 
ladies ci rank were killed : The wives of Sim PySn, Ynn Sttn- 
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96, Vi SiOf-gya, Hsii O-ssng:, Kwdo Sun-jang, Yi Ton-o, 
lfyQiig*il and the mother of Kim KyOng-jeung. These 
people died, some by the sword, some by strangling and some 
by drowning. There were darker crimes than murder too. 
fiv the Manchus did not hesiute to seize and insult many 
honorsbie women, and even to this day a slight taint dings 
to one family of the nobility because the wife and daughter- 
in-law were subjected to indignities than which death were 
preferable. Prom among the women taken there, the daugh- 
ter of Whe WOn, a relative of the king, became sixth wife to 
the Mamchu Emperor, but shortly afterward he gave her to 
one of his favorites as a present. And so we leave this long 
line of captives wending their way eastward and find our- 
selves again within the grim walls of Nam-han. 

The ravages of hunger were beginning to make the Man- 
ditt proposition seem more feasible. The council came to the 
Qonclusion that the men whom the Manchus demanded must 
be bound and sent to their fate. When the Crown Prince 
heard of this he said. *4 have a son and several brothers and 
there is no reason why I should not go myself. * ’ Then Chong 
On said am the one who have most strenuously opposed 
the Manchn claims. Let me go.*’ Kim Sang-hon exclaimed. 
**Who opposed them more than I? I am surely the one to 
send.” Ynn Whang. Yun Chip and OTal-ch*e all offered to 
go and immolate themselves on the altar of Manchu vengeance. 
While the council was going on mauy of the soldiers came 
down from the wall and looked in at the doors and shouted. 
**As the Manchus have demanded these men why do you not 
send them rather than let os come thus to skin and bone?** 
It was with difficulty that they were sent back to their places. 
It was remarked that the soldiers under Gen. Yi Si-UUc did 
not participate in this unruly demonstration. That night at 
nine o*dock a party of Manchns approached the West Gate 
and one of them actually scaled the wall before the guard was 
aware of it. He wu speedily driven back with a battle-dub, 
and tionea and other miaailet were ratued down upon the as- 
aaultiof party. Gen. Yi Sl-bik was twice wounded but did 
not make it known until the akirmiah wai over. At the 
aame time an amault was ancoesafnlly warded off on the 
eaatcm aide by Gen. Sin Kyong-jin who, not oontent with 
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simply drivifiK off the attacking party, sallied out and killed 
their leader and many of his followers. 

The Maochnsnext tried to reduce the fortress by bombard* 
ment, and it is said that the projectiles came over the wall with 
such force as to bury themselves twenty inches in the earth. 

On the morning of the twenty-fifth the Manchns sounded 
a parley at the West Gate and three of the officials accompani- 
ed them to the camp of the enemy. There they were told, 
“The Emperor is very angry because you do not surrender, 
and has ordered the destruction of the kingdom. He is to 
leave tomorrow and then you will have no opportunity to sur- 
render. though )'ou should wish.” The bombardment was 
renewed and many breaches were made in the wall and. many 
of the garrison were killed, but the survivors quickly piled 
bags of sand in the breaches and poured water over them. 
This instantly froze and made a good substitute for a wall. 
But the soldiers were discouraged and came to the king in 
crowds demanding that the men whom the Manchus had called 
for be sent. It was evident that something must be done at 
once, and Hong S^bong undertook another visit to the 
enemy’s camp, where he said, “Tomorrow the Crown Prince 
and the other men that you have demanded will come out to 
you.” But they answered, “We do no want to see the Crown 
Prince, but the king himself.” To emphasize this, letters 
were shown proving that Kang-wha had fallen into Manchu 
hands, and a letter was delivered to them from one of the cap* 
live princes to the king. They were likewise told, “The 
Crown Prince and one of his brothers must go to Manchuria 
as hostages. The king must understand that there is nothing 
to fear in coming out. The kingdon will in that way be pre- 
served.” So they took the prince's letter and wended their 
way back to the fortress. When the letter was opened and 
read a great cry of sorrow arose from the whole court. Some- 
one suggested that the Manchus were tr3ring to deceive them, 
but the king answered, ”No, this is my son’s own hand,” 
and he added, **As Kang-wha is Uken of course the ancestral 
tablets have been destroyed* There is then no longer any 
need to delay our surrender.” As a preliminary to that final 
act the king ordered that all documents in which the Man- 
chns were spoken of slightingly be collected and burned. 
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The next day a letter from the king was taken to the 
Mancho headquarters, wherein he said/ ‘As the emperor is 
about to return to the north, I must see him before he goes. 
If not, harm will result. If evil befalls me in this step it 
were better that I take a sword and end ray life here. I pray 
you make some way whereby 1 can surrender without endan- 
gering ray kingdom.” The messenger explained that the 
king feared that the Manchu soldiers might fall upon him 
when he came down from the fortress. The Manchu general 
answered, “WaittiU you get orders from me ; then come down.” 
Kira Sang-hon could not endure the thought of surrender and 
so attempted to take his own life by hanging, but someone cut 
him down. Chong On likewise after an apostrophe to his 
frosty sword” plunged in into his bowels, but the wound 
did not prove fatal and the king had him well cared for. 

On the next day, the twenty eighth, two men who had 
most strenuously opposed the Manchus, O Tal-ch’e and Yun 
Chip, were made ready to send to the Manchu camp to meet 
their fate. Before setting out they were brought in before 
the king who wept and said. ”Is it possible that we have come 
to this? I am asharaed to look you in the face.” But they 
answered cheerfully, “There is no cause for mourning on our 
account. It is our own fault.” The king then made them 
sit while a eunuch brought wine and poured it out. Thi 
was the greatest honor the king could show them. Then he 
said, “I will see to it that your families are well cared for.” 
Then they set out to meet their fate. The emperor was pleas- 
ed at this sign of submission and gave Ch’o6 Myftng-gil a fur 
robe and a cup of wine. Calling the two men before him the 
emperor asked them why they had always opposed the Man- 
chu rule. They answered that after so many centuries of 
adherence to the Ming dynasty they found it impossible to 
give it up or to advise to do so. The emperor then ordered 
them to be loosed but to be kept in the camp under strict 
surveillance 

The next day Hong S6-bong, Ch‘oe Myftng-gil and Kim 
Sin-gnk repaired to the Manchu camp and said they nad come 
to complete arrangements for the surrender. They were told 
that an altar had already been prepared at Soug-p*a and that 
the ceremony most take place on the morrow. The Manchu 
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general said. “We have a special form of ceremony for snr- 
reader. First, the one who snrrenders is placed in a coffin ; 
bat as this is rather humiliating we will waive it this time and 
begin with the second article.” Ch'oe asked. ‘‘Shall the king 
come out in his royal robes?” “By no means. He must come 
oat dressed in blue.” This was because bine is the color cor- 
responding to east, and was therefore appropriate for Korea, 
which has always been called the “East Country.” “Shall he 
come out the South Gate?” was the next question asked. 
*'No, how can one who has done wrong come oat the South 
Gate? He must come by way of the West Gate. After the 
surrender he will proceed to Seoul and he need fear no danger, 
for we have recalled all our foraging parties and no one will 
offer to molest him. We will send back all the Koreans that we 
have taken to Manchuria and we will have a new royal seal 
cut for the king.” That night the M^nchu general Yong- 
golda brought the king a letter from the emperor saying, “Are 
you indeed afraid to obey the command to come out and sur 
render? You may rest assured of your safety, and not only so 
but I will make it to your great advantage to come. I will 
pul you back on your throne, I will forgive the past, 1 will 
make a firm and bindiCig agreement with you as between vas- 
sal and suzerain. If you would have your son and your grand- 
son reign after you, you must receive a new seal of office from 
us. You must stop sending embassies to China and you must 
discard the Chinese calendar and adopt ours. The Crown 
Prince, the Prime Minister and the latter’s son must go with 
us as hostages. Wh?n you die I will send the Crown Prince 
to rule in 3 *our stead. I am abont to invade China and you 
must give us boats and troops. I must 6rst take the Island 
of Ka-do and to this end you must furnish us 6fty boats and 
sailors to man them, and yon must give us bows and arrows. 
Before our troops leave this place you must feast them. Here- 
after you must observe the birthdays of the Mancbu empress 
and Crown Prince. You must treat oar envoys exactly as 
yon have been acenstomed to treat Chinese envoys. I will 
®«k 1 hack across the Yaln allonr Korean captives but yon most 
pay for them. Yonr people must intermarry with ours. Yon 
must release and return all Manchu captives that yon hMd in 
yonr border fortresses along the Tn-maii River. As for com- 
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merce with Japan yon may do os yon please. I make no law 
about that. Yon must build no more fortresses. Now, be- 
hold, I lift you as it were from the very dead. I have recreat- 
ed your Kinji^dom. Do not forget my great kindness and mercy . 
Beware of harboring guile in your heart. Every year you 
must send tribute; one hunderd ounces of gold, a thousand 
ounces of silver, ten thousand bags of white rice, two thou- 
sand piecci of silk, three hundred pieces of white grass-cloth, 
ten thousand pieces of colored cotton, four hundred pieces of 
fine linen, one ihousatid pieces of coarse linen, one thousand 
quires of fini paper, one thousand quires of common paper, 
two hundred bows made of sea-cow’s horns, twenty-six swords 
the length of a man’s stature, four fine window screens, forty 
mats with red flowers, twenty common swords, two hundred 
pounds of dye-wood, ten pecks of black pepper, one thousand 
packages of tea, one hundred tiger skins, one hundred deer 
skins, four hundred otter skins, two hundred squirrel skins. 
You will commeuce sending this tribute three years from now. 
As 1 have taken one of the king’s relatives to wife I will remit 
nine thousand of the bags of rice.” 

Such were the conditions on which the Manphus proposed 
to give the kingdom of Korea a new lease of life. The de- 
mand for tribute was so enormous that the Koreans never seem 
to have taken it seriously, and they never once attempted to 
fulfill more than the merest fraction of the demand. 

It was on the last day of the first moon of the year 1637 
that at last, having exhausted all other means, having endur- 
ed the rigors of a winter siege in a fortress but half prepared 
for the emergency, having seen his faithful soldiers die about 
him from hunger and exposure, the king was driven to sur- 
render to the Manchu power. The day broke with a great 
bank of fog enveloping everything. The West Gate of the 
fortress swung open and the royal cavalcade appeared, bear- 
ing manifest signs of the long confinement. The king and 
Crown Prince, according to the directions of the victors, were 
clad in blue. Behind them came the hollow-cheeked, bat loyal 
soldiers who would have stayed and defended the walls to the 
bitter end had the king bat given the word. As the royal 
party descended the winding road to the valley below, they 
came upon long lines of heavy-armed Mancho cavalry drawn 
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Op on either side of the road. The king was startled, and 
anxioosly asked what it meant, hot was told that it was simp- 
ly in honor of the coming of the king. Soon the party met 
the two Maochu generals. Yonggolda and Mabnda. The king 
dismounted and the proper salutations took place between 
them. Then they sat down and went tbrongb a formal in- 
terchinge of civilities, seated so as to face east and west ac- 
cording to the proper rale of etiquette. When these formal- 
ities were completed, they escorted the king to the place where 
anciently the town of Kwang ju stood, at which point there 
was a short pause. The king's immediate staff consisted of 
three ministers of state, five officials of the second rank, five 
of the rank of royal scribe and one or two others. Besides 
these there were only the Crown Princi and his tutor. In front, 
and at a condsiderable distance, was a raised platform covered 
with a yellow silk awning, under which the emperor sat upon 
a throne. In front were drawn up a company of trumpeters. 
General Yonggolda and the king dismounted and the former 
led the king toward the imperial dais. Upon reaching the 
eastern entrance to the imperial presence they bowed three 
times and struck the hand on the back of the head. Then they 
entered and bowed on a mat before the emperor. The king 
was then told to ascend the platform. The emperor sat facing 
the south and the king sat on his left facing the west. To the 
left of the king and also facing the west sat the emperor’s 
three sons, and finally the king's sons who had been brought 
up from Kang’Wha. Below the platform sat the Korean of- 
ficials and at a distance the common people. The emperor’s 
gilded throne sat on a dais raised nine inches above the plat- 
form, beneath a yellow silk umbrella and the * ’plume banner." 
The emperor sat twirling an arrow in his hand. A cup of tea 
was handed the king. Then the emperor said to the K irean 
Prime Minister through an interpreter "Now we are inmates of 
one house, let ns try our skill at archery." The Minister an- 
awered, perhaps with a shade of irony, "We know letters, bnl 
we are not.skilled in archery." Pood was brought in and 
placed before the king, the same in quality and amount as that 
placed before the emperor. Each drankthree cupaof wineaad 
^hen the food was carried away. This was simply a formality 
intended to pot the king at his ease. A servant then bronglE 
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in the emperor’s dog^s sod with hts own hand hecntmeat and 
threw it into the air for the animals to catch. Descending 
from the platform the king had the pleasure of meeting the 
Crown Princess. Their brief conversation wasintermpted by 
General Yonggolda who came up with a magnificent horse 
sumptnonsly caparisoned, and with a splendid sable robe. 
These he announced were a gift from the emperor, but at the 
same time he asked why the king hid not brought the royal 
insignia that had been given by the Chinese emperor, that it 
might he destroyed. The answer was that it had been lost at 
the time of the making of the former treaty with the Manchus, 
but that it would be hunted up and handed over to the Man- 
chu general. General Yonggolda also presented each of the 
ministers about the king with a sable robe. At five o'clock 
in the afternoon, as night was coming on, the emp>eror gave 
word that the king might proceed to Seoul. It will be re- 
membered that the Crown Prince and Princess, together with 
Prince Pong-im, were to be taken away to Manchuria as host- 
ages. Before starting for Seoul the king bade them adieu and 
then with a heavy heart turned toward his capital. 

The retinue that followed the king was so numerous 
that when they came to the ferry at Song-p’a and found there 
were too few boats to convey them all, there was a disgraceful 
scramble for first place, and the king was hustled and drag- 
ged about in a most unbecoming manner. Finally the cross 
ing was effected and as the cavalcade proceeded toward Seoul 
they saw the Manchu camps along the way crowded with 
Korean women, some of whom were wailing as if their hearts 
would break, while others were making merry over the 
prospect of being carried away to the north. 

The Manchu soldiery had been ordered out of Seoul to 
make room for the king and so the royal party found the way 
blocked by an immense crowd of Manchu soldiers loaded down 
with booty and leading hundreds of captives. As the king 
passed by, these miserable beings cried out to him to save 
them, bnt their captors nrged them on with word and lash. 
The crowd was so dense, and the out-going stream of men 
pressed so dosely against those entering, that many in the 
king's retinae were taken fwr captives and were seiaedand 
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cnirie! twty. Even some men of noUe blood were thus, in 
the darkness and oonfnsion, spirited away and never heard 
of again. 

It was seven o'dock when the king entered the gate of 
Seoul. The city was almost deserted. Dead men lay in 
heaps along the streets. The houses on both sides of the 
street were in ashes. All the poultry and pigs were gone and 
only dogs remained, and these had been transformed into 
wolves and were gorging themselves on the dead bodies 
along the way. As the Ch*ang-gydng Palace was nearest the 
East Gate the royal party went there to spend the night. All 
night long, in spite of the Emperor's orders, Manchu soldiers 
scoured the streets, burning and pillaging and working their 
terrible will for the last time on the deserted capital. 

Two days later the Mancliu army was to start on its long 
journey to the north and the king went three miles outside 
the East Gate to bid adieu to the emperor, for it was deter- 
mined to pass around Seoul on the east and so strike north- 
ward. It took thirteen days for the whole army to get on 
the move. There were 120,000 men in all. Thirty thousand 
of these were Mongols and they took the road to the east 
through Ham-gyOng Province and crossed the Tu-man River. 
There were 70.000 Manchus and 20,000 Chinese from Liao- 
tung. Generals Kong Yu-dOk and Kydng MyQng-jung 
with 20,000 men took boat at Yong-san and sailed north to 
stike Ka do Island. 

The day following that on which the king took leave of 
the Emperor, the generals Yonggolda and Mabuda came to the 
palace to confer with the king. The Minister Kim Nyu, as if 
to anticipate them, said *Tbe relation between us now is that 
of son and father. We stand ready to fulfill our obligations 
on that basis even though you ask for soldiers to help on the 
invasion of China and the seizure of Nanking.'^ Hong S6- 
bong asked that in view of the scarcity of gold in Korea 
part of the tribute be remitted, but it #as not granted. 
Kim Nyu's daughter had been carried away captive to Man- 
churia and he had plead with the two generals and the king 
himself had aided him but without avail. He now offered a 
thousand onnoes of silver lor her ransom. It was accepted 
bnt the resnlt was disastrous to others for it set a precedent. 
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Aod a like 8Qm was asked for each of the hi|?h-born captives, 
with the resalt that few of them were ever ransomed. 

The Emperor’s ninth brother had charge of all the cap- 
tives, and on thf fifth day of the second moon the crown 
prince was allowed to go to the king to say farewell. He was 
accompanied by a guard of six Manchus who cut the inter- 
view very short and hurried him away to the camp outside 
the East Gate. On the seventh the king and his court went 
out to this camp to say good-bye, and the Manchus set out a 
fine banquet, at which some of the Koreans ate greedily while 
others would not touch a morsel. The next day the order 
was given to start on the loug march into Manchuria. The 
royal hostages were accompanied by fifteen high officials. 
The king and his court accompanied the party twenty li out, 
as far as Chang-neung, where with many tears the final 
separation took place. 

The work of reconstruction was now to be commenced, 
and of course the first work was to punish those who had 
proved unfaithful and to reward those who had proved loyal. 
First Gen. Kim Cha-jOm, who had lain so loug at Yang-geun 
and would not move to help the king, was banished and with 
him Sim Keui-wOu, Sin Kyong-wan and the governor of 
Kang-wQn Province who had hesitated to throw away their 
lives and those of their men in the perfectly hopeless task of 
breaking up the siege of Nam-han. Admiral Chang Sin, who 
had been prevented by the swift outflowing tide from oppos- 
ing the crossing of the Manchus to Kang-wha was killed by 
strangulation outside the Little West Gate. Kim ChyQng- 
jeutig who had been in command of Kang-wha, and his lieu- 
tenant Yi Min-gu were both banished to distant points. The 
king gave a great feast at Mo-wha-gwan to those who had aided 
him while besieged, both nobleman and common soldier. 
The four most prominent generals each received the gift of a 
horse. All the courtiers were advanced one step in the lad- 
der of officialdom. Other gifts and positions were distributed. 
Those who had deserted the royal party when on that hard 
ride to Nam-han were seized and imprisoned. Sim Chip, who 
had refused to lie abont his companion who went to the Man- 
ebn camp to personate the king’s brother, was banished to a 
distant point. Kim Sang*hon bad fled to the country when 
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the king came oat of Natn-han to sarrender. Being now in* 
eluded in those who received marks of royal favor, he wrote 
declaring that the conld not receive them, for in the first place 
he had urged the kiug not to surrender and in the second 
place had run away and had also tom to pieces the letter 
written by the king. **But,'* he added '^though weak and 
forced to surrender, the king must always keep these things 
in mind and seek for means to be avenged on the Man* 
chus.” 

The king had sent Generals Yu Rim and Im Kydng*Qp 
to aid in the taking of Ka-do Island in the north. In the third 
moon Gen. Mabuda took fifty boats and crossed over from the 
mainland to the west side of these islands, which the Chinese 
garrison had left unprotected. Landing his force he ascended 
at night a hill to the rear of the Chinese camp. With the 
morning dawn he made a sudden and fierce attack. Mean- 
while the Korean general Im Kydng-ftp had arrived with forty 
boats and had disembarked on the esatein shore. The Chinese, 
thrown into confusion, rushed down to the shore and tumbled 
into these forty boats that they found unguarded. But the 
crowd was so great that only a small fraction could be accom- 
modated. As a consequence they swamped most of the boats 
and hundreds perished. The Chinese commander, seeing that 
all was lost, committed suicide. There were still great num- 
bers of Chinese among the mountains fighting desperately. 
These were all cut down. It is said that in this short cam- 
paign between forty and fifty thousand Chinese were killed. 
During the unequal battle the Chinese kept calling out, "What 
cause for enmity is there between Korea and China?" This 
was of course addressed to the Koreans who fought with the 
Manchtts. After the battle the Manchu general Kong Yu-dOk 
gave generals Im and Yu a present of 250 Chinese captives, 
but the former said, **I do not care for these men. Exchange 
them for a like number of Korean captives who arc going into 
Manchuria as slaves." This was done, and Gen. Im*s name 
has oorae down to posterity fragrant with the odor of this 
unselfish deed. 
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Chapter IX. 

The Mftoebn Ublet. . . .the inacriptioii. . . .the Mencbn claim to Moendti* 

ty Ttlid Japaaete propoiitioD .... a contomadoiis Korean .... 

c^er Tictimt .... tpirlto of the dead .... Chinete Emperor com* 
miieratet with the king . . . .introduction of tobacco . . . Korean con- 
tingent for the Manchn army. . . .Koreans secretly aid the Chinese 
Koreans sent home . . . .reconstruction ... .a Blanchu court of in- 
quiry .... Japanese ask for the enlargement of settlement at Pusan 
.... Prince Kwang-hi dies — a plotter punished Japanese an- 

cestral temple. . .a Korean betrays to the Manchns the king’s deal- 
ings with China. . . .the Manchus take revenge .... The Ming dynasty 

falls a Korean adventurer royal hostages return quarrel 

over the succession a curious custom palace intrigue the 

new king Korea accused of disloyalty the death fetich . . . 

wise legislation Westerners in China — Hendrik Hamel 

preparations for war . . . dress reform 

It was during the year 1637 that the stone tablet was set 
up beside the road to Nam-han, commemorating the Manchn 
victory. It had been sent thither by the Emperor^ but was 
not immediately set up. A Manchn envoy came to super- 
intend its erection. It is said that there were two stones, one 
of which was set op ; the other, remaining on the bank of the 
river, was finally washed into the stream. The envoy an- 
nounced that he had come to erect the monument at the point 
where the surrender had taken place. A solid foundation 
was built, with an ascent of several steps. The stone was 
put in place and over it a pavilion was built to protect it from 
the weather. On one side the inscription was in Chinese and 
on the other side in Manchn. The inscription is as follows : 

‘'The Emperor Ch'ung T6’ 6f the Great Ch*ing Empire, 
in the twelfth year of his reign, learned that we had broken 
our treaty with him and he was angry. He gathered his forces 
and entered our territorj*. He marched through it, for there 
was none to say him nay. We a weak and insignificant king, 
fled perforce to Nam-han. Our fear was like that of one who 
Wilks on ice in spring-time. We sojourued there fifty days. 
Our soldierf from the east and south fled before the Emperor's 
troops. Those of the north and west hid among their moun- 
tains and could lift neither hand not foot. Famine stared ns 
in the face. If the Emperor had stormed our fortress then 
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we would have been like the letvea in antnmo, or like hair 
in flames. Bnt the Emperor did not wish to destroy ns. He 
said *Cooie ont and I will be yonr helper. If not I will des* 
troy yon.* Generaals Yonggoldi and Mabndi and other 
g^t men were in constant communication with us. Our 
councillors, civil and military, assembled, and we said 
to them *For ten years have we been at peace, and 
now we have been blind and foolish to brings all this 
upon onrselves. Onr people have become like meat or 
fish beneath the chopping-knife. We alone are to blame for 
it air. The Emperor was patient and did not destroy us ut- 
terly bat told us to surrender. How conld we refuse, for by 
so doing we saved our people. All the courtiers were agreed. 
With a score of horsemen we went forth from the fortress to 
the Emperor’s camp and there confessed our faults. He 
treated us with kindness and by his goodness calmed our 
agitated minds. When we beheld him our heart went out to 
him. The Emperor’s goodness extended even to our courtiers. 
He then sent us back to the capital and recalled the Manchu 
cavalry who were scouring the south. Our people, who had 
been scattered like pheasants, now returned. All things be- 
came as they had been. Snow and frost were gone and spring 
smiled forth again. After the drought showers fell. All that 
had been destroyed revived again. Things that had been 
broken grew together. Here beside the Han at San-jun-do 
where the great Emperor rested, here is the altar and the 
enclosure. Here we, a weak king, through our Minister of 
Public Works, have made the altar higher and broader than 
before and have placed this monument to keep alive in the 
minds of generations yet unborn the memory of these events, 
to show that the goodness of the Emperor is as high as heaven 
itself. Not that we alone have seen it, for all Manchuria as 
well was witness to it. Throngbont the world that gracious 
voice cannot be resisted. Though we write with characters 
as broad as the very earth and as clear as the snn and moon 
we conld never describe his greatness and his glory. For such 
canae is it written here. Frost and dew are both from heaven. 
One kills the other vivifies. Thns it is that the Emperor 
shows goodness in the midst of terror. The Emperor came 
with over foo.ooo soldiers. Many of them were like the 
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tf^er and the dragon. Before them, brandishing their spears^ 
went the savages from the far north and the distant west. 
Fearsome men I But the Emperor's gracious words came down 
in a letter in ten lines clear and beautiful, whereby our blinds 
ed minds were enlightened. The Emperor’s words are lum* 
inons and precise, and we, a small king, confessed and sur- 
rendered ; not so much because we feared his terror as be- 
cause we delighte<l in his graciousness. He treated os kind- 
ly, paying all attention to the ceremonies and the rites. Then 
we were glad and laughed, and every weapon sought its sheath. 
Then we donned the garment of peace. The people of Seoul, 
both men and women, burst into singing and said that the 
Emperor had given us back to our palace. The Emperor pitied 
the distress of the people and encouraged them to till the fields 
again. To the dead roots of the tree was brought back spring- 
time. This .stone is lofty and it stands here at the bead of the 
river to show forth the Emperor’s goodness to the Sam-han.” 

Such was the statement that the Manchus put into the 
mouth of Korea and until recent years they have claimed 
Korea as their vassal state. The claim originally was per- 
fectly good. Never did a country make herself more abject 
in her acceptance of a vassal’s position. And the only line of 
argument that can be used to prove that that condition did not 
hold till the treaty of Shimonoseki was signed in 1895, is in 
China's occasional disavowal of it, to shield herself from re- 
apousibility for Korea’s acts. 

The Japanese had been keeping watch of events that were 
transpiring during these troublesome times, and at this junc- 
ture an envoy came from the island empire announcing, as 
between friends, the name of the new Japanese year. This 
letter was not received by the king, who asked what use it 
would be to him. The Japanese replied, “You have given up 
China and are now a masterless dog. Why is our name not 
good as aoy?’* It shows how pride bad been crushed out of 
the Koreans to find that Ch*o 4 M>Qng-gil himself said, “We 
have done wrong to surrender to the Manchus. Now let ns 
make friendly advances toward Japan.’’ From that time on 
it was customary to receive politely the annual message from 
Japan, but there seems to have been no more rmpport between 
the two countries than this. 
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As the Maocho emperor passed north throngh P*yQng*an 
province he gave orders to the prefect of Cheung-san to seize 
and deliver ap to him the person of Hong Ik-han who had 
been especially virulent in his opposition to the Manchus. It 
was done, and the man was carried captive to the Manchu 
capital at Sim-yantr (Mukden). There be was decently lodg- 
ed in a house of detention called the Pyhl-gwan, until a cer- 
tain day when he was called before Ih? emperor, who sat in 
state surrounded by soldiery. Being asked why he had op- 
posed the Manchu influence he replied in writing, “All men 
within the four seas are brothers but there can be but one 
father. From the first the king of Korea acted npYightly and 
mannerly. In Korea we have censors who chide and correct 
him. Last year, being censor, 1 heard that you, who held to 
us the relation of elder brotlier, had styled yourself emperor 
and by so doing had ruptured the actual relations subsisting 
between us. From the earliest times we have owed allegience 
to Chiua and how could wc then advise the king to hold to a 
false relation? This is the reason I advised the king to stand 
out again.st you. This war and all its attendant miseries are 
ray work alone and I would that you might decapitate me ten 
thousand times.” The emperor, who seems to have cherished 
the idea that he had overawed the man, was thrown into a 
great rage by this brave avowal and instantly threw the man 
into a dismal dungeon where he doubtless starved to death, 
for nothing more is heard of him. 

The two men who had been delivered up by the king in 
Nam-han were also carried north. They were also arraigned 
before the dreaded chieftain Yonggoldi who attempted to 
flatter them into making a complete surrender to the Manchus 
and taking up their abode permanently in Manchuria; but they 
utterly refus^ and asked to be killed at once. The Manchu 
chief argued, urged and threatened, but the men were not to 
be moved. Being ordered to execution they looked the chief- 
tain in the face and cursed him. Chdog No-gyflng, an at- 
tendant of the Crown Prince, begged for their bodies that he 
might carry them back and bury them on Korean soil, but 
the favor was not granted. 

That summer the people of Seoul and of the country im- 
mediately to the south, were thrown into a panic by the antics 
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of what they call ch*lk>ch'ftk,a species of imp or demon which 
appeared nightly in various places and terrified the people, 
ne Kireans are pejuliarly subject to such hallucinations. 
They said they were the spirits of those who had died at the 
hamls of th* Manchus and the popular fears were not alleviat- 
ed until the king hid ordered a monstrous sacrifice in their 
behalf at two places near Nam-han, called Ma-heui-ch*fin and 
Sang-nyOug. 

The king despatched an envoy to China in the ninth 
moon to inform the Chinese emperor that he had been forced 
to surrender, but he assured his former suzerain that the act 
was by no means voluntary. To this the emperor replied in 
a tone of commiseration, attaching no blame to the king’s en- 
forced allegiance to the Manchus. He himself was destined 
ere long to feel the full weight of the Manchu arm. 

We have at this point an account of the first general ufc 
of tobacco in Korea. It is stated that tobacco was first brought 
to Japan by the Nam-man or "southern barbarians” and from 
there was brought to Korea, thirty years before the date of 
which we are now writing. It was first used by a man nam- 
ed Chang Yu who was closely Conne:ted with the royal fami* 
ly, being the father of a Crown Princess. It was called tarn- 
p'a^e which is the Korean pronunciation of certain Chinese 
characters which were used to translate into Chinese the Jap- 
anese words for tobacco, which is ta-ba-ko. It is commonly 
supposed that the Japanese took their word from the occident- 
als, but we here have the word embedded in Korean history 
back in the very first years of the seventeenth century before 
it had even yet firmly established itself in European countries. 
It seems almost incredible that the spread of its use should 
have been so rapid as to have arrived in Korea within ten 
years of the beginning of its common use in Europe, but it 
may have been so. Portugese traders came in large numbers 
to Japan and the fragrant weed was probably brought by 
them. At the time of which we are writing, namely the end 
of the Manchu invasion, its use hod become common. It was 
supposed to possess valuable peptic qualities and was recom- 
mended especially to those who ate much meat. The Mandios 
had become much addicted to the habit, but so many confla- 
gratkma were the result Uiat the Mandiu emperor attempted 
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to hitedict Its tise. It is needless to sty that he failed. When 
first introdnoed, it cost ten thousand cash for half a ponod 
but tnerchants obtained seed and it soon became comnioa. 

In accordance with the demands of the Manchns, the 
king sent SfOOo troops to accompany them in their invasion 
of China, but as they arrived a month later than the set time 
they wrere sent back home by the angry Manchns. Eirly in 
the following year, however, Generals Vi Wan and Itn Kydng- 
6p started with 5,000 troops and joined the Manchn army. 
The plan was to attack Tewng-ni on the Shantung promon- 
tory; whether by land or sea is not clear, bnt probably by land. 
This being known to the Koreans, three boats were secretly 
despatched to the threatened place, giving warning of the at- 
tack, and stating that the Koreans joined in the attack with 
the Manchus because forced to do so. It was sng^ested that 
whenever feasibly the Chinese aud Korean forces should use 
only blank charges against each other. This was gladly agreed 
to and in a battle at Puk-sin-gu, which followed, not one man 
was killed among the Chinese forces that were brought in 
contact with the Korean contingent, and the latter suffered as 
little. The Chinese general managed to get a letter to the 
Koreans saying ‘ ‘The emperar reminds you of the vital aid he 
gave Korea at the time of the Japanese invasion and be now 
offers the half of his kingdom to anyone who will seize mud 
deliver to hhn the Mancha general in command." This re- 
veals in a striking manner the desperate straits to which the 
Chinese had been bronght by the Manchus. The Korean gen- 
erals did not see their way to accede to this bat they kept the 
Clritiese informed of every movement of the Manchns ; where 
they wene weak and where they were strong, where they were 
likely to attack and where they might be snooeamfttlly attack- 
ed. In this way the Manchus were oontmoally thwarted and 
the Chinese enconraged. 

It was proposed that there be a oombtned Maochn and 
Korean aettack upon Kon-jn-wi near the point of the Shantung 
promontory, the Manchns to attack by land and the Xoreana 
by sea ; but the latter saitf they had no pfovkioos and their 
boaU were in very bad order. The Manchoa replied **Then 
yon had better go home," an injunction that they were by no 
aeana loath to oibey. 
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Meanwhile the king had been doing what he conld to mi- 
tigated the sufferings consequent upon the invasion. He or- 
dered all the eight provinces to give rice to help the ])Oor, 
the widows and the orphans, and to provide proper burial for 
tbos>e who had no near relatives who could afford the expense. 
He likewise gave strong encouragement to the Confucian 
School in the capital. He sent spies throughout the land to 
discover whether the prefects were attending to their duties 
well. Fearing that the guard along the Tu nian R ver might 
be suffering, be made them a grant of 4,000 pieces of cotton. 
He likewise gave money to repair the ancient altar on the top 
of Ma ri san (Mountain) on the island of Kang-wha. This 
altar is said to have been used by the Tan-gun two thousand 
years before Christ, and may well be believed it to be the oldest 
monument in Korea. 

This period of rest and recuperation was broken in upon 
by the appearance, on the northern border, of Manchu troops 
under Yonggoldi and Omokdo. Rumors had again reached 
Manchuria that certaiu Korean officials had been advising 
against the Manchu power. As a result of this, four promin- 
ent officials were sent captive to the north. Early the follow- 
ing year King Chilga, the emperor’s brother, came to try 
these man. and held a proper court at which the Korean 
Crown Prince was present. Each of the accused men was 
brought in turn and questioned, and each had some plausible 
excuse to give. The result was sure from the beginning. 
They were all condemned and were thrown into a dungeon 
with a door in the top, a sort of Black Hole of Calcutta, where 
they all lauguished with cold, hunger and disease. They even 
excited the pity of their jailors, and when the Crown Prince 
plead for them before the emperor, they were ordered sent to 
Hui-ju, but heavily guarded. 

In 1640 the Japanese who had settled at Fusan complain- 
ed that the harbor wiis too small, for it did not include the 
whole bay, but only that part directly in front of the settle- 
meut, which was about half way between the present Japan- 
ese town and the Korean town of Pu san. The harbor was 
called Tu-nio Harbor. Consent to the enlargement of the 
harbor was refused. 

lo 1641 Prince Kwang-hft, the deposed and banished 
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wretch, died on the island of Qnelpart. So jjreat is the respect 
for royalty in the abstract, in Korea, that the king fasted four 
days, had the body brought up to Yang-ju and buried it with 
royal honors. To the one surviving daughter the king gave 
a comfortable house and an annuity. 

The next year a seditious movement was made by Ch*o6 
HyO'il of P*yOng-an Province, and two accomplices. They 
took boat for China, being provided with funis by the prefect 
of Eui-ju. Arriving at Teiing-n« they joined the Chinese 
forces, received commissions in the Chinese army and des- 
patched a letter to the prefect of Eui-ju asking him to gather 
a force and with them make a combined attack upon the Man- 
chus. As fate would have it the Matichu Youggoldi was at 
Eui-ju when this letter arrived, and it fell into his hands. He 
immediately sent to the king demanding the seiture and ex- 
ecution of all the men implicated in the plot. In spite of the 
expostulations of the Prime Minister, who wished to see only 
the prime movers punished, eleven men in Eui-ju and el.^- 
were were seized and met their fate before the palace gate in 
Seoul. 

That Japan and Korea had not forgotten each other is 
evinced by the fact that the Japanese emperor sent to the king 
asking him to suggest a name for an ancestral temple that he 
was erecting. The king declined but allowed his uncle to do 
it. The name suggested was “The Illustrious Place at II- 
gwang Mountain.” 

One more sacrifice was necessary before the last remnant 
of opposition to the Manchus should be extinguished. It was 
now six years since the surrender. Soon after that surrender 
the king had sent to China explaining that it was a hard fate 
nnd not his own inclination which had forced the surrender 
from him. Not knowing whether the letter bad ever reached 
the Chinese capital he sent another letter two years later by 
R monk, Tok-po, who had come from China to ascertain whe- 
ther Korea had really surrendered or not. Arriving at P‘y6ng- 
yang he had been received by Gen. Im Kyhng-Qp who sent 
him on to Cho^ Myifng-gil the Prime Minister. He was hand- 
s<NDely treated and was provided with a new vessel and a 
<x>mplete outfit of clothes and provisions for the retnrn 
journey. He carried a letter from the king stating bis ex* 
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aifles u tbore otmfted. Four yoirs fitned and tt kst k tiie 
ysir ttoder mriew the cmperor*a aamr was iorwaided by 
way of Chefoo. Id it he esihoDcrates Korea from att blame 
aod niottfiif the fact that he cannot cxane to her aid as when 
the Japanese invaded the peninsnla. The bearer of this mis* 
sive was feasted and treated with the most flattering atten- 
tioos by the governor of Pyflng-an. This wottld have amonot- 
ed to nothing had it not been known to Yi Kyn the prefect of 
S6n-ch*fln who was carrying on trade with China by jnnk 
across the Yellow Sea. He was seized by the Manchns and 
carried north. Fearing the worst, he offered to-tell bis capt- 
ors an important secret as the price of his life. He tberenp' 
on unfolded the whole transaction between Seoul and Nan- 
king. The Manchns were furious and sent a demand to the 
king for the pernnis of Chod Myflng-gil, Im Kydng-Sp^ Yi 
Ky6ng-yo and Yi Myhng-han, all leading men. There was 
nothing to do but comply, and as these nsen went the king 
wept and gave Ch*od Mying-gil 500 ounces of silver for travel- 
ing expenses. Arriving at Pong-whang Portress beyood the 
Yalu they were taken in hand by Generals Yonggoldi and 
Mabudl. Ch*od asserted strongly that be alone was to blame 
for tbe whole transaction. When the emperor had looked 
over tbe evidence be sent word that floes should be accepted 
from the others, but that Ch*odbe sent in a cangne and hand- 
cuffs to Pok-kwan goal. And there be leaves tbe stage of his- 
tory, on which he had played no mean part. The traitor Yi 
Kyn plumed himself on his newly acquired Manebu citizen- 
ship and preanmed on bis services to write tbe emperor a 
memorial nnder twelve beads ; but the emperor in fine con- 
tempt exclaimed that a man who was not true to his own king 
must be a rascal at heart and ordered him bound and sent back 
to Korea where we may well believe tbe axe did its work 
without delay. 

Tbe next few years of the reign witnessed the return of 
many captives taken by the Japanese during tbe years of the 
invasion ; they beheld the promnlgation of the law that no one 
could marry during the three years of monmiug for a parent; 
also a scourge of choiera so terrible as to cause tbe king to 
Send and sacrifice upon tbe tight high mountains of Korea. 
A powerful oouspincy, led by the prime minister^ Stm K?ui- 
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wliit orar omthfowing the dynesty, but the tltno wm 
^ en in the very nick of time asd he a»d bis fellow Qotit|>iri- 
lore were eeiaed nd cxecoted. 

The twenty^fint year of the reign, 1643, beheld the fell 
of the Mlog dynoftty in Chine. The pretext giveo by the 
Iftnchtts for tnarchiog on Nanking wu the revolt of Yi Cha* 
snng who burned Nanking and drove the ■emperor to enicide. 
Then, terrified at his own dead, he fled and the Manehoa 
stepped in. When Nanking fell, a letter was despatched to 
Korea saving **I am the greatest of rulers. Yon have long 
been my vassal and I will now show yon a favor by retnrning 
yonr hostage, the Crown Prince," 

A word is necessary as to the fate of Im Kyfing-fip, one 
of the men who had been sent to Manchuria with Ch'od 
MyOng-gil. He socceeded in nmking his escape before the 
party reached the Yaln and in the disguise of a monk made 
his way in a merchant boat to Teong-nl where he attached 
himself to Gen. Whang Cbong-ye and made himself very use* 
ful. It IS said that he made himself famous by capturing a 
notorious pirate. He sailed straight for the island on which 
the pirate had his headquarters and having gotten the pirate 
and his crew drunk with wine be bound and brought them 
safely to the Chinese camp. Later he fell into the hands of 
the Manebns through treachery but was so steadfast in his 
refusal to do obeisance to them that he excited their unbound* 
ed admiration, and they let him go back to Korea. This 
was an anfortunate move for him, for in the meantime Kim 
Cha-jnm had been recalled from banishment and had become 
court favorite. As these men were deadly enemies the return- 
ing general was immediately seised and put to death. This 
same yeir saw the pnblicatioii of the historical work named 
the Tong-sa Po-byfin. 

In the following year the Crown Prince and his brother 
returned from China but the Ciown Priuoe soon after sicken* 
«d and died, ft had been enstomary heretofore for the 
king and qileen to asaume mouruing for three years for 
a Crown Prince hot now au inoovatioo was made and 
fbirteeu months was the limit aet. Of cottrae the ancoes* 
aloo fell to the infant son ol the dead prince, but the 
wtfe ol prince Pong-lm, the aeoond ton of the king t was 
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extremely ambitious to become queen, and so she went 
about to Rain the desired end. By every means in her 
power she brought pressure to bear upon the king to induce 
him to set aside the infant prince and nominate her husband 
as heir to the throne. She was partially successful and the 
following year the king called his courtiers together and con- 
sulted as to the advisability of ths plan. He urged that the 
real heir was but a babe in arms and that he himself was old 
and about to go the way of all the earth. It was evident that 
he desired to put Prince Pong im on the throne, and a very 
animated discussion followed. Most of the leading ministers 
and officials argued against the plan saying that it was contrary 
to the best traditions of the land and that the people all looked 
to the young prince as their future ruler. To all these 
arguments the king opposed counter arguments which re- 
vealed plainly that he had already made up his mind as to 
his course, and that he was merely seeking for confirmation 
of his views. Kira Nyu then said, “If the king has already 
made up his mind let him speak out and put an end to this 
useless discussion.** The king then announced that Prince 
Pong-im was to be his successor. 

About this time a dangerous rebellion broke out in Kong- 
ju the capital of Chhtiig,-ch*Qng Province, but by the prompt 
action of the troops from the South it was put down. This is 
worthy of mention only as it illustrates a curious custom in 
Korea. On account of this rebellion the name of Kong ju 
was for many years changed to Kong sau and the province of 
Ch*ting-ch*Ong to that of Hong-ch’Qng. 

The Prince Pong*im, though now by royal edict in full 
view of the throne, feared that by some turn of fortune’s wheel 
be might fall short of that goal and so he much desired to 
have the infant prince and his mother taken from his path. 
The aged king had entered upon a period of mental semi- 
decrepitude and was easily managed by the wife of Prince 
Pong-im. Six palace women were accused of poisoning the 
king's food and were summarily put to death. The king 
then summoned the courtiers and accused the wife of the 
deceased Crown Prince of having assumed the garments of 
royalty while in Manchuria, of having used disrespectful 
language to him on her return and of having instigated the 
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ptiace womeo to poison him. He said she must be killed. 
All agmd that some positive proof of guilt must be produced 
but the king insisted upon her immediate execution which 
was accomplished by the use of poison. Her two brothers 
were likewise beaten to death. Three of the leading men who 
had advised against the nomination of Prince Pong-im were 
also banished. 

The next year passed quietly, but the official cor- 
ruption had become so prevalent and the people were ground 
down by the prefects to such an extent that the king made 
the law that each prefect must have three bondsmen who 
would be liable to punishment in case of his malfeasance. 

The next year saw the introduction on the field of politics 
of a noted man, Song Si-ryfll, who was destined to be a lead- 
ing spirit for many a year. He was a celebrated scholar and 
the king induced him to come to Seoul only after repeated 
invitation. 

The very last year of his life this king cherished a bitter 
enmity toward the Manchu power and in the twenty-seventh 
year of his reign, selecting generals and planning to equip 
an array, he hoped to throw off the haled yoke; but it was 
not to be, for itf the early summer of 1649 the aged monarch 
breathed his last and the heir assumed the reins of power. 
He is known in history as Hyo-j3ng Ta-wang. 

The accession of a new king was the signal for the com- 
bined attack of all the officials upon Kim Cha jikin who had 
been so long the practical autocrat. He was deposed, but 
the king would not have him executed, because of his former 
services. Song Si-ryfll also took offense at the king because of 
a supposed slight and departed to the country in anger, after 
publishing three accusations ag^tinst him. 

The reign began with a storm. Kim Cha jflm who had 
retired to the country in disgrace, took advantage of the fact 
that the Japanese bad made a proposition to the prefect of 
Tong-ni to come over and join the Koreans in an iuvasioD of 
China, and sent a detoiled account of it to China, adding that 
tbe Korean government was preparing for war and had 
discarded the Manchu calendar. This news cansed tremendons 
excitement in China and the veteran generals Yonggoldi and 
MabndX were sent forward to the Yalu with a poweiftil force. 
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Six envoys were sent to Seoul one following the other at 
intervals of only two days. The^c six arrived at Eai-jn, 
stopped there and sent forward letters demanding what it all 
meint. Of course this was like thunder from a clear sky to 
the court at Seoul, and Minister Yi Kyong suk rode in person 
to £ui-ju and met the envoys. He invited them to Seoul 
and after a long discussion and a present of a thousand ounces 
of silver and the promise of a princess to go to China to w -d 
one of the Manchu princes and the banishment of a few of the 
officials, it was found that no blame was attached to the king. 
Thus began an eventful reign of ten years. The first years 
were signalized by severe famines in the north and the gov- 
ernment had to bring large quantities of grain from the south 
to relieve the suffering. Corruption had crept even into 
the system of examinations and it was found necessary to 
preserve the incognito of the candidates by having each one 
write his name on the margin of his examinatioii paper and 
than have this portion of the paper cut off through the middle 
of a stamp so that at last when the papers were examined 
and the successful ones selected, the writers’ names could 
not be known until they had been matched on, and found 
to fit. 

An unsuccessful attempt at rebellion was made by the 
notorious Kim Cha jum and Kim Sik, son-in-law to the late 
king. They persuaded the latter’s wife to place a fetich 
under the floor of the king's sleeping apartment. This is 
supposed to bring about the speedy death of the person so 
cursed, but someone found it out and divulged the plan. The 
three leaders were beheaded, the woman poisoned and her 
brothers banished. Some wanteJ the king to move because 
the palace had been defiled by the fetich, which consisted of a 
dead rat with the king’s name written on its belly, but it was 
voted down because it would tend to confirm the people in 
their belief in this foolish superstition. 

This king inherited much of his father’s hatred of the 
Manchu power and we find him building a palace at Kaug- 
wha and storing provisions there in case of a break in the 
peacefnl relations then existing. He instituted some useful 
reforms also, forbidding the crnel practice of beating criminals 
to death. He likewise l^islated in the interests of the people 
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wheo be forbede the exacting: of rent for water drawn from 
the government reservoirs for their rice fields. 

T«icnty-two years before this, Kim HyQk,oneofthe envoys 
to China, had there met a Westerner who is known in Korean 
history as Tang-yak-m«ng. This was one of the Jesuit priests. 
He came first to Canton as a missionary but his great 
talents were lecognized in Nanking and the emperor called 
him to the capital and questioned him about his religion, and 
employed him as court astronomer. There the Koreans saw 
the calendar called Si-h6n*ylik. When the Ming dynasty fell 
the Manchus urged the Westerner to remain and they allowed 
him a regular salary. Kim Hydk brought back a book from 
Peking which is probably a copy or abstract of the celebrated 
book above mentioned. For these twenty-two years a scholar, 
Kim Sang-bOm, had been .studying this book, and at last having 
mastered its secrets, he came out with a calendar cf bis own. 
It is stated that the Westerners Yi Ma-du and Sa Su-sin had 
already been many years in China when Kim HyQk visited 
Nanking. (These are Ricci and Schaal). 

It was discovered that the country people were evading 
the revenue laws by cultivating the hill sides above the marg- 
in of cultivation set by law. Commissioners were sent out to 
lemeasure the taxable land and to set limits to hillside cul- 
tivation, for it was feared that the cultivation of the hillsides 
would diminish the fuel supply too much. It was in this same 
year that the ill-fated sailing vessel Sparwehr sailed from 
Holland with Hendrik Hamel as super-cargo. There seem to 
have been sixty- four men on board, and when she went to 
pieces on the island of Quelpart only thirty-six of them reach- 
ed shore in safety. They were taken to Seoul by the authcA'i- 
ties and for fourteen years lived, now on the royal bounty, now 
by the work of their own bands, and at times they were even 
compelled to beg for food. At last however the remnant of 
them made good their escape by night and finally reached 
Nagasaki. Hamel afterwards wrote an account of his capitvity 
in Korea. 

In the year 1654 the hostility of the king toward htssuze- 
nun took more definite shape. He appointed Yi Wan, a bril- 
liant young general, to have charge of all military matters, 
snd he sent military instructors all through the sooth where 
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the great mass of the popalatioo lived, to drill the people in 
the science of war. He likewise built fortresses at Sfiag-jin 
in Ham-gyRng Province and at Yi-bam-keum-sSng and at 
KyOk-p*o in the south. He appointed four generals to be 
stationed about Seoul to guard its approaches, and he collect- 
ed great quantities of grain, ninch of which he massed at 
Wha-ryang near Chemulpo to be in readiness to ship to 
Tientsin when he should invade China. He provisioned 
Kang-wha thoroughly and built a monster store>honse at 
Chang-san in Whang-hi Province, because of the difficulty 
experienced by th* boats in rounding the exposed point of that 
province; he founded a school for the training of military of- 
ficers and twenty of the best men were detailed for study 
there. Any sign of indolence insured a prompt dismissal. 

This sovereign was an ardent advocate of dress reform. 
At first ht made the soldiers wear shorter sleeves and skirts 
and for the sake of lightness they were often made of silk. 
From that he made a more general application of his ideas. 
He found the hats too broad of brim and the flowing sleeves 
very inconvenient in the breeze. These points were ordered 
to be changed and the palace hat as seen today was introduc- 
ed. It was first invented by the celebrated Chong Mong-ju 
whose blood still marks the stone bridge at Song-do. It was 
he too that introduced the hybng-p*i or embroidered storks to 
be worn on the breasts of civil officers, and the tigers to be 
worn by military officers. 


Chapter X. 

The king diet. . . .weds of diacord aown the new kiag exteotive 

refonna. . . .party chaagea. . . .atrife. . . .a great reformer. . .the ajnsf 
ditched. . . .aboatt remediad. . . .a convent broken up. . . .variona re- 

forma. . . .revtnne forealry . . . . 4ne«orialitta rebnked . . . .honeat 

exaadnatlona. . . .the people owed for.... the ceiiant....nnBicroii§ 
refonna. , . qnalitiea of a good prefect. . . .the king dica . . a noble 
record. ...tha new king.... a bad outlook... party atrift .. canana 

. . . .Japaaaae ectUcaitatat Fnaaa. .. .oaaadcaaqna^a amfotater 

fana....wbolaaile execBlioB.... plot and coontar-plol ...refonna in 
the navy. . . .odamitiea. . . .rdgn of tofror....RonMui CathbHce.... 
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troable brewing..., change of party.,., nnnttarible erndty.... the 
queen depoaed. . . .concabine aade qaeen. . . .a great elateettiaa diet 
of poieon. 

In tbe tenth year of his retgn« 1S59, having exposed 
himself to the snn and rain while sacrificing to heaven to se- 
enre the cessation of a great famine that was on the land, the 
king was taken ill, an abcess broke out on his temple and 
after a short illness he expired. In connection with his death 
arose a contention that was destined to cause the death of many 
men. The mother of tbe dead king was still living. She had 
worn mourning for three years after the death of her elder son, 
and now the question was whether she should assume it for an 
equal length of time for this her second son Song Si-ryBl and 
Song Chnn-gil argued that one year only was sufficient. The 
other side was taken by Yun Hyu and the debate was fierce and 
long, Tbe classics were ransacked for proof texts in support 
of either contention. The Prime Minister decided ia favor of 
the shorter term and the Queen Mother wore mourning for 
but a year. Song Si-ryOl also laid up wrath against himself 
by neglecting to have the king’s body wrapped tightly in 
bandages, until it had swollen so that it required two planks 
joined together to form th» bottom of his coffin. This was 
considered a great misfortune and ere a year bad passed Song 
was obliged to retire precipitately to the country to avoid be- 
fog mobbed for the ofihnse. 

The new king entered upon the duties of bis exalted 
position as a mere lad, in x66o. His posthumous title is 
Hyon-jong TA-wang, His first duty was to give his father 
burial. The geomancers said he ought to be buried on a site 
near the town of Su-wAn, but the courtiers thought that was 
too near the main road, so a place was selected outside the Bast 
Oate. This first year was one of reform. The penalties for 
murder were too small. If a high class man committed murder 
he could get of with a hundred blows and ineligibility for 
<’ffioe for a short time, but now the king, with the advice of the 
court, made all high dais murderers permanently iueltgible for 
ofiioe. It must be borne in mind that the demarcatkm be- 
tween the upper and lower classes was nneh more distinct in 
those days than it is at present. 

iMking carefully into the condition of things, the king 
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found many abnaes that reqnired correction. He ordered that 
the army be better clothed ; he examined into the cases of 
many of the prisoners of state and liberated not a few ; he re- 
mitted the tax on hemp and ginseng in Ham-gyung Province; 
he remitted the tax on the gold mines at Tan-ch'da which had 
amounted to a thousand ounces a year ; he lowered the laud 
tax in Ch'ung-cb'uiig Province, These voluntary retrench- 
ments called for economy at the capital and the king discon- 
tinned the royal stables, to meet the falling ofiF in revenue. 

A word is necessary here as to the complexion of the 
political parties. The old Toug-in had gone to pieces and in 
its place we find the Nam-in, the So-ron and the Su-buk part- 
ies. We have ip all then the 

Nam-in with H6 Mok as leader 

So-ron ** Yun Cheung “ “ 

No-ron “ Song Si-ryul “ ** 

Sfi-buk “ Yu Yoiig gyfing “ “ 

Among these the names of the Nam-in and No-ron were 
the most prominent and their leaders, Hh Mok and Song Si- 
ryiil were deadly enemies of each other. There was no inter- 
marriage between these different parties. Each had its sep- 
arate color. The Nam-in was red, the So-ron blue, the No- 
ron white and the Sii-biik black. It was not the men but the 
women who wore these distinctive colors and even to this day 
it is common to see the party colors in the collars of women’s 
coats. The men were distinguished by the shape of the coat 
collar. The No-rons and Nam-ins had a collar cut square at 
the bottom ; the So-rons had a bulging curve at the bottom and 
the Sn buk had a plain curve. These things sound childish 
but in those days they meant life and death. The number of 
men w*ho have been sacrificed upon the altar of party strife 
mounts up into the hundreds of thousands. The violent and 
nnreasonable strife between them prevented anything like 
concerted action when thecountr>* was threatened from without. 
They made it impossible for any man to be judged according 
to his tme merits. They effectually blocked the efforts pot 
forth by honest men to aecnre a dean and honest government. 
There is nothing more despicable in political life than the 
continued exdtemcnt of fierce passions when there is no prin- 
dple at stake and when peraonal aggrandisement ia the only 
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But tt the time of which we write the No ron perty, with 
Song Si-ryW at its head, was so overwhelmingly predominant 
that party strife was for a time almost held in abeyance. The 
remarkable character of this reign is largely due to his efforts. 
The reign from beginning to end was one grand march of pro- 
gress. reform following reform with such rapidity that the 
reign fairly scintillates with them. To realise how great a 
part Song Si-ryOl played in these movements it is necessary 
to know the enormous power wielded by a Prime Minister in 
Korea, especially when he enjoys the entire confidence of the 
king. His power to keep the king informed or misinformed 
makes him practically the ruler of the land. That Song Si- 
ryfli was a real reformer is shown by the frequency with 
which; during many a decade after his death, statesmen would 
break out in panegyrics on his memory. It is shown also in 
the passionate hatred of political enemies who saw in him a 
successful rival. We have little eviden(^ that this man ever 
lowered himself to the plane of common party politics. Let ns 
then review the fifteen years of this reign and see the stamp 
of his great presonality upon it. 

We have already mentioned some of the reforms inaugur- 
ated. First he gained a signal victory over his rival H6 Mok 
who tried to have him degraded because of his position in re- 
gard to the period of the queen’s mourning. Song Si-ryftl 
went over the whole ground again, cited histoijr in support of 
his views and silenced by a simple and conclusive argument 
the captious criticism of his detractors, but he showed his 
greatness in not using his power to have his enemies killed, an 
act of generosity which later cost him his life. The following 
are some of the reforms instituted, and we give them here in 
full, for they afford a deep insight into the condition of the 
people. 

It had been very common for men to leave their families 
and go off to some monastery and become monks. Now, the 
Buddhist monasteries arc the poor- bouses of . Korea. Beggary 
is uncommon, but often, when a man has no visible means of 
aopport, he will shave his head, don the garb of a monk and 
aptnd part of the year at some monastery and the remainder 
in receiving donations from the people in the shape of rice or 
luoney. To do this they necessarily desert their families. To 
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counteract this evil the king sent forth and edict that no more 
men with family ties should desert them in this way, and fur- 
thermore that all monks who had families living should doff 
their religious garb and come back to the world and support 
their families like honest men. 

The a;un is a peculiar excrescence on the body politic of 
Korea. He is the prefect’s clerk, or factor, or agent, or 
pimp, or jack-of all-trades. He is in a large sense the in- 
carnation of all his master’s vices, to which he adds many of 
his own. A royal edict was promulgated which brought a 
host of these men to justice and compelled them to disgorge 
much of their illgotten gains, which were given back, so far 
as po.ssible, to the people from whom they had been extorted. 
In this case the reform was notable because of the limit which 
was put to it. Ordinarily in Korea, when a man is caught 
and made a public example of in this way, the law extends the 
punishment to the near and remote relatives of the culprit, 
and many innocentmensuffer with the guilty; but iu this case 
only actual offenders were puuished. It was strictly forbidden 
to call to account any man’s relative because of hi> fault 

For many years all the salt factories and fisheries had 
been groaning under a heavy tax which went to support an 
almost unlimited number of the king’s relatives . butuowthe-.e 
taxes were entirely remitted. We are uot told whit the re- 
latives did. Let us hope they went to work. 

It h.id become customary for the tax collectors tod*mind 
a poll tax not only from grown men, who alone were taxable 
according to law, but from children as well. This abuse was 
likewise remedied. 

The king gave up entirely the wild project of assaulting 
China, which had been a pet scheme of his father, and he like- 
wi.se found no cause for supporting such a large luillitary re- 
tinue about his person, and they were discharged. 

There W’as a flourishing Buddhist convent just west of 
the Ky» og-bok Palace, in Cha-kol. The king wished to do 
away with it, but some objected on the ground that it formed 
an asylum for aged palace W’omen, and because there were 
many royal tablets stored there. We may well imagine the 
consternation of these objectors when the king said concerning 
the tabl-ds, “Well, dig a hole and bury the whole lot.” 
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The u'^cless custom of having masked dancers accompany 
the royal procession when returning from the ancestral temple 
was dune away. The king put an end to the custom of tak- 
ing girls by force and compelling them to become palace wo- 
men. It must be only with the free consent of the girl’s 
father. He consented to send men to various places where 
sulphur was mined to see that the people of the surrounding 
country were not ill-used. At the same time he ordered that 
no more sulphur should be dug at Tal-shng-wi-giing inside the 
South Gate. He ordered that the tombs of tlie king of Koryii 
should be kept in good repair. He quelled a great popular 
excitement in the south, \^hich arose from the rumor that 
various Buddlias in the monasteries w’ere sweating, by show- 
ing that it was caused by the frost bringing out the moisture 
which had been absorbed during the rainy season. The rumor 
was jirobably false, but how politic it was to take it for grant- 
ed and turn it off by giving some natural cause rather than 
merely to deny the rumor. He added however the command 
that as these Buddhas had caused such a disturbance they 
must be burned. 

At that time the province of Chul-la contained about 
of land, a /?!«/ being supposed to produce forty 
hpgs of rice. The revenue was set at thirteen pecks of rice 
from each kyul. The revenue from 24,084 kyul was set aside 
for the support of the king’s relatives, royal grave-keepers 
and for men whom the king particularly desired to honor be- 
cause of distinguished services. The revenue from the re- 
niaining 169771 kyul, amounted to 147, 134 bags of rice, 69,280 
of which came up to the capital and 85,916 were stored for use 
by officials in the country. A certain amount of forest land 
was customarily set aside for fuel supply for the different 
palaces, but through maladministration these palaces each 
had much more forest land that it was entitled to, and as a 
con^eque^ce the people had to suffer. So the king ordered a 
redistribution of the forest lands and a correction of the fuel 
bill. He sent twenty bags of cotton seed into Ham-g>ung 
Province, for he desired to see this useful plant grown in every 
^ n - of the eight provinces. The island of Quclpart being still 
'ery wild and the people uncultivated, the king, for the first 
time in the history of the peninsula, made an attempt tocivi- 
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lize tbea, by offering them goYemment offices and by estab- 
Itsbiog scboois for them. He also did the same for the river 
towns along the Yaln. As the wild tribes of SdUban and 
PySl-hi frequently came across the border and looted the 
people’s honses at and near Chaog-jin» a general was sent to 
take care of Korean interests. When 1403 scholars from the 
country came to the capital and memorialized the king against 
Song Si-rydl they were told that they were engaged in a mere 
party strife and had not the interests of the conntr)^ at heart, 
and that if scholars meddled with the affairs of government 
they would be severely handled. Along the Tuman River the 
people were utterly ignorant, and scarcely knew whether there 
was a king at all ; so men were sent to found schools among 
them and teach. Nepotism existed to such an extent, es- 
pecially in connection with the government examinations, 
that the king decided that no relative of any of the examiners 
should be a candidate for honors. He established a criminal 
court in Seoul and took all criminal cases out of the hands of 
the prefects, as they often judged from prejudice rather than 
from the facts. He lessened by half the tax that had been 
levied for the making of arms. The government seized all 
common prostitutes and made them government slaves. Being 
a devout Confucianist the king commanded that the names of 
Confucius’ four disciples be never pronounced aloud. He 
diminished the garrison of Su>wQa from 6000 to 4000 on the 
plea of economy. He gave presents of money to all unmarri- 
ed women over thirty years of age, as some compensation for 
what, in Korea, is considered the hardest of hard lots. He 
was so affected by distress which he saw in the country dar- 
ing one of his frequent trips to the hot springs, that when he 
returned to the capital he laid aside many of the luxuries both 
of his wardrobe and his table. He made camps for the poor 
who flocked to Seoul because of utter want in the east coun- 
try. One was outside the Water Mouth Gate, and the other 
at A-o-gi. He likewise furnished them food and medicine. 
When a boatload of Chinese belonging to the Ming dynasty, 
which had fled southward, was driven by a storm on Quelpart 
the king promptly forwarded them to Peking rather than lay 
himself open to any possible charge of bad faith toward the 
Manchu power. 
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When some one tried to evade the payment of revenue 
bv cUinitnK that the boat that was brin^ing^ it was wrecked, 
he decided that if this happened again the owner should be 
decapiuted. The king restored the copper types which had 
been destroyed at the time of the Japanese occupation of 
Seoul. He built a shrine to the unfortunate Tan-jdng 
Tang. He remeasured the lands in the southern provinces 
tor a proper adjustment of revenue. He decreed that though 
a traitor's family must be punished with him, married daugh- 
ters should be exempt from punishment. He acquiesced in 
the suggestion of the minister of war that the scaling of the 
city wall be made a capital offense, but when the courtiers 
represented that if such a small crime deserved death every- 
body would be a candidate for the executioner's sword, he re- 
called the edict. 

One of this king's most interesting edicts was in connec- 
tion with the census. Having ordered a numbering of the 
people, he found that objections were raised, because it would 
mean a more systematic and thorough collection of taxes. 
So he put forth the edict that whenever murder occurred, if 
the murdered man's name was not on the list of tax payers, 
the murderer would be immediately pardoned. Of course 
everybody hastened to get their names on the books and to 
let it be known. 

He forbade marriage between people of the same family 
name. A commission was appointed to go and break off the 
point of dangerous rocks that obstructed the channels along 
the coast and among the islands. No governor was allowed 
to appoint any relative of his own to any position in the pro- 
vince. A man who came up from the sonth and charged 
Song Si-ryul with treason, but could give no evidence to sub- 
stantiate the charge, was put to death. 

It was customary to expose infants born of incest, and 
they allowed to die in the streets. The king ordered 
that the government pay the expense of the rearing of such 
unfortunates. He gave decent burial to those who died in 
the mat sheds onUtde the wall, where conUgious cases were 
carried and left to die. He named nine kinds of men who 
would make good prefecto. ( i) Men of good life and coodnet. 
(3) Good adM^rs. (3) SkUlfnl men and tboae who fostered 
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tilde. (4) Natural leaden. (5) Fearless men. (6) Students 
of human nature. (7) Men without an itching palm. (8) 
Men renowned for filial piety. (9) Good authors. 

In the fifteenth year of hts reign, 1674, he was taken 
ill. The death of his mother worked upon hts spirits and 
aggravated his disease, and death ensued. He needs no eo- 
comiums except the bare list of the great things that were 
done during his reign. They will go down to posterity as his 
lasting monument. His genius coupled with that of his great 
adviser, Song Si rydl, ranged through every phase of politi* 
cal and social life, revenue, finance, political economy, agricul- 
ture, miniug, official rectitude, civil service, social ethics, 
sanitation, education, internal improvemeut, the army, 'popular 
superstition, slavery, penalties, foreign relations, border 
police, famine relief, consanguineous marriage, publication; 
these and many other important topics demanded and secured 
from him careful attention. He put down party strife with a 
heavy hand, aud only once or twice during the whole period 
of his reign does it raise its malignant head 

His son succeeded to the throne, known by his posthum- 
ous title Suk-jdng Ti-wang. Party spirit had not been dead 
but only in abeyance during his father’s strong reign. It 
now broke out again. Memorials poured in upon the young 
king urging the evil practices of Song Si ryOl, and the young 
king thought there must be some truth in them because of 
their very numbers. He became the center of a very storm 
of charge and counter-charge, of attack and defense. Being 
but fourteen years old and of a naturally vacillating tempera- 
ment, he was first the tool of one party and then of another- 
His whole reign, which covered a period of forty-six years, 
was one maelstrom of party strife aud was fruitful of more 
startling than useful events. His leading characteristic was 
capriciousness. Again and again he turned from one party 
to another, each turn being accompanied by numberless 
deaths. But we must not anticipate. 

It will he noticed that when his reign began in 1675 the 
Nam-in party was in power with Hfi Jfik at its head. The 
strife over Song Si-ryhl had resulted in hts banishment to 
WBn-saii. He was the Bismarck of Korea in that when his 
master died the aged councillor found in the son the same 
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f^atititde that the Iron Chancellor did. It would be an end> 
leas as well as a fruitless task to describe the party 6ghts that 
took place. It will be enough to say that the reign was one 
long fight from beginning to end. During the early part of 
the reign, in 1677, a complete census of the country was made. 
It was probably the conclusion of work begun by the former 
king. It was fonnd that in the whole country there were 
1,234,512 houses, containing 4.703.505 people. 

Some excitement was caused when it was found that 
Chinese histories were claiming that Prince Kwang-hi was a 
good man. and that In* jo T<*wang had revolted against him. 
After a sharp parly fight the king decided to send an envoy 
and request the emperor to have the mistake corrected. 

In 1678 the Japanese again insisted that their quarters 
in Fusan be enlarged. Consent was given to move the set- 
tlement seven It to the south, to the town of Cho hyang. This 
is the present site of the town of Fusan. From east to west 
its length was 372 isnbo and 4 feet. From north to south it 
was 256 isnbo. Two official reception halls were built, one 
called the East Hall and th mother the West Hill. The houses 
were all built by Japanese carpenters from Tsushima and the 
work covered a period of three years. The Korean govern- 
ment gave 9000 bags of rice and 6000 ounces of silver to cover 
the expense, and undertook to keep the place in repair. That 
this colony was kept up in good style is shown by the fact 
that Korea nude repairs on these buildings in 1721, 1724, 
1748, 1765. 1780, 1786, 1794, 1801, 1813. 1822, 1831, 1836, 
1850, 1853. 1857. 1864. 

The most trivial matters were made occasions for party 
fights. A storm occurred on a day when the king was to go 
out. and the No-ron party claimed that it was a dispensation 
of providence to spoil a plot of the Nam-ins to revolt and 
seize the reins of power. Whoever took a firm tiosition on 
Any point found later that it becatre the basis for an accusa- 
tion and a cause for death. So it was with the Prime Minis- 
ter Hfl Jhk who advised the building of a fortress near Song- 
do. This later caused his death. The courtiers accused each 
other in the royal presence about the most trivial matters, 
ooch as quarrels between their concubines, the cutting of 
fuel timber, the profligacy of the Prime Minister’s son, and 
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•acb like» while greet mitters of state seem to tsave takes 
care oi themselves. 

And so we arrive at the year i65o. The Nam>io are 
still in full power and Hft Jftk is still master of the sltnatkm. 
But see bow small a thing acomnplishes his downfaU. The 
day arrived for ancestral worship in Hd Jdk’s house, hnt it 
was very rainy. The king thonghtfnlly ordered the ennnchs 
to get ont the palace awning of oiled paper and carry it to the 
Minister’s boose and let him nse it dnring the ceremony. 
The ennoch replied that Hd JOk had already taken it. In* 
stantly the king's kindly feeling was changed to anger and 
hatred by the insolence of the Minister in thns appropriating 
the awning. He sent a messenger and discovered that a 
crowd of the adherents of the Nam-in party had congregated 
at Hd Jdk’s house. They were immediately denounced as 
traitors. The generals were called and the house was sur- 
rounded with troops. All the leading men in the Nam-in 
party were killed on the spot. The names of the killed are 
Hd Jdk, Hd Kydo, Yu Hydk-ydn, Yi Wdn jdng, O Chung- 
ch’aug, Yi T'S-sd, Chdng Wdn-no, Kang Man-ch'dl, Yi Wdn- 
sdng and Yun Hyu. The king’s two cousins, Princes Pok- 
sun and Pak-pydn, and eight others were banished. The No- 
ron party were then called back to power. The king brought 
back from exile the great Song Si rydl and also Kim Sn-han, 
whom he made Prime Minister. In twenty-four hours a trust- 
ed minister and parly were totally overthrown and every place 
was filled with a member of the opposition. The next few 
months were spent in hunting down the remaining leiders 
of the Nam-in party and securing their execution. Some 
were hong, some poisoned and some decapitated. One in- 
stance of this will suffice. Hd Sd and Hd Ydng, two influen- 
tial men lived at Yong-san. There was no valid charge against 
them, so Kim Sdk-ju told the king he would find one. To 
this end he sent one Kim Whan-go to Yong-san and gave him 
money to build a fine house adjoining that of the prospective 
victims. Before long he had them invtdved in treasonable 
plans and as soon as enough evidence was oolkcted the two 
men were seised and pot to death, and with them a large 
number of their immediate friends. Man-hunting was not so 
much a public necessity as a private pastime. 
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The oewlf instelled general-tn-chkf found great abuses 
in the aimy and thooMnda of names on the rolls, of men long 
iinoe dead. Taxes were being collected in an utterly lawless 
way. These abuses were done awwy and others probably as 
bad or worse took their places, for as power meant spoils the 
newly victorious party was not likely to forego any of its priv- 
ileges. We are borne out in this supposition by the fact 
that about this time the king began the custom of making an 
annual visit to the temple of heaven to pray for good crops. 
This indicates that the people were being badly governed. He 
paid considerable attention to the navy and appointed An-ju. 
Snk-ch*tto. Sun-an. Ydng yu, Cheung-saii, P*ynng yang. 
Yong-yang. Kang so, Sam wha, Ham-jong and No-gang in 
P*yOng-an Province and Chang-nyhn. Hun-yul. P'ting-ch‘6n, 
Hil-sa and An-ak in Whang-hi Province to be naval stations. 
It was only at this late date that the second king of the dy- 
nasty received the posthumous title of Cbdng-jong Til-wang. 

Attention was paid to the border forts along the Yalu, 
expenses were curtailed and garrisons were supported out of 
the land tax of the adjoining districts. It was a time of many 
severe calamities. A fire in P*yDng-yang burned 344 houses 
and a flood in Ham-gyflng Province destroyed 906 more with 
great lots of life. Song Si-ryQl had not forgotten his old 
master, now some ten years dead, and he suggested to the 
king that Hyo-jong Ti-wang be honored with the Sc-st 7 , that 
is, that his tablet be not removed from the ancestral temple 
after the fourth genentioo, as was customary, but should re- 
main there permanently. It caused a great commotion, but 
tbe aged minister carried the day. It is true that few 
monarchs of the line belter deserved that honor than did Hyo- 
j<Hig Ti-wang. 

The year 1684 beheld a sort of **reign of terror.*' It 
arose in the following manner. A messenger from tbe Japan- 
ese on Tsushima came poet haste announcing that a large band 
of Chinese pirates was about to land on Korean soil. A panic 
followed in Seoul and thonsauds fled precipitately to the coun- 
Bands of thieves took advantage of the confusion to 
commit many lawless acts. They formed a sort of secret 
society and tbdr principles were anarchistic. They made it 
on object to raid bouses wheie moikey was tobe fomud. They 
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fieixtd ladies aa they were passing along the streets in covered 
chairs, and violated them. They seized officials whom they 
hated, and pot them to death. The government found one of 
their books and in it was written their oath of membership. 
Three cardinal principles were set forth ; ( i) To kill as many 
noblemen as possible. (2) To violate as many women as pos- 
sible. (3) To steal as much personal property as possible. 
.Seven men who had carried away and ravished a widow of 
Kong-ju were caught and decapitated. One of them was her 
own cousin and he belonged to the so-called ‘'knife gang.“ 
After a time the disturbance was suppressed. 

One incident of a peculiarly Korean character deserves 
mention. Some money was stolen from the strong room of a 
fortress near Song-do. The store-house keeper was suspected 
but there was no evidence. So the commandant secretly 
questioned the keeper's little son and found that the suspicion 
was correct. Thi keeper was punished but the commandant 
was also cashiered from the fact that he had induced a boy to 
incriminate bis own'fatber. 

The native records say that in the twelfth year of this 
sovereign, in 1686, Roman Catholicism entered Korea for the 
first time. Certain foreigners entered the country and 
preached the new doctrine. We are not told of what nation- 
ality these men were but it was long before any European at- 
tempted to enter Korea. We are told that the new doctrine 
spread rapidly and that some of the highest officials asked the 
king to send the foreigners out of the country. Whether this 
was done cannot now be learned. Nothing is said of this in 
the French work on the Roman Catholic Mission in Korea, 
and it i.s somewhat difficult to nnderstand. It would hardly 
be found in the records, however, were there not some ground 
for the statement. 

The following year beheld events that were to result in 
another violent revolution and in the driving from the seat of 
power the No-ron party and the reinstatement of the Nam-in. 
It all grew from the king's taking a concubine, Chang, who 
soon gained complete asceudtocy over him. A rumor arose 
that the queen fwas to be deposed and when Han Song-u ex- 
postulated with the king, the latter dew into a passion and 
drove him away. The following year the concubine presented 
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the king with a aoii) the most unfortunate thing that could 
have happened, for. the queen being as yet childless, it served 
to put the king more entirely under the influence of the con- 
cnbine. Trouble followed immediately. The king said " I am 
BOW forty years old and have uo son by the queen. The peo- 
ple are getting uneasy. As I have gotten a son by a concu- 
bine I intend to make him Crown Prince, and anyone may 
object at his peril.*' In this way he threw as it were a torch 
into a powdtr magazine. The No-ron party who were in 
power, were in arms at once for they knew that the opposition 
had been using the concubine to undermine their influence. 
Memorials poured in from all sides reminding the king that he 
was still young, that there was no need of haste in appointing 
the queen a successor. These memorials the king answered 
by banishing the senders. Even Song Si ryfll who had entered 
a mild protest, was stripped of rank and sent outside the city. 
The Nam-in party then stepped once more into power. From 
the Prime Minister down all offices were again turned over to 
them. Song Si-ryQl was banished to Quelpart, but the Nam- 
in were not content with that, and demanded his death. So 
he was summoned back to Seoul. Posthumous honors were 
given to many of the Nara-ins whom the king had ordered 
killed at the house of HA Jflk. 

Not long after this the king began to make preparations 
to put away his queen. To this end he made the following 
statement. * For a long time I have been aware of the queen’s 
jealous disposition and evil mind, and I have borne with it 
patiently but now I can endure it no longer. Since I have 
taken the concubine Chang it has been still more unendurable. 
The queen and the concubine Kim have been putting their 
heads together in an attempt to frighten me into putting away 
Chang, but I saw through the plan. Now what shall we do?” 
Time and again the officials came pleading for the queen, but 
the king was utterly deaf to all they had to say. He piled 
unjust accuaatloDS upon her without deigning to give a single 
proof. Large numbers where banished and a few killed outright 
because of their intercessions with the king. The most not- 
orious case was that of Pak T*i-bo whose name has passed into 
* proverb. He with two others memorialized the king beg- 
ging him to drive away the concubioe and retain the queen. 
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The king's rage knew no bounds. He came ont and took his 
seat in front of the In-jUng Gate of the Cbang-dUk Palace and 
had the man brought before him. When asked why he had 
written the memorial he answered, '‘Because of the treatment 
the queen has received.*’ The king then ordered red hot 
plates to be passed along his limbs. Still he would uot ex- 
press sorrow. Then bowls were broken into small pieces and 
the fragments were piled up on the man s already burned 
limbs, a plank was placed across them and men stood on either 
end of it and jumped op and down. The pieces of pottery 
were of course ground into the man’s legs. As be still re- 
mained firm he was tied with a rope and hoisted to the top of 
a high pole in a cruelly painful position. As he still remaiued 
unmoved he was banished to the south. His aged father ac- 
companied him as far as the river and there he died of his 
wounds. This, so far from stopping the flood of petitions, 
only increased it. for immediately 16,000 men with Chong To- 
gyOug at their head sent in an appeal and likewise all the 
country scholars and all the students of the Confucian school. 
But every petition was returned by the passion -blinded king. 

In the fifth moon of the year, 1689, the king deposed the 
queen, stripped her of all here titles, degraded her to the level 
of the common people and sent her back to her father's house, 
not by way of *the great gate of the palace but by a side gate, 
in a white sedan chair, the badge of a criminal. Concubine 
Chang was proclaimed queen and her father became a prince. 
We will remember that the aged Song Si-ryUl had been order- 
ed back from Quelpart to meet his fate at thecapital, but even 
the popular sympathy which a public execution at Seoul would 
have aroused was denied him, for the king sent a draught of 
poison to be administered on the way, and so in an obscure 
country village the grand old man drank the deadly potion 
and passed away. Some of his followers who afterwards me- 
morialized the king in regard to him were killed or banished, 
together with the deposed queen’s relatives. The following 
year the son of the newly appointed queen was made Crown 
Prince. 
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CHAPTER XL 


Heavy tax remitted . %tendens novel. .. .the wheel of fortune turns 
. . .the queen restored. . . .sorcery . . .Puk-han built. . . .mourning 

a weak king.... a lucid interval ...terrible reprisals ...ades* 

ecrated tomb .. contact with the West ...king’s suspicious death 
. enemies killed . .party strife put down . . .seals for Japanese 
. . .prohibition of manufacture and sale of wine . . .a powerful con> 
spiracy .. preparations for defense .. .Ch'ung-ju falls. .. .rebellion 
put down with a heavy hand . . .honors distributed . . .mining pro> 

hibited ..incipient rebellion ...reforms reservoirs .. use of 

wine interdicted . . bureau of agriculture . . . important secret service 
. . .dress reform . . .cruel punishments stopped . . .a new war vessel 
..honest measurement .. imperial tombs ..monument to the 
dead political parties . .musical instruments. 

Each year a large Chinese embassy visited Seoul, and it 
was customary to feed them from silver dishes, which were 
given them as presents when they returned to their own land. 
This expense was met by a tax on the people of Song-do. 
While the king was making a small tour in the country he 
arrived at Soog-do and there he asked about this tax. The 
people replied that they had to sell their very children to 
meet it, for it amounted to c, 3 oo bags of rice, 900,000 cash, 
3,000 bags of other grain. 3,000 pieces of cloth as well as 
other things. The king listened to their petition and remitted 
the tax. 

Only five years elapse before we find the king making 
another complete change in his household, by driving out the 
new queen, who had been the concubine Chang, and reinstat- 
ing the old queen in her rightful place again. These sudden 
and complete changes of face in the king would have been 
amnsing had they not been accompanied by the shedding of 
so much innocent blood. The king had tired of his new 
qneen. He seems to have been one of those men who require 
a periodical outbreak of some kind, but who in the intervals 
are perfectly quiet. The time had come for such an outbreak 
and Kim Ch*nn-t'ik was the Instrument by which it was 
brought about. He had bought himself into the good graces 
of the palace women, and as a first step toward the accom- 
plishment of bis plans he wrote a book in which was illustrat- 
ed» in romance form, the evils of potting away the true wife 
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for a concnbinc. The copy of this book which was given to 
the king materiall)^ hastened the catastrophe. The Nam- in 
were in power but they looked with concern upon the king’s 
growing antipathy toward them and they urged him to put 
the too bold novelist out of the way ; but the leaders of the 
No*ron party, knowing that all depended on a quick, decisive 
blow, went in a body to the king at night and urged him to 
follow the evident bent of his inclinations. This he proceed- 
ed to do by banishing the brother of queen Chang, and with 
him the leaders of the Nain-in party. Then once more the 
No-roii stepped to the front and prepared to enjoy the good 
things. High posthumous honors were given to Song Si-ryOl 
and to the deposed queen’s father and to many others of the 
No-rons who had perished during the last outbreak. The 
king, to save his “face,” called the deposed queen back little 
by little. He first put her in a little palace in An-dong ; then 
he transferred her to the “Mulberry Palace,” and finally 
brought her to the palace proper. The womati Chang was 
again reduced to her former place and a stringent law was 
made that henceforth no royal concubine should ever be rais- 
ed to the position of queen. The martyr Pak T a-bo was 
given posthumouslv the title of Prime Minister. The rein- 
statCil party tried to induce the king to kill the concubine, 
but, as she was the mother of the heir apparent to the throne, 
he could not consent, A slave of this concubine’s resorted 
to a clever trick in order to turn the tables on the No-ron party. 
Enticing to his house a slave of one of the leaders of the No-ron 
party, he got him intoxicated and then stole from him bis 
name tag, a piece of wood which each person was supposed 
to carry and on which his name was written. This he took 
and dropped beside the grave of the father of the conbubine 
where it was discovered that a fetich had been buried. This 
was to show that a No-ron leader had resorted to the black 
art to win back his w'ay to power. The king, however, look- 
ed into the matter, discovered the fraud and killed the prime 
mover in the plot, a Naro-tn leader. Many others were also 
banished. 

Four years pas.sed without any events of importance, and 
then the queen became afflicted with boils and expired. The 
records tell ns that that night the king dreamed that the dead 
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queen came to him with her garments covered with blood. 
To his enquiries she made no answer except to point toward 
the apartments of the concubine Chang. The king arose and 
went in that direction, and his ears were greeted with the 
sound of laughter and merriinent. Wetting his finger in his 
mouth he applied it to the paper window and soon made a 
peep-hole. There he beheld the concubine and a large com- 
pany of sorceresses engaged in shooting arrows into an effigy 
of the queen and making merry over having doue her to death 
by placing a fetich under her room. This was the signal for 
another of the king's periodical outbreaks. In spite of her 
being the mother of the Crown Prince, he poisoned her and 
killed all her sorceress companions. A host of the Nam- in 
party also met their death. Thi almost incredible number of 
1,700 people are said to have met their death as a result of this 
disturbance There must have been in connection with it a 
sort of “star chamber,” or secret tribunal where many went 
in but none came out, for we are told that a few years later 
a secret prison in the palace was abolished. 

The year 1711 was marked by the building of the great 
mountain fortress of Puk-han among the mountains im- 
mediately behind Seoul. There had been a fortress there 
in the ancient days of PAk-je. It is an almost ideal place 
for a place of retreat, beiug surrounded with very steep 
mountains. 

When this king died in 1720 the custom w'as first inau- 
gurated of having the whole people put on mourning clothes, 
and wearing them for three years in honor of the dead king. 

The new king, known by his posthumous title of Kyong- 
jong Tfl-wang, was the son of the disgraced and executed con- 
cubine Chang. By this time the so-called Nam-in party had 
practically passed off the stage of history ; its leading men had 
all been killed and it had left the field to its two great rivals 
the No-ron and So-ron, although as we have before said the 
No-ron was overwhelmingly predominant. 

King Kyong-jong w'as a man of feeble intellect and he 
took no interest in the affairs of government. He merely 
served as a center about which factional fights went on. It 
is said that his mother, the concubine Chang, when about to 
be led to execution, said to him, “If I am to die you must die 
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with me/' tod tt that she struck at him with an improvised 
weapon, a piece of wood. She succeeded only in wounding 
him, but it was in a portion of the body that rendered it im- 
possible for him ever to have an heir. He swnng like a pen- 
dolnm back and forth between the Noron and Soron parties, 
agreeing with whichever happened for the moment to gain 
his ear. This caused the Noron party some uneasiness and 
they desired to see the reins of government in more responsi- 
ble hands. They warmly favored the king’s brother as a 
candidate for the throne. The king was always ailing, for he 
never thoroughly recovered from the wound which his mother 
had inflicted, and he was unable to perform the ancestral 
rites. He was also afflicted with sores on his head, so that for 
months at a time he was unable to wear the headband which 
is such a distinctive mark of the Korean. The Noron leaders 
induced someone to memorialize the king asking him to make 
his brother his heir. They all added their advice of the same 
tenor, and finally induced him to consult the Queen Mother 
about it. She entered heartily into the pUn and the decree 
went forth that the king’s brother was heir apparent. This 
was like a thunder-bolt among the Soron ranks. The whole 
transaction had been carefully concealed from them, and now 
a man who could not, under the circumstances, be other than 
a warm friend of the Noron party was heir to the throne, and 
every Soron was in danger. They stormed and protested and 
memorialized but to no avail. The appointment of an heir 
was like the laws of the Medes and Persians, unalterable. 
But the Noron people knew the weakness of the king and 
they feared what might take place in some unguarded hour 
when the enemy might get the king’s ear, and so they played 
a bolder game still. They asked the king to resign in favor 
of the heir. He promised to do so. but the unguarded hour 
which the Norons feared came, and the promise was not kept. 
Not only so, but when it was whispered in the king’.s ear 
that the Norons were trying to usurp the power the worst 
fears of that party were realized. They were driven from 
power and the Sorons came up smiling. But the king who 
liked quiet and repose had one lucid interval when he said, 
’'There is no love of country in all this; it is simple party 
prejudice and thirst for blood." 
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At the head of the triamphant })arty were Cho T' 4 I go, 
CbV Kyo-sfi and Ch'o 4 Silk-hang. They began the perfor* 
mance of their official duties by bribing the palace women 
and eunuchs to kill the heir to the throue. The plan was to 
shoot him “by mistake” while pretending to hunt fora white 
fox which they said was haunting the palace. The heir was 
informed however and cook measures to insure his own safety. 
He asked to have two of the palace women killed and two of 
the eunnchs, but the king himself was in mortal fear of the 
Sorons, whom he had brought back to power, and he dared 
not do so. Thereupon the heir said ‘T will resign and go out 
from the palace and become one of the common people.” 

The Noron party were not idle. They knew that the 
Sorons would soon be hunting their heads, and so they at- 
tempted to take the offensive by assassinating the king; but, 
as usually happened, they were betrayed, and terrible repris- 
als followed. Twelve of the Noron leaders were beheaded and 
hundreds were beaten to death or banished. It is gravely 
stated that in this one connection eighteen hundred men lost 
their lives. 

The close of the king’s second year witne.ssed a severe 
famine on the island of Quelpart and the king sent thither 
7,000 bags of grain and remitted the tax of horses, for which 
that island has been from time immemorial celebrated. 

The desperate state of affairs at this juncture is well il- 
lustrated by two incidents. First, the king was so enamored 
of the Soron party that he took Mok Ho ryong, their leader, 
outside the gate one night ani sacrificed a white horse and, 
tasting its blood, swore that until time’s end Mok Ho-ryong’s 
descendants should hold high office under the government. 
Second, the Soron officials went to the shrine of the great 
Song Si-ryul and tearing the tablet from its place, dragged it 
through the filth of a dung-hill. Meanwhile we hear nothing 
about the people and the country. The government was not 
for them and they probably cared as little for it as it did for 
.them. 

But even these sauguinary scenes could not entirely stop 
the march of enlightenment, for we learn tliat at this very time 
foreigu clocks, barometers and water' hose were being 
brought into Korea from Peking where they had been iutro- 
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duced by foreigners. This was done by the envoy Yi 
l-mydng who met missionaries ii: Peking. He had a conversa- 
tion with them on the subject of religion and professed to find 
great similarity between Christian doctrines and those of the 
Chinese classics. 

The fourth year of this unfortunate king, 1624, opened 
with a reform that augured well.'^ It consisted in the destruc- 
tion of all the convents outside the city gates, especially out- 
side the West Gate which was at that time about half a mile 
west of the present New Gate. The reasons are not specif- 
ically given, but these convents had obviously become dan- 
gerous to the morals of the people, and hot-beds of sedition. But 
the king was not permitted to continue his reforms, for he 
died in the eighth moon, of poison, it is said, administered in 
a shrimp salad. It is further alleged that it was the work of 
his brother, probably on the principle that he was the one to 
gain most by the king’s death. But we may well doubt the 
truth of the rumor, for nothing that is told of that brother 
indicates that he would commit such an act, and in the second 
place a man who will eat shrimps in mid-summer, that have 
been brought thirty miles from the sea without ice might 
expect to die. Of course all the Soron ofi&cials were willing 
to believe the heir did it and one of them advised that a silver 
knife be stuck into the king’s dead body, for it is popularly 
believed that poison in the system will tarnish silver; but it 
was not done. There was no way to prevent the hated heir 
assuming his royal prerogative, which he did the same year, 1 7 24. 

The new king, known by his posthumous title of Yflng- 
joug TA-wang, now entered upon the longest aud one of the 
most brilliant reigns in the annals of the present dynasty ; a 
reign which proves, so far as circumstantial evidence can prove, 
that he was not guilty of the murder of his brother. As may 
be surmised, his deadly enemies, the Sorons, were driven from 
office and the Norons reinstated. It is probable that the king 
found it impossible to restrain the Norons from taking re- 
venge upon their enemies and we are told that a thousand 
men were killed each year for some years. That this wasdone 
in spite of the king, rather thau by him, will be seen from the 
strenuous efforts which he made to destroy the lines of party 
demarcation. 
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He began his reign with a statement of his inibitity to 
rule the people rightly, and blaming himself for the sufferings 
of the people from famine and plague. He immediately 
proclaimed his son crown prince, so that from the very 6rst 
there might be no question as to the succession. He had to 
give way to the importunities of his councillors and decapitate 
Kim Il-gyiing who had charged him with the murder of his 
brother. 

On the very first day of the new year he proclaimed that 
all party strife must cease ; that men must think and plan for 
the good of the whole country rather than for a particular 
party. Ashe was returning one day from a royal tomb a 
man beside the road shouted “There goes the man who poi- 
soned his predecessor with shrimps.” Recognizing in this 
nothing but an attempt to keep open the old party sore, the 
king handled the man severely together with certain others 
of the Soron party who had instigated him to the outrage. 

From that day to this the Noron party has been uniform- 
ly in power. Party strife practicilly ceased, not by the dis- 
solution of the other parties but because one party obtained 
such an overwhelming ascendency that the others died of 
starvation. Several things led to this result. A series of 
unsuccessful conspiracies 'on the part of the Soron party, 
each of which weakened it to the point of exhaustion ; and 
secondly the extreme length of the reign, during which, with 
one short interval, the king held firmly to the Nuron party. 
The closing act of his first jear was a reform which he forced 
in the government dispensary. It had long been a rich 
morsel for conscienceless officials to fatten upon, but now the 
whole personnel of the institution was changed and it again 
performed its normal function of dispensing medicines for 
the public health. The king’s forbearance is seen in the fact 
that when a thief was caught, bearing upon his person a 
letter from two of the palace women asking him to procure for 
them a deadly poison, the king executed the thief but refused 
to proceed against the women, on the ground that they had 
no possible cause for wishing his death. 

We here meet the curious statement, not meutiooed hereto- 
fore, that from the earliest times the Lords of Tsushima re- 
ceived seals from the king of Korea. At this time thedaimyo 
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of that island sent ani asked the king to renew the custom, 
which had probably been discontinued for a short space of 
time. The king complied with the request and had the 
seal cut and sent. It is not possible to conclude from this 
that the daimyo of Tsti hima considered himself a vassal of 
Korea, for it is not mentioned elsewhere in the Korean an- 
nals. We can form but one theory that will account for it. 
This seal may have been only for the purpose of identiScation 
to vouch for the authenticity of letters that might pass be- 
tween Korea and Tsushima. The time may come when, in 
the light of facts not yet discovered, this incident may throw 
light on the early relations between Korea aud Japan. 

A striking feature of this king's reign was the promulga- 
tion and euforcenient of the principle of the prohibition of the 
manufacture and use of spirituous liquors. We venture to 
affirm that this king was the first in history, if not the only 
one, to boldly assert and rigidly enforce the principle of total 
abstinence from the use of wines and liquors. His three 
commands were (i) Party strife must cease. (2) Luxury 
must be curtailed. (3) The making, selling or drinking of 
fermented wines or distilled liquors is a capital offense. 

But this and other reforms were about to be eclipsed by 
the great upheaval of 1727, after the relation of which we 
will return to them. The Norons made such desperate at- 
tempts to induce the king to continue the persecution of the 
Sorou party that he underwent a revulsion of feeling and for 
a short time punished the Norous by calling back into power 
many of the opposition. It may be that this short respite 
awoke the slumbering ambition of the Sorou party so that 
when they found it was but partial and temporary their 
chagrin drove them into sedition. There appeared at Nam- 
wiln in ChAl-la Province an insulting circular asserting that 
the king bad killed bis brother and that the whole Noron 
party were traitors. It called upon all good men to oppose 
the government in every way possible. The governor sent a 
copy to the king who simply said '*Barn it up." But be 
greatly mtscaculated the amount of sentiment that lay behind 
that circular, and his enemies took advantage of his nnsus- 
picioosness to work up a wide-spread and powerful conspiracy 
against the government. It was headed by Kim Yftng-hi, 
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This oonsptncy was headed by the son of the executed Kim 
by Mok St-ryQog: the brother of Mok Ho-rydQ|^ aod 
by the sons and other near relatives of the killed and banished 
leaders of the Soron party. A large force was collected in 
Kyittg'Sang Province and Yt ln*jwa and Ch^ng Heni^ryaog 
were put in command. The conspiracy honeycombeit the 
whole country, for we are told that in P*yAog-an Province 
Yi Sa-sSng took charge of an insurrectionary force, while at 
the capital Kim Chung-geui and Nam T*i-jung worked in its 
interests. It was agreed that on the twentieth of the third 
moon Seoul should be entered and that Prince Mil-wha be put 
on the throne. But there was a weak point in this as in all 
such ventures. One of the leaders in the south, An Pak, had 
a friend living at Yong-ju, in the direct line of the approach 
to Seoul and he warued him to move, as something was about 
to happen. The friend coaxed him into telling him the whole 
affair, and then brought the story straight to Seoul. This in- 
former was Cho4 Kyo-sd. Immediately the king sent out a 
heavy guard to the river and also manned the wall of the 
capital. Troops were thrown into Yang-silng, Chin-wi, Su- 
wan, Yong-in, Chuk*san and Ch^un-ch'dn, and were told to 
seize anyone who made the least disturbance. The brother of 
An Pak being caught, he gave the details of the position of 
the rebel troops and other important particulars. The king 
appointed O Mydng-hang of the Soron party as general-in- 
chief of an expedition against the seditious people of the south. 
He took with him 2,000 soldiers, but gathered more as he 
proceeded south. Strong bodies of troops were also sent north 
along the Peking road and to Puk-pawi outside the East Gate, 
to guard the appoaches to the city. In the south loyal troops 
werein force at Mun-gyUng Fortress nearCho-ryUng Pass aod 
the governor of Whang-hi Province also took soldiers and sta- 
tioned himself at Whang-ju, near P'yfiug-yang. Others were 
stationed in the dehles of the mountains just beyond Song do. 
It is quite evident from these extensive precautions that the 
plot was a wide-spread and dangerous one and that it had 
powerful leaders, not only in the country but at the capital 
itself. 

In the south, the great rebel leader, Yi lo-jwa, with han- 
aen fljring, led his powerful army northward to the town of 
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Cliuiig-ja. H«r« was stored a large amouat of government 
provisions and arms. It was taken not by storm but by 
strstegem. Arras were sent into the city on litters covered 
with vegetables and other things and soldiers went in. dis- 
guised as coolies. Once inside, they soon put the small gar^ 
rison out of the way and killed the commandant. Yi then 
resumed the march on Seoul, appointing prefects in the dis 
tricts through which he passed and assuming the title * 'Great 
General-in Chief.” The claim was that the uprisiug was in 
behalf of the dead king. All the soldiers were in mourning 
for him and they carried in their ratiksa shrine to his memory, 
before which they offered sacrihces. 

The road from the south coming up to Seoul divides at 
Mok-ch'uo. one branch proceeding by way of Chik-san and 
the other by An-sfing, but they unite again at Su-wHu. The 
rebels arrived at Mok-ch*An just as the royal troops arrived at 
Su-wQn. It was of prime importance to the rebels to know by 
which road the royal army, under 0 Mydug hing, were com- 
ing. Whichever way they came the rebels must take the 
other road and ho evade an action. Gen* O was astute enough 
to surmise this but he did uot propose to let the rebels steil a 
march on him in this way; so he sent forward a small part of 
his force toward Chik-.nan, but with the main body of his 
troops he took the road by way of An-sung. His calculations 
were correct, and when he neared An-sung he found that the 
enemy were eiic imped there in fancied security. Taking a 
picked liand of men Geu. O made a detour and came 
around the bill on whose slope the rebels were encamped. In 
the night he made a wild charge down from its summit into 
the camp. The effect was iustantaueous. A moment later 
the whole rebel force was in full flight, racing for their lives, 
while the pursuers cut them down at pleasure. Yi In-jwa was 
captured and brought to Seiul. Meanwhile Pak Phl-pdii the 
prefect of Si'in-saii oppo.sed the remaining rebels in Kydng- 
sang Province, capturing and killing a great number of them, 
especially the leaders Uiig Po and Heui Ryang, whose heads 
be scot to Seoul in a box. 

When Gen O Myfing-hang returned in triumph to Seoul 
the king went out to meet him. and after the traitors' heads 
had been impaled on high, they all adjourned to the palace 
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when t Kfeat fea^t was spread, at which the king gave Gen. 
O a sounding title and to Ch*o6 Kyo-^u, who betrayed the plot 
be gave the hoii54e near the present English Church, which 
has in connection with it a menioriat shrine. The king had a 
book printed giving in details the evil deeds of the Soron 
party. Since thict time there have been no great party strug- 
gles. Sacrifices were offered for all who had been killed by the 
rebels. The king showed his clemency by liberating the five- 
year-old son of one of the traitors. He had been imprisoned 
according to the law of the country, to be kept until his 
fifteenth year, and then he would be led out to execution. 

Hand in hand with the king’s prejudice against the use 
of wine went a similar prejudice against mining, so that not 
only did he peremptorily forbid the mining of silver at An- 
byfin but hearing that copper was being mined near the same 
place he sent and put a stop to it. 

In 1727 the heir apparent died and was given the pos- 
thumous title of Hvo-jang Se-ja. Two years later another 
incipient rebellion broke out in the south having as its object 
the placing of Ha Keui, a relative of the king, on the throne. 
It is said that with him died several hundred more of the 
doomed Soron party. 

The next thirty- two years were crowded full of reforms 
and their mere enumeration throws much light on the social 
and economic conditions of the time. 

A map was made of the northern boundary and a for- 
tress was built at Un-du; the law was promulgated that the 
grandson of a slave woman should be free; on account of 
drought the king ordered the making of numerous reservoirs 
in which to store water for irrigation, and a commission was 
appointed with headquarters at Seoul, under whose supervi- 
sion these reservoirs were built; the king had a new model of 
the solar system made, to replace the one destroyed by the 
Japanese during the invasion ; at last China amended that 
clause in her history which stated that Kwang-hfi was a good 
man and that In-jong Tft-wang had usurped the throne, and 
the king presented one of the corrected copies at the ancestral 
temple ; the cruel form of torture, which consisted in tying 
the ankles together and then twisting a stout stick between 
the bones, was done away 7 a granary was built on the eastern 
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OMst, to be stocked with grain each year by the people of 
Kyftog-sang Province, for use in case of famine in the north- 
ern province of Ham* gy dug; the king claimed that the scarci- 
ty of rice was due to the fact that so much of it was used in 
the making of wine and again threatened to kill anyone who 
should make, sell or use that beverage ; in fact he placed 
detectives all about Seoul, along the main roads, whose 
business it was to smell of the breath of everyone whose face 
or gait indicated indulgence in the flowing bowl! 

A boatload of men belonging to the overthrown Ming 
dynasty appeared on the southern coast and asked aid in an 
attempt to wrest again the scepter from the Manchus, but 
they were politely refused ; the king abolished that form of 
punishment which consisted in applying red hot irons to the 
limbs ; he built the Chuog-sdng, or inner wall at P'ydug yang 
in order to cot off the view of a kyu-bong or “spying peak,” 
which iu Korea is supposed to bring bad luck. Any place 
from which may be seen the top of a mountain peak just 
peeping above the summit of a nearer mountain is considered 
unfit for a burial or building site. 

About the year 1733 famines were so frequent that the 
king appointed a bureau of agriculture and appointed inspec- 
tors for each of the provinces to help in securing good irriga- 
tion ; a man named Yi Keui-ha invented a war chariot with 
swords or spears extending out from the hubs of the wheels 
on either side. He was rewarded with a generalship. The 
king established a special detective force differing from the 
ordinary detective force in being more secret in its operations 
and in holding greater powers. The rules for its guidance 
were as follows, and they throw light upon existing oond it ions. 

(1) After careful investigation they may dose up any 
prefectnral office and send the prefect to Seoul for trial. 

(2) This does not apply to prefectures where animals are 
being reared for use in ancestral sacrifices. 

(3) In order to maintain their incognito they shall not 
demand food for nothing at the country inns but shall pay 
the regular prices. 

(4) For the same reason they shall not stop long hi the 
same place. 

(5) They must look sharply alter the district conatablcs 
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and thtef*catchers and see that they are diligent and effective. 

(6) They must put a stop to the pernicious custom of 
prefects’ servants taking money in advance from farmers as a 
bribe to remit in part future government dues. 

(7) They shall prevent the sending in of incorrect esti* 
mates of the area of taxable land. 

(K) They shall see to it that prefects do not receive extra 
interest on government seed loaned to the people and payable 
in the autumn after the crop is harvested. 

(9) They shall prevent prefects appropriating ginseng 
which they confi.scate from illegal sellers. 

(10) They shall prevent the king's relatives and friends 
seizing people’s land. 

(t 1) They shall stop the evil custom of prefects withhold- 
ing the certificate of release from pardoned exiles until they 
have paid a certain sum of money. 

(12) They shall prevent the enlistment of too many men, 
who thereby claim their living from the govenment granaries. 

(13) They shall see to it that the prefects do not keep the 
good cloth paid by the people for soldiers’ clothes* aud band 
over to the soldiers a poorer quality. 

(14) They shall prevent creditors compounding interest 
if a debtor fails to pay on time. 

(15) They .shall stop the making of poor gun-powder and 
of muskets with too small a bore. 

(16) They shall enforce the law that the grandson of a 
slave is free. 

(17) They shall see to it that the prefects in P’yfing-an 
Province do not receive revenue above the legal amount. 

Each of these specifications might be made the heading of 
a long chapter in Korean history. We have here in epitome 
the causes of Korea’s condition to-day. 

The governor of Kang-wiln Province stated that on ac- 
count of the frequent famines be could not send three meo 
annually as heretofore to the island of Ul-ieung (Dagelet), but 
the king replied that as the Japanese had asked for that 
island, it wonld be necessary to make the annual inspection 
as heretofore. 

In the year 1734 the king made bis second son heir to 
the throne ; he did aaray with the punishment of men who sold 
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goods in competition with the gtiilis or monopolies establish- 
ed at Chong-no. the center of the capital. There had been so 
many royal deaths that the people had become accustomed to 
the use of white clothes, and had forgotten all other custom. 
But the king now declared that white was the worst of colors 
because it soiled so easilv, and he ordered the use of blue, 
red or black, but giving the preference to the 6rst as being 
the color that correspKinds with east. In the early years of 
the dynasty King Se jung had m^de a gauge of the size of 
whipping rods. It was shaped like a gun barrel, and no one 
was to be whipped with a rod that could not be put into this 
gauge like a ramrod. The king revived this law and had 
many gauges made and .sent all about the country to the dif- 
ferent prefectures. He also forbade anyone but a properly 
authorised official to administer a whipping, and he abrogated 
the law by which thieves w'ere branded by being struck in the 
forehead and on each cheek with a great bunch of needles af- 
ter which ink was rubbed into the wounds. next did 

away with the clumsy three-decked war- vessels which were 
slow and nnseaworthy and in place of them substituted what 
he called the “Sea Falcon Boat” which had sails extending 
from the sides like wings and which combined both speed and 
safety. These he stationed all along the coast. 

While on a trip to Song dc the king paid a compliment to 
the people of Pu-jo-gH, the ward in that city where dwell the 
descendants of the men of the former dynasty, who do not 
acknowledge the present dynasty, and thus show their loyalty 
to their ancient master. At the same lime hi, for the first 
time, inclo.sed in a fence the celebrated S^n-jnk Bridge, where 
still shows the blood of the murdered statesman Cbnng Moug- 
ju. 

Since the days of King Se-jong, who determined the length 
of the Korean yard-stick, that useful instrument had shrunk- 
en in some measure and its length differed in different locali- 
ties. So now again the king gave strict orders about it and 
required all yard-sticks to hi made to conform to a pattern 
which he gave. Previous to the days of King Myffng-jong 
men of the literary degrees dressed in red, bnt white had 
gradually taken its place; and now the king ordered them to 
go back to the good old coatoin. The official grade called 
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Htdyim becaiMe such an object of strife ampngv the officials that 
the king was constrained to aboUsik it. though it has since 
been revived. Two of the eiiiperois of the Sung dynasty in 
China have their graves on Korean soil in the vicinity of Kipr 
san. The duty of keeping these, graves in order was. now 
placed in the hands of the governor of Ham-gyiing Province. 
The king anticipated the death of all party strife by setting up 
a monument at the Song-gytin-gwan in memory thereof and he 
ordered the people of different parties to intermarry and be- 
come good friends. During the Manchu and Japanese inva- 
sions all the nnisical instruments had been either destroyed 
or stolen, and as yet they had not been wholly replaced, but 
now there were found in a well at the palace a set of twenty- 
four metal pf ndants which, when struck with a hammer, gave 
four various musical notes. The inscriptions on them indicat- 
ed that they had come dow'n from the time of King Se*joug. 
This aroused the king’s interest and he set skillful men at 
work making various instruments, notably a small chime of 
bells to be used at the royal ancestral w'orship. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Gates roofed superstition sorcery interdicted. . .a plebiscite ... 
wine-bibber executed a female Buddha ....growth of Roman 

Catholicism sanitation a senile king : . . . suspicions against the 

Crown Prince... plot against him . an ambitious woman the 

prince's trial . a painful scene . the prince killed — law againat 

wine relaxed sacrifice .. census . various changes ... party 

schism . emancipation proclamation a dangerons nncle — a 

new king . literary works . . jostice . . study of Christianity 

\'arioat innovations .. rumors of war. . . . ''birthplace*’ of Ronten 
Catholicism in Korea . opposition . terrible scourge of cholera 

conspiracy women's coiffure .. Roman Catholic persecution 

....Roman Catholic boijks deejared seditions .. proqiarity and 
adversity. . . a Chinese priest enters Korea . . .types made . . . .liter- 
ary works suggestion as to coinage . Chinese priest asks that a 
Portugese embassy be sent to Korea . .the htog hot violetitly op- 
poaed to Christianity. 


Id the year 1745 the V^ing put roofs upon the West and 
North-east Gates. Before that time they bad bees siiaply 
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arcbct* He set on loot an agitation against the nae of silk« and 
ordered that no more banners be made of that material. He 
nttcrly did away with the last remnant of the Soron party by 
an edict in which he stated that all who wonld go by tbst 
name were traitors. There was a popular snperstition that 
the third and sixth on the list of snooessful candidates at 
the government examinations wonld soon die; so the ex- 
aminers were carefnl to substitute other names, in cose a 
friend or relative found him^elf in this awkward predicament. 
The king happened to see this done once and upon inquiry 
found that tht names of two Song-do men were being sub- 
stituted in place of those of some friends of the examiners. 
In anger be ordered the names to be all mixed up again, and 
that e^ch man be made to run his chance of sudden death. 
One of his most salutary reforms was the doing away with 
the mudang or sorceress class, who did and still do so 
much to corrupt the morals and degrade the manners of the 
Korean people. This penod beheld the invention of the one- 
wheeled chair, but its use was always confined to the third 
official grade. A step backward was taken when it was 
decreed that no one above the ninth official grade could 
be beaten as punishmeui for crime. It tended to build up 
another barrier between the upper and lower classes. And 
yet it was uot an unmixed evil, for a public beating must in- 
evitably lower the dignity of the office that the culprit bolds. 
There was such universal complaint against both the land and 
the poll taxes that the king put it to vote at a plebiscite call- 
ed in Seoul in 1750, and the people voted unanimously for a 
house tax instead, and the king complied. The next year a 
grandson was born to him, who was destined to be his suc- 
cessor. He found it necessary to police the four mountains 
about Seoul to prevent the trees all being cut down. He 
built for the first time a fortification at the Im-jiu River. In 
1751 famines in different localities drove crowds of people to 
Seoul aud the government was obliged to feed them ; then the 
king's mother died; then the queen died. The king said 
there must be someextraordinar}* cause lor all these calamities. 
He believed It was because wine was being secretly used in 
the palace. It was denied* but he was Incrednlous and order- 
ed Itet even b the ancestral sacrifices the use of wine be 
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dispensed with and that water be used instead. The prov* 
incial general of Hani-g)*ilng Province was convicted of hav- 
ing used wine and the king went outside the South Gate to 
see him executed. The culprit's bead was set on a pole in 
view of the populace. Following up the good work of doing 
away with sorcery, the king banished from Seoul all the blind 
exorcists. 

The year 1753 was marked by two events of im^tortance. 
A woman created a great disturbance in Whang- b& Province 
by claiming to be a Buddha and inciting the women every- 
where to burn up the ancestral shrines. The trouble ended 
only when the king sent a special officer to sciae and execute 
her. ® 

We are told that by this time the secret study of the 
tenets of Roman Catholicism had resulted in its w'idc diffusion 
in the provinces of Whang-hi and Kaug-wfin. There w'as 
uneasiness at court on account of the rumor that the people 
were throwing away their ancestral tablets, and the king 
ordered the governors of those provinces to put down the 
growing sect. This was more easily ordered than done, 
and as no deaths followed it is probable that the governors 
did little beside threaten and denounce. Two years later a 
work of importance was completed. The great sewer of the 
city was quite inadequate to carry away the sewage of the 
city and every time a heavy rain fell the sewer overflowed 
and the street from the great bell to the East Gate became a 
torrent. The king gave two million cash out of his private 
purse and the sewer was properly cleaned out. He also ap- 
pointed a commission on sewerage and ordered that there be 
a systematic cleaning out every three years. 

We have now arrived at the thirty-eighth year of the 
reign, corresponding to the 3'ear 1761 A. D. Up to that time 
the reign had been a brilliant one, not because of military suc- 
Ksses but because of social, economic and other reforms. 
So far, it stands side by side with the reign of Snk-joug Ti- 
vang. who with the aid of the illustrioos Song Si-ryttl, ^ect- 
id such far-reaching reforms. We have yet seen but few signs 
if that growing senility which forms such a marked charac- 
eriatic of the remainder of this reign. The king was now 
nrer aeveuty yean old and he had kmt that vigor of uriad 
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which characterized the earlier years of his reign. But he 
still possessed all that imperiousness of will which likewise 
characterized him. Good judgment and will power should 
decline together or else the results may be disastrous, as is 
illustrated in the remaining years of his reign. 

We will remember that his first son had died and his 
second son had been made heir to the throne. Ht in turn 
had a son who was now eight years old. The evils which we 
are about to relate grew out of the fact that the heir was not 
as strongly attached to the Noron party as its adherents desired 
and they feared that bis accession might result in a resuscita- 
tion of the defunct Saroq party. The truth is the sjn carried 
out in fact what his father commanded, but did not live up to 
— namely the obliteration of all party lines. The old nun, 
while always preaching the breaking up of party clanishness, 
remained a good Noron to the end of his days and the Norons 
had all the good things in his gift. The king perhaps thought 
that party lines had been lost sight of, but it was only the over- 
whelming ascendency of the Noron pary, which made com- 
parison absurd. Instead of destroying party lines he did 
the very opposite in putting all the power into the hands of a 
single party. This suspicion against the Crown Prince on 
the part of the party in power was the main cause of the 
disturbance which followed, but its immediate cau-^e was the 
ambition of a woman, a not unusual stumbling-block in the 
path of empire. This woman was Ae sister of th2 Crown 
Prince who desired that her husband be made king. Her 
name was Princess Wha-whan Oug-ju. One of the palace wo- 
men also hated the Crown Prince. All these people desired 
his removal from thi field of action and all had different rea- 
sons. The Noron rarty wanted to save themselves; the 
Princess wan ted to become queen, and the palace woman wanted 
revenge ; why, we are not told. 

It did not take long to find a way. Hong Kye-beui, Hong 
Pong-han and Kim Sang -no, three choice spirits came together 
and began laying plans for the overthrow of the Crown Prince. 
They first instructed the soldiers about the person of the 
Prince to steal women or goods and, when questioned about 
it, claim that it was at the order of the Prince. Oneday when 
the king was taking a walk behiud the palace he came across 
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a sImIIow excavation in the earth, covered with thatch. 
Lookion: in, he found it filled with mourners' clothes and 
other objects of mourning. Inquiring what it meant, he was 
told that the Crown Prince was impatient to have him die and 
that he had prepared the mourners’ garments in advance. 
This aroused the anger of the king. He never stopped to 
think that it might be a trick against the Prince. Every 
thing lent color to the suspicion. Again, one day, the king 
found the palace woman, above meutioned, weeping bitterly. 
Sh^ said it was because the Crown Prince had offered her in- 
dignity. So by degrees plotters, bringing apparent evidence 
from several sides, which could not but seem conclusive, 
gradually estranged the king from bis son and at last caused 
the removal of the latter to another palace, the one called the 
*‘Old Palace.” These things preyed upon the mind of the 
Crown Prince and made him ill. but to add to this, it is said 
they administered drugs to him which tended to uubalance 
his mind and make him violent toward those about him. Then 
the Princess his sister arranged a trip to P‘yilng-yang for his 
health. It was intended that while he was there he should be 
charged with plotting to bring a force to overthrow the king 
and usurp the gdvernment. On his return, as he was ap- 
proaching the city near night, an official came in to the king 
and announced that the Crown Prince was outside the gate 
and intended to come in that night and seize the scepter. 
This threw the king fhto a frenzy of rage. He immediately 
had all the gates pot under double guard and sent out demand- 
ing the reason of the Prince's treasonable actions. The latter 
denied all treasonable intentions, but it was too late. The old 
man was unable to reason calmly about the matter. Ou the 
fifteenth day of the fifth moon the king went down to the 
**01d Palace” to sit in judgment on his sou. It was an 
exceedingly hot day. When the Crown Prince came in 
and bowed before his father, the latter said "Do you realize 
how you have sinned ?” The Prince replied that he was not 
conacions of having sinned against his father in any way what- 
ever. As the king had already decided in his mind that the 
Prince was guilty, this denial made him simply fnrions. He 
screamed "If yon do not die it srill mean the destruction of 
the dynasty. So die." He then ordered all the assembled 
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doortien to bare their swords but they hesksted, for they 
kfiew the Prince was innocent ; bnt when the king leaped np 
and drew his sword they had to do likewise. The Prince 
calmly said **I am no criminal, bnt if I am to die it ought not 
to be before the eyes of my father. Let me return to my 
apartments and then do with me as you will." The king was 
too far gone with rage and excitement to care for the dignity 
of his high station or to care for appearances. "No," he 
screamed, "It must be here before my eyes." Thereupon the 
Prince undid the girdle about his waist and proceeded to 
strangle himself. The whole court were horrified, excepting 
the king, who could no longer be called sane. They rushed 
forward, undid the cord and dashed water in his face to bring 
him back to consciousness, in spite of the king's loully voci- 
ferated commands to the contrary. They joined with one 
voice in asking the king's clemency, but they might as well 
have asked a maniac. He threatened to kill them too if they 
persisted in thwarting him. He then ordered a heavy plank 
box to be brought in and the Prince was commanded to get 
into it. But at the moment he was trying to beat his brains 
out against a stone and did not hear the command. One of 
the officials ran to him and spread out his hands on the stone 
and received the blows that were intended to end the life of 
the unhappy Prince. Being dissuaded from this, the Prince 
arose and went to his father and said "I am your only son, 
father, and though I may have sinned, overlook it and forgive 
me. You are not like my father now. You will recover from 
this passion and lament it." This enraged the king to such 
an extent that he could hardly articulate as he ordered the 
Prince to get into the box. At this moment they brought up 
the little grandson to plead for his father's life, but the king 
raised his foot and gave the child a kick that sent it reeling 
back into the arms of those who had brought it. It was evi- 
dent that there was nothing to be done; so the Prince pro- 
ceeded to climb into the box. It was now dark and when the 
cover was nailed on it was not noticed that there was a large 
knot-hok in one aide of the box. One of the oflKcials came 
and spoke to the Prince through this hole. He was over- 
come by the heat and asked for water and a fan, which were 
passed in to him. One of thoae who were interested in the 
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Prince’s death told the king what was going on, and he hur- 
ried out and ordered a heavy plank nailed over the hole, and 
banished the man who had helped the Prince. The assembly 
broke up, but the Prince was left in this narrow prison day 
after day to starve. Each day one of the palace ser\*ants gave 
the box a heavy blow with a stone. At 6rst it elicited an 
angry protest from the Prince but the fourth day he only said 
*T am very dizzy. Please leave me in peace.” On the seventh 
day there was no response, and the servant bored a bole and 
pot in his hand and felt the cold body of the dead Prince. The 
body was wrapped in grave-clothes and taken away for burial. 
He received the posthumous name of Sa-do. It is a singular 
fact that from that day to his end. some hfteen years later, 
the king never expressed sorrow for this act of cruelty. It is 
also significant that the Princess never tried to carry out her 
plan of having her husband become king. The horror of this 
scene seems to have turned her mind away from its purpose. 
At any rate she drops from the page of history without being 
given an opportunity to atone even in part for the terrible 
crime for which she was largely to blame. The king still 
looked upon his grandson as the heir to the throne, but be 
made him disown his dead father and take his uncle as father. 
He likewise made the boy solemnly promise never to change 
hi.s mind in this. We see from this that the king continued 
to the very end to think that the Prince was guilty and his 
deed justifiable. 

The year 1764 found an octogenarian on the throne. 
From this time on, the king was exceedingly feeble, but he 
clung to life with a tenacity that was amazing, and was des- 
tined to encumber the throne for a full decade still. Hif in- 
creasing weakness made it necessary for his physicians to 
prescribe a little wine. He acquiesced, and from this time 
the laws against the use of wine were relaxed somewhat. Its 
use was soon resumed in connectioo with the ancestral wor- 
ship, but only at the importunity of the princess. 

These declining years are by no means barren of interest- 
ing events. The annual sacrifice in behalf of the country had 
always been made at Pi-bik Mountain in Ham-gyfing Pro- 
vince, hot it was told the king that as Pfik tu Monntain stood 
at the head of the country and dominated the whole» as It 
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were, the mcrifice should be made on or near that mountain. 
So it WAS decreed that from that time on the sacrifice should 
he performed at Un-ch*on Man||; dfik*p*yfing, eight li beyond 
Kap aan and in full view of the great Piik tu-san or **Moun- 
tain of the White Head.’* And it was further decreed that 
those who took part in the service should be secluded for four 
days before the event, should bathe often and put on clean 
clothes and forego all commerce with women. 

In 1767 the king ordered a full census of the country. It 
was found to contain 1.679.865 houses, containing 7.006,248 
people. In other words there had been an increase of over 
800,000 since the year 1657. He also ordered the making of 
a new rain gauge. The first one is said to have been made by 
King Se-jong. He did away with the punishment that con- 
sists in beating the tops of the feet until, frequently, the toes 
drop off. On account of the danger of ship- wreck in round- 
ing the corner of Whang-h* Province the king ordered the 
discontinuance of annual naval tactics at Chang-nyun, ex- 
cepting for the boats regularly stationed there. He built a 
palace in Chfln-ju in ChfiMa Province and had sacrifices of- 
fered there, for although Ham-gyilng Province is said to be 
the birthplace of the line, the family really originated in the 
south. The king also revived the ancient custom of having 
a bell hang in the palace gateway, to be struck by anyone who 
had a grievance to lay before the king. 

A split occurred in the Noron party in the year 1771. 
The two factions were called respectively the Si and the Pyfik. 
The former held that the father of the Crown Prince vras an 
innocent man and had been unjustly punished, while the 
latter held the reverse. It is evident that those who claimed he 
was innocent were making a bid for favor with the prospective 
king. 

At the time of which we write the great sewer of the city 
had a line of ancient willows extending the whole length. 
This was found to be a disadvantage and they were hewn 
down and the sewer was walled in as we see it today. Two 
more factions arose about this time. They were called the 
Nak and the Ho. Their differences were cansed by conflict- 
ing theories as to the interpretation of the Confneian cias- 
sics. 
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The greatest act of this king, and the one that casts the 
greatest luster on his memory, was reserved for the twilight 
of hb reign. What led to it we are not told, but in the 
eighty-ninth year of his life, by a single stroke of the brush, 
he emancipated all the serfs in Korea. Up to this time all 
the common people had been serfs of the yang^bans or noble 
class. In every district and in every ward each man of the 
common people owed allegiance to some local gentleman. It 
took the form usually of a tax or tribute in kind and was very 
loose in its application ; but on occasion the master could call 
upon all these people for service and he could even sell them 
if bt so desired. This is the reason why it is exceedingly rare 
that a family removes permanently from any locality, at least 
nominally. A man may go from place to place, or may live 
permanently at the capital, but when asked where he lives he 
will invariably name the exact spot where he originated and 
where the seat of his family is still supposed to be. When 
the common people were serfs they could not move at will, 
and the custom became so ingrained in them that to this day 
its effects are plainly seen. This aged king put forth 
bis hand and decreed that this serfdom should cease once 
for all. It was different from slavery. That institution 
still continued and has continued to the present day. This 
serfdom included all the people who did not belong to 
the so-called yang-ban class. It is quite plain that the 
line of demarcation between the common people and the 
nobility was very much more clearly defined than at the 
present day. We find no indication that the order was re- 
sisted in any part of the country. It is probable that the 
serfdom had gradually become largely nominal and the people 
only gradually came to realize what the edict really meant. 
Even to this day the spirit of serfdom is a marked character- 
istic of the people. 

His ninetieth year beheld the complete mental and physi- 
cal collapse of the king. He could not attend to the ancestral 
sacrifices ; his mind continually wandered from the subject iti 
hand. He would order a meeting of bis councillors and then 
forget that he had ordered it, or forget what he had ordered 
it lor. 

Hong In-han hated the young Crown Prince. It had 
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tonf( be«n his ambition to see on the throne th* son of the 
princess who had given up the project of becoming queen. 
He worked with all his might to have the fatal day put off, 
when the royal seals should be put in the haods of the prince. 
He WAS all the more dangerous as he was the prince's uncle, 
and therefore more difficult to handle. 

When the aged king insisted upon giving up, this man 
said, “Not yet, you have many years more to reign,’* and he 
succeeded in delayingthe matter, hoping that something might 
intervene to prevent the consummation that he dreaded. At 
one time when the king called a clerk to record his decree 
that the Crown Prince, from that day, should assume the 
reins of power, Hong violently poshed the clerk away and 
prevented it. The officials were all in a state of trepidation 
over the.«e high-handed proceedings, fearing that they might 
become compromised, but help was at hand. Su Myang-sQn 
memorialized the king and set forth this Hong in snch a light 
that the king with a last effort asserted himself and the young 
prince became king. A near friend of Hong was banished as 
a hint that Hong himself might exp>ect punishment if be 
persisted in making trouble. Early the next year more of 
Hong's friends were banished. The aged king took the newly 
appointed King to the shrine of his foster father and made him 
swear that he would ever consider himself the son of that 
mao rather than of his real father. The young man asked 
that the record of bis father’s death be expunged from the of- 
ficial records and so they were taken outside the Northwest 
Gate and ’'washed*' in the stream. 

In the third moon of 1776 the old man died. The new king 
is known by bis posthumous title of Chong- jong Tft-wang. 
He immediately raised his adopted father to the rank of Chin* 
jong Ti*wangand gave his real father the title Chang- bdn Se-ja. 

The reign just ended had been rich in literary products. 
The names of same of the books published are : ”How to deal 
with the native fever,” ”The eveil deeds of the Soron party,” 
'’Conduct and Morals,” "Fortifications and Military Tactics,” 
”A Catechism of Morals,” "A reprint of the Confudan work 
So-hak-ji,” "An Abstract, in 100 volames, of five important 
historical and geographical works.” This last was called the 
MQD*hfin Pi*go. 
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In spite 0! the oeth that he had taken, the young king 
built a separate shrine to hia father and worshiped at it in 
the same manner as at the ancestral temple. This was in ac- 
cord with the letter of the oath, for he religiously refrained 
from calling his father by that name. He likewise honored 
the memor)' of his father by decreeing that if anyone men- 
tioned the fact that he had been enclosed in a box and starved 
to death it would mean death. He banished the son of the 
princess who had encompassed his father's death. The high- 
handed Hong In-han who had worked so hard to prevent his 
accession was first banished to Yo-san and enclosed in a thorn 
hedge, and then was poisoned by royal edict. 

His first ye^r of rale was marked by an attempt to assas- 
sinate him and put his brother on the throne, but the assas- 
sin was taken, knife in hand, and upon his confession Hong 
Saog-botn and his whole family were seized and put to death. 
At last in sheer self-defense the king was obliged to put 
his brother to death. At the same time he forbade the pres- 
ence of sorceresses in the capital and banished many who 
had been instrumental in his father’s death. From this it 
would appear that there was a powerful clique in Seoul who 
were trying every means to accomplish his overthrow. 

Being without issue, the king, at the instigation of his 
mother, took a concubine, the sister of one of his favorites, 
Hong Kuk-yung. This resulted very unfortunately, for 
when this concubine died her father was drawn into treason- 
able operations. 

Many of the present customs of Korea date from this 
reign. The king first made the law that after the closing 
of the gates, they could not be opened except by special permis- 
sion from himself. 

It was in his first year that the scholar Kwan Chfil-sin 
gathered about him a company of disciples and went to a 
mounUin retreat to study. They possessed one copy of a 
Christian work. This they diligently studied, and one and all 
determined to adopt the belief there incnlcated. So far as 
they understood it, they practiced its teachings in secret. 

Two years later the king took as a second concubine the 
daughter of Yun Ch*ang-yao, and Hong the father of the 
first concubine, because of his opposition to it, was banished . 
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Up to this time very few officials had been drawn from the 
northern provinces or from Song«do, but now the king decreed 
that they were as worthy to receive office as any others and 
said that they should share in the gifts of the government. 
He ordered that a record be kept of all the decisions in coun- 
cil and that they be preserved in a Ixwk called the Il-deuk-rok. 
Those were days of severe famine in the land and the king 
did all in his power to relieve the distress, giving from his 
private treasure large quantities of silver bullion, black pepper 
and dyewood, things of great value in Korea. 

In the year 1783 strange rumors were afloat. It was said 
that war had been declared against Korea by some foreign 
power which was about to throw an immense army into the 
peninsula. No one knew where it was to come from, but 
many believed it was Japan. The excitement grew so strong 
that crowds of people fled to ihe country, and so great was 
the influx into the southern provinces that real estate rose 
rapidly in value. Such was the haste of these deluded people 
that on the road families became separated and children were 
lost. Out of pity for the latter the king founded an asylum 
in Seoul for their maintenance. 

Yi Tflk-cho of Kydng ju was one of the men who had 
accepted the teachings of the Roman Catholic hooks and in 
this year he induced a young attach^ of the embassy to 
Peking to look up the missionaries there and get such light as 
he could on the subject. This young man, Yi SOng-hun, met 
at Peking the Portugese Alexandra de Govea of the Francis- 
can order. He accepted Christianity and was baptized under 
the name of Pierre. He brought back with him many books, 
crosses, images and other religious emblems. vSoiue of these 
he gave to Yi I'flk-cho who redoubled bis studies and at the 
same time hegmi to do some proselyting. Two of his most 
celebrated converts were two brothers Kwnn Ch*ul-sin and 
KwAn Ibsin of Yang-geun, thirty miles from Seonl. This 
town is called the birth-place of Roman Catholicism in Korea. 
Yi Tflk-cho took the baptismal name of Jean Baptiste and 
KwAii*Il-sin that of Francois Xavier. The propagation of 
the Christian faith soon began in Seonl and from there rap- 
idly spread in the sooth. 

In 1785 the Minister of Justice began active operations 
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against the new faith and in the third moon of that year a 
courtier memorialized the king on the subject. This caused 
the defection of many of the converts. 

In 1786 Kim Yi-so informed the king thnt when envoys 
CRine back from China they brought in their train many Cath- 
olic books, which caused a “conflagration” in the country, 
and he denounced it as a bad religion. He .said the books 
were flooding the land and that the only way to stop it was to 
make Eui ju, on the border, a customs port and have all bag- 
gage strictly examined before being allowed to pa.ss. 

Many Chinese had .settled on Sin Island off £ui-ju but 
the Koreans on the adjacent mainland resented it. They col- 
lected a considerable hand of men and crosse 1 to the island 
where they burned all the honsesof the settlers apd destroyed 
all their property. When the king heard of it he condemned 
it as a brutal outrage. This year whS marked by one of the 
most destructive scourges that ever visited the country. 
Cholera swept the land from end to end. It is asserted that 
370.979 people perished, among whom was the infant Crown 
Prince. The government found it necessary to undertake the 
work of interment The king gave out from the dispensary 

29.000 pills, and in Seoul alone there were 8,149 recoveries. 
Knowing as we do the frightful ravages of this disease when 
it takes a virulent turn, the fact that there were over 8,000 re- 
coveries in Seoul indicates that there must have been at least 

60.000 deaths. Probably this was more than half the popula- 
tion of the city at that time. It was during this same year 
that the great mound in Kang dong, P’>uog-aij Province, 
was found. It is .some 680 feet in circuuifcience. It was 
called, from the first, the grave of the Tan-gun, though there 
is of course no evidence to show that this is more than the 
merest fancy. 

The king had a half brother named Prince Eun-ou for 
whom be had a great affection ; but Hong Kuk-Yfing whose 
daughter had been the king’s first concubine and had violent- 
ly opposed a second union, now conspired with two other 
choice spirits with a view to putting Prince £un-dn ou the 
throne. The vigilant Queen Mother discovered the plot and 
the conspirators were executed. All likewise demanded the 
death of the young prince but to this the king would not 
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listen. Fe was forced to banish him to Quelpart, but a short 
time after had him brought back as far as King-wha, where 
comfortable quarters were provided for him. 

The king interdicted the use of silk excepting by very 
high officials and by very old people. He set up stones to 
mark the place where the great -grandfather of T’*-jo TH-wang 
bad lived, where his grandfather had 6 shed and where that 
king himself had once lived, in Ham-gyhng Province. Some- 
one found in P’yung ch’ang, Ham-gyung Province, the grave 
of T'&-jo Ti-wang's great-grandmother and the king had it 
repaired and guarded. 

Up to that date the women had been accustomed to wear 
the hair in a great btinch on top of the head as female profes- 
sional mourners do to-day in Korea. Large amounts of false 
hair were used and it was decorated with long pins and with 
flowers. It is said that a full headdress cost as much as the 
furnishings of a house. The king ordered a change in this 
expensive custom, and since that day only mourners and 
palace women have been allowed to wear them. 

The city of Su-wiin dates its importance Iroin the year 
1799, for at that time the king removed his father’s grave to 
that place and went there several times to sacriflcc. He 
secretly called his banished brother from Knig-wha, but when 
bis mother learned of it she made such an ado about it that he 
was fain to send him back. At Ham-heung, near the ancestral 
seat of the dynastv. there was an immense tree, so large that 
ten men bolding each other's hands could but just encircle 
it. The shadow which it cast was "A hundred furrows 
wide." So goes the story. The king had it enclosed, in 
a wall, as being the place where his great ancestor practiced 
archery. 

The year 1791 will always be memorable for the persecu- 
tion of the Roman Catholics. During the preceding year 
the Roman Catholic converts had sent a roan to Peking to ar- 
range for the coming of a priest who conld administer the sa- 
craments, for the Koreans had been strictly forbidden by the 
Catholic authorities in China to administer them among them- 
selves without the services of a regularly consecrated priest. 
At the same time certain important questions about ancestor 
worship were asked. A priest was promised to the Korean 
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church but the answers to the questions about ancestor wor- 
ship were very unsatisfactory to the Koreans and in conse- 
quence there were many defections. It is much to the credit 
of the Roman propaganda that from the very first it set its 
face hard against the practice of ancestor worship. In the 
fifth moon it is said the '*flame of Roman Cathjlicisni burnetl 
high.” In other words it was discovered then what had been 
going on quietly for many years. Two men of Chin sail in 
Chul-la Province w*ere caught and killed because they had 
burned their ancestral tablets. It was only after long didcun- 
sion and with great hesitation that the order was given for 
their decapitation, and at the very last moment, after the men 
had already been carried to the plaieof execution, the king 
changed his mind and sent a reprieve ; but it was too late. The 
king called the new religion not Ch‘On-ju-hakor ‘•Religion of 
the. Lord of Heaven,” but Sa-hak or “The DtfCciviiig Re- 
ligion.” The Minister Cho& Che*goog advised the kiqg to an- 
nihilate all Roman Catholics, but the king answered, *‘We 
must do it by elevating Confucianism." He had found the 
only rational way to deal with religious differences. He said, 
in substance, let the fittest survive. This is all that Chris* 
tianity asks in any land, and the opposition of it by force 
always has been and always will be an acknowledgment of in- 
feriority. The king knew well that China was the source 
from which the new influences came and he made a very strict 
law against the bringing across the border of Christian books. 
An edict was promulgated threatening with punishment all 
who did not deliver up their Christian books within twenty 
days, and the prefect of Chin-san, where the two men hid 
been working, was cashiered and forty- five other prefects 
were degraded one or two degrees, becau.se Christian converts 
were numerous iu their districts. The Roman Catholic writers 
attribute the numerous defections at this time to the entire 
lack of pastoral care, the absence of the sacraments and the 
paucity of Christian literature. 

The king did not live up to his advanced ideas about us- 
ing physical force to combat Christianity, for in the eleventh 
moon of this year four high officials who had embraced Chris- 
tianity were seined and put to death, together with a consider- 
able number of the commou people. 
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In 1792 the pove formally put the care of the Korean 
church in the bands of iht Bishop of Peking. 

Sacrifices were offered at the tombs of Tan gun, Ki ja, 
Sii-ro-wang (the founder of Karak) and of T'S-jo T*-waug, 
Whether this was done to aid in combatting Christianity we 
are not told but it is not improbable. This was a time of 
general prosperity among the people and it witnessed a 
rapid increase in the population of Korea. These things 
were evidenced by the strong colonizing spirit which sprang 
up. Thousands flocked northward to the banks of the Valu 
and to the islands on the coast, and the area of arable laud 
was largely increased. Two years later this period of pros- 
perity terminated in a terrible famine in all the southern and 
central provinces, and the government was obliged to disjre lic 
280,000 bags of rice among the sufferers. This same year 
envoys from the Liu Kiu Islands were well received. The 
King told them that two hundred years before Liu Kiu offici- 
als had been given honorary titles by thi king of Korea. In 
view of the friendly relations that had always existed be- 
tween Korea and these islands, the envoys were feasted and 
sent off in grand style. Late in this same year, 1794, the 
Chinere Roman Catholic priest Tsiou crossed the Yalu and 
entered Korea. The government was aware of it and his ar- 
rest was ordered, but he escaped from Seoul in disguise. Two 
of his companions were taken, and as they refused to give 
information as to bis whereabouts they were immediately put 
to death. At the time of his coming the Catholics estimate 
thit there were 400 belivers in Korea, but within a very few 
years the number increased to 6,000. 

The year 1796 was signalised by a most important event 
in the field of letters In the beginning of the dynasty a fount 
of 100,000 pieces of moveable copper types had been cast, and 
these had been supplemented soon after by 200.000 more. 
Now the king began to add to them. First he put out 50,000 
and a year later he added 150,000 more; then 80,000 more 
were made, and moveable wooden types were made to the 
number of 320,000. Already during this reign the following 
works bad appeared. *‘The Gradation of Penalties,” “A 
Commentary on the Chinese Classics,” ”The Proper Conduct 
of the kiug,” **The Record of the Decisions in Council,” 
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“On Korean Customs/' “On Military Tactics/' “On Forms 
of Official Correspondence/* “On the Science of Govern- 
ment/* These were now followed by several editions of 
military and Confucian works, one of which was a di^fest of 
all the Confucian Classics in ninety-nine volumes. The King 
was a great lover of books and gathered all the best books 
that could be procured. One work whose publishing he 
superintended in person reached the modest number of 191 
volumes. 

The Minister of Finance advised the minting of 6ve-cash 
pieces but all the officials united in a protest against it and 
advised retrenchment as the alternative. In this they were 
right, for the policy of meeting a deficit by minting money 
could not but be disastrous. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A peculiar plague... a peculiar remedy a new king . varions re- 
forms beginning of the policy of Roman Catholic opposition . . . 

Chdstianity and politics. . . .causes of opposition prisons full. . . . 

Chinese evangelist killed a traitorous letter intercepted... end 

of the persecution conflagration . eight severe charges... the 

miners' rebellion. .. .siege of Chting-ju the mine explodes ... 

Catholics send to Peking for a priest. . . a long list of calamities. . . . 

cholera taxes remitted Europeans fail to enter Korea. . . nine 

years' famine .. terrible suffering... a new king . reform ... 
French priests enter Korea . . the persecution of 1839 . . the first 
French naval expedition against Korea . . . The Koreans answer the 
French charges . . a new king . . reforms . . .rapid spread of 
Christianity consternation upon bearing of the fall of Peking. . . . 
a noteworthy memorial ,. panic ...a good opportunity lost.... a 
women's riot. 

In 1799 a peculiar plague broke out in P'yeng-yaug and 
spread with great rapidity. It began with fever and ague, 
accompanied by a cough, and death was very sudden. The 
king decided that if people so afflicted should eat beef they 
would recover. So he ordered cattle to be killed and the beef 
to be distributed among the people. The plague suddenly 
ceased and the people have alwa^ believed that it was the 
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narveloos acutnen of the king that enabled him to see the 
remedy and stop the ravages of the disease. 

Early in i8oohe made his son heir to the throne, and 
none too soon, for in the sixth moon be sickened and died. 
It is said that his death was caused by his inonruing over the 
terrible fate of his father, whose cmel and nntimely death 
preyed upon hi.s mind. Others say that the cause of bis death 
was a malignant boil. 

The infant king, known by his posthumous title of Sun> 
jo TA*wang, was of too tender an age to undertake the duties 
of royalty and s<i the government was administered during 
his minority by his grandmother, the woman uho had wield- 
ed such a strong influence over his father. She began by in- 
stituting various reforms. Outside the West Gate, which was 
then some distance to the west of the present New Gate, 
there was a monastery where sorceresses and fortune-tellers 
congregated. The Queen Mother drove them all out and 
rar.ed the monastery to the ground. The tax by which the 
palace body-guard was kept up was very distasteful to the 
people and it was now remitted. Up to this time the 
government medical dispensary had been supported by re- 
venue iu money or herbs from the country, but this tax was 
also remitted. If we may believe the records when they say 
that she freed all the government slaves, we can not but con- 
fess that in some directions at least this Queen Regent was 
of exceeding liberal mind. 

It is from the year iSoi that we may date the determin- 
ed and systematic opposition on the part of the government 
against the Romau Catholic propaganda in the peninsula. 
Two other faction.s had grown up in Seoul, the Si aud the 
P> ttk. The latter were violent opponents of the new religion 
but they had been held in check by the neutral attitude of the 
late king. But now he was dead, aud the Queen Regent, 
being a member of that faction, determined to give full rein 
to the auti-Christian prejudices of her partisans. It must be 
remembered that the Koreans were extremely sensitive to 
outside influences. The terrible invasion of the Japanese on 
the one hand and of the Manchns on the other had made the 
Koreans hate all suggestions of commerce with the ontside 
world, and they sedulously avoided every possible contact 
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^th foreigners. This is one of the main cstsses of the op* 
position to Christianity. But besides this, they had been told 
that Roman Catholicism struck at the very foundation of the 
state and was more than likely to assume a political aspect, a 
charge which, from the very claims which it pots forth to 
nniversal temporal as well as spiritual sovereignty, would be 
somewhat hard to refute. We can scarcely wonder then that 
there was severe opposition to it. It was looked upon as a 
danger which menaced the state. It is said that Roman 
Catholicism bad assumed large proportions in Korea. Many 
were now seized and put to death. Among them were eleven 
high official**. Release was granted in case the accused would 
consent to curse Christ. The agents of this persecution went 
everywhere haling forth believers from city and village. Soon 
the prisons were running over. Eleven men were executed 
in April and fourteen in the following month. It is said that 
two princesses who hnd adopted the foreign taith were put to 
death. It was at this time that Tsiou, the Chinese evangelist, 
whom the Koreans call Chu Mun-mo, was seized and put to 
death outside the Little West Gate. He had at first fled 
north to the Yalu and was on the point of crossing, when he 
suddenly thought better of it, turned beck, gave himself up 
and heroically met his death. 

A Korean named Whang Sa-yong had been instrumental 
in bringing this Chinaman to preach the faith to h»8 fellow- 
countrymen. Now that the evangelist was executed this 
Whang sent out a letter to the European residents of China 
asking that a military expedition be gotten up to come to the 
shores of Korea, overthrow the dynasty and set up another in 
sympathy with the Christian faith. This letter was inter- 
cepted, the man seized and cruelly torn to pieces. As to the 
accuracy of these statements it would be rash to vouch. The 
contents of that letter may or may not have been what is 
generally believed by the Koreans, but judging from the active 
interest which European governments rightly take in mission- 
aries from their shores, it is not unlikely that the letter con- 
tained substantially what is here stated. The persecution 
terminated the following year when the government ordered 
the exeention of those already apprehended but ordered that 
no more Christiana be procee d ed against. Between three and 
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four huadred people had perished and tfas church seemed to 
have been cruslied. 

It was in this year 1803 that a terrible conflagration 
swept P‘y&ng*yang. an 4 a thonsand houses were destroyed. 
It was repeated the following year»^ and it is asserted that al- 
most the entire citv was destroyed. 

Upon the death of the Queen Regent in 1805 the last rem- 
nant of persecution ceased and even the law which prohibit- 
ed the import of books was aU»)wed to remain a dead letter. 
Corruption in government circles ran riot. The state of 
things is well cpitoniiz^Ki in a memorial which was sent in at 
this time, (i) The Ministers spend all their time reding 
books. (2) Nepotism and bribery are the rule rather than 
the exception. (3I The judges sit and wait for bribes. {4) 
The examiners of the candidates’ papers receive money in 
advance, and merit can make no headway against cupidity. 
(5) The censors have been struck dumb. (6) The prefects 
do nothing but extort money from the people. ^7) Luxury 
saps the strength and wealth of the land. (8) The whole 
commonwealth is diseased and rotten to the core. 

The year 1811 is marked by an uprising in the north, 
where Hong Ky«‘»ng nrt attempted to .set up a kingdom of his 
own. He was a resident of P*yung*an Province and was a man 
of enormous wealth. He was disaffected against the govern- 
ment because the men of his section were discriminated against 
in the distribution of offices; so he conferred with the miners 
who were eng ii^ed in digging gold in various places, and he 
told them an exaggerated slorv of how ill they were being 
treated by the government. He ended by proposing that, as 
he had enough money for them all, they set up a kingdom of 
their own. The hardy miners, 5,000 in number, accepted the 
proposal with alacrity and war was on foot. This comp>any of 
uudrilied but hardy miners were formidable and at first carried 
everything before them. Thiy first took the town of Chdng- 
jn, putting t » d nth the prefect and his whole family. 
When news of this reached Seoul the king appointed Yi Yo- 
hon as geueral-in -chief against the rebels. Five thousand 
soldiers were given him with which to do the work. Reacted 
in a characteristic manner, settled himself comfortably at the 
governor’s house outside the New Gale and called it the 
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lieRdqilirters. Prom that point he sent to the front Generals 
Sd Kam*bo, Kim Kye-on and Pak Keut-p'nnjr. Meanwhile 
the rebels were carrying evcrythinR before them. Ch'Clbsan, 
Ka-san, Song-ch*ilii, Yong ch*0n, Pak-ch*ftn and Soa-ch‘iIn 
fell in quick succession. All the government provisions and 
arms fell into their hands. The main camp of the rebels was 
in the vicinity of An-ju and they wished to t!ike that place. 
Here they met with strenuous opposition and it was only after 
a desperate struggle that they ever took the town. It took 
ten days to reduce the place; but the back bone of the revolt 
was broken before the government troops from Seoul arrived 
on the scene. The various captains and local commanders 
joined their forces, and by the time the government troops had 
collected in Pydng-yang the rebels had been driven into their 
last remaining fortress, Chnng-ju, and were being held in 
siege. During the retreat of the rebels four of Hong's lieu- 
tenants were captured and, being sent to Seoul, were there 
summarily executed. The reduction of Chong- ju by siege 
was a work of some time, -and the king becoming impatient, 
supplanted Geo. Pak Kye-p*utig and put Gen. Yu Hyo-whn 
in his place. The latter immediately decided to attempt to 
blow up the town of Chong*- ju. Constructing a fence, or bar- 
rier of some kind, a hundred and fifty paces from the wall, he 
began, under cover of this, to mine the wall, supporting the 
passage with beams of wood. When he had extended the 
passage well under the wall he placed a large amount of 
powder in it and attached a long fnse. After igniting the fuse 
the soldiers all hastened out of the mine. No explosion fol- 
lowed. No one dared to go in, for fear that the fuse might be 
burning slowly and that the mine might explode while they 
were within. After waiting two days, and finding no one 
who would venture in, Gen. Yu himself entered and found 
that the fuse had become wet. He remedied the difficulty 
and soon there was a tremendous explosion that tore down a 
long stretch of the wall and buried many of the garrison in 
the debris. The place was soon taken. Hong was caught, 
**The Man who Would be King," and his head was sent to 
Seoul. 

The Christians bad now begun to recover in some measure 
from the terrible persecution of 1801 and a man was sent to 
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Pekiog to urge th#t a qtialt6ed priest be sent to Korea, bnt 
the Peking church itself was in great vicissitudes and no help 
could be promised. 

Prom this time on the reign was one long list of calami- 
ties which followed thick and fast upon each other. In 1813 
there was a serious rebellion on the island of Qnelpart ; in 
1814 occurred one of those fearful famines that sometimes 
happen in the southern provinces; this was followed by a flood 
in Kyflng-sang Province which wrecked thousands of houses 
and cost many lives; Seoul was without rice and the govern- 
ment had to open its granaries and sell at starvation rates ; 
414,000 bags of grain were distributed to the sufferers in the 
country and 15,000,000 cash, 5,000 pounds of dye-wood and 
500 pounds of black pepper were donated toward relief. The 
next year thousands who bad been made destitute by the 
famine flocked to Seoul and the government had to feed tl cm 
till the barley crop was harvested ; then the native fever, a 
kind of typhus, broke out and mowed the people down, and 
the government had to erect pest houses for their accom- 
modation. In 1816 two thousand bouses fell in a freshet 
in Ch*ung-ch‘flng Province and the government gave timber 
to help the people rebnild. The year 1821 beheld one of the 
most terrible scourges of cholera that the country ever ex- 
perienced. It began in the north, and sweeping southward 
soon involved the capital. Ten thousand people died in Seoul 
in ten days. In the south it was equally destructive. The 
government was obliged to appoint a commission to attend to 
the interment of the dead bodies along the road. The follow- 
ing year it broke oat again with unbated fnry. Houses were 
built at intervals along the roads, by th<^ government, for the 
sake of those who minbt be struck down with the plague while 
traveling and gangs of men were kept busy along the main 
road burying the dead. It even crossed to the island of Quel- 
part where two thousand people died. In 1824 the govern- 
ment had to remit 69,300 bags of revenue grain in the north 
because of the depredatt«>ns of robber bands. 

In 1827 the Crown Prince was appointed deputy king 
and the same year a son was born to him But troubles con- 
tinued. The government was obliged to remit taxes of sea- 
weed, salt, ginseng and fish in Kang-wfin Province. The fol- 
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lowing yetr a terrible freshet swept awty whole villages iti 
Hani*gyftng Province and the king sent large quautittes of 
grain to feed the destitute there. 

Still troubles multiplied thick and fast. In 1830 the 
Crown Prince died. He is the grandfather of the present 
Emperor of Korea. The son who had been born to him is 
known as the Ti wOn gun. who died in the spring of 1898. 
The bnilding in which the body of this Crown Prince was 
placed burned to the ground and nothing but the charred 
bones of the prince were recovered. Two years later, in 1832 
an Euglish vessel appeared off Hong-jti and its captain, Basil 
Hall, sent the king a letter saying that be had come to trade, 
but the king refused permission. As the flag of the ship bore 
the device ‘'Religion of Jesus Christ,'’ some Roman Catholic 
converts boarded her, but when they found that the>‘ were 
protestants they beat a hasty retreat. It is said that several 
boxes of books were landed and that some of them were sent 
to the king, who promptly returned them. The foreigners 
who made this attempt to enter Korea were GutzlaE and 
Liudsay. 

During this year there were destructive fires and floods^ 
but the greatest calamity of all was a famine that began at 
that time and continued for nine successive years, each year 
being accompanied with cholera. It is said that bodies were 
piled in heaps inside the South Gate. Many people are still 
living who remember that terrible time. The next year, in 
addition to fa mine and plague, the palace burned down. In the 
following year there was a devastating epidemic of native 
fever in Seoul, and a flood in Eui-ju which wrecked 2.000 
bouses. That summer, the people driven wild with hunger 
mobbed the government granaries but found nothing in them. 
They laid ^he blame on the Prime Minister and threatened 
his life. He fled precipitately to the country. 

In the last moon of 1834 the king died and bis grandson 
a boy nine years old came to the throne. He t» known as 
Hon jong Tl-wang. His grandmother Kim became regent* 
She is known as Sun-wfin Wbang-ho. She immediately began 
a work of reform. The law that made the rclativcsof prefects* 
derka liable to punishment for their crimes was abrogated. 
Many bnrdensome taxes were remitted. The government 
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reveitae collectors were kept to a strict account for all the 
monies paasinR throug^h their hands. A conspiracy, beaded 
by one Nam Ong^-jung, was put down with a strong hand. 
The people were commanded not to slaughter their cattle for 
food, for the only hope for future crops was the cattle, w’ith- 
:>tit which the land could not be tilled. All prefects were com- 
tnatided to have regular office hours during which they should 
ittend to government business exclusively. 

In 1831 Pope Gregory XVI had made Korea a bishopric 
ind appointed M finigttiere as Bishop. A Chinaman named 
i^u who was then in Europe was appointed tonccompany him to 
Corea This man Yu went ahead aud found means of enter- 
ng Korea secretly. M. Bruguiere worked three years in the 
ttempt to enter the country by way of the north across the 
{a\u and at last died on the very border. Yu who had pre- 
ceded him desired to hold supreme power in the Koiran 
hurch, aud so put obstacles in the way of the entrance of the 
lishop. But in the following year Pierre Philibert Maubant, 
dio had been appointed to Korea, succeeded in entering the 
ountry and began work in Seoul at ouce, but of course in 
ecrct. By iS37 two other French priests had arrived, includ- 
ig Bishop Imbert. It is said that at the time of his arrival 
lere were 9,000 adherents of the Roman Catholic church. 

While the king was still but fourteen years old, in 1839, 
Here occurred a cruel persecution of the Catholics. Three 
>reiguers were in Korea, as we have seen, and they were 
nown to the Koreans as Pdm Se^hydug, Na-bd Do-ru and 
;h6ng>« Kak-bak-i. 

The penecution began as usual with a change of ministry, 
'i Chi-dll became Prime Minister. He hated Christianity and 
verred that the reison whv there were so many Christians 
'as that the work of extermination had not been thorougly 
irried out in 1801. He demanded a house to house inspec- 
00. This wras done and soon the prisons were full to over- 
owing. Hundreds were cruelly beaten, but the yamen- 
atiners were not allowed to loot the houses of the pri.soners, 
htch cocked their ardor not a little. Finally the three 
^feigners were arrested. Being ordered to leave the conn- 
y they firmly refused. Thereupon they were declared high 
iminala and were executed on Sept. 21st, 1839. This was 
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followed by still severer presecatlons and even the Koreans 
themselves grew tired of the horrors that were enacted. It 
is said that seventy were decapitated and that sixty died of 
beating and strangulation. This is but a fraction however of 
those who perished in consequence of this persecution. 

The last ten years of the reign were marked principally 
by events connected with the Roman Catholic propaganda. 
In 1K44 two more French priests entered the country by way 
of Quelpart after a most difficult and hazardous passage from 
China in a Korean junk. Two years later the French 
government sent a message to Korea by a gun-boat, com- 
plaining of the death of the three Frenchmen and threaten- 
ing her with pnhishraent if these cruel actions were contin- 
ued. This only excited the Koreans the more against Christ- 
ianity, for it seemed to imply that Roman Catholicism had 
behind it a temporal power, and was therefore of political 
significance. In consequence of this a new outbreak occur- 
red which cost the lives of several more Koreans, while the 
two priests were obliged to hide away very closely in the 
country. 

In the summer of 1847 two French boats, the frigate 
la Cthire and the corvette la Victorieuse set sail from the 
Gnlf of Pechili to go to Korea and ascertain what had been 
the result of the former letter. These two boats both struck 
a mud-bank and when the tide went down they broke in two, 
The crews to the number of 600 escaped to the neighboring 
island of Kogenm off the province of Cbul la, and a pinace 
was immediately despatched to Shanghai for aid. The Ko- 
reans gave every assistance in their power and supplied 
them with food and other necessaries, and even offered to 
provide boats to take the men back to China. In fact the 

action of the Korean government was most creditable through- 
out. An English ship happened to come by and it carried 
the survivors all back to China. The Korean government, 
fearing further visits from the French, decided to answer the 
letter of the previous year. It was couched in the following 
tertn.s: 

"Last year we received a letter from the foreigners* It 
was addressed to the ministers of this realm and read as fol- 
lows : *Three of oor countrymen, Imbert, Chastan and Man- 
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bant, have been put to death by you. We cotiie to demand 
why yew have kilM them. You will say perhaps that yoar 
law forbida foreiltoers enterinjt year country, but if Chinese 
or MvnohttB ahoold happen to enter yonr realm yon would 
not kill thcni» but rent would have them carried back to their 
OH’ti country. Why then did yon not treat these men the 
same way ? If they had been convicted of murder, sedition 
or a like crime we would have nothing to say, but they were 
innocent, and in condemning them unjustly you have com- 
mitted a grave injury against the French government.’ To 
this letter we beg to reply as follows : In 1839 there were 
arrested here certain strangers who were brought into the 
country at a time unknown to ns. They wore Korean clothes, 
they spoke the Korean language, they traveled by night and 
slept by day ; they veiled their faces, concealed their where- 
abouts and consorted with men whom we consider rebels, 
godless men and enemies of the government. When brought 
before the tribunal they claimed that their names were Pierre 
No and Japanese Gang. Are thsse the men you refer to? 
When interrogated, they said nothing about being French- 
men, and even if they had we could not have sent them back, 
for we did not know where j’our country is. What could we 
do but apply our law, which forbids secret entrance into our 
kingdom ? On the other had, their conduct in changing their 
names and wearing Korean dress shows that they bad ulterior 
motives, and they cannot be compared to those who have been 
shipwrecked upon our shores. Such men we save if possible 
and aid to send back home. Such is our law. Had your fellow- 
countrymen been shipwrecked upon our coast, they would have 
received precisely the same treatment as Chinese, Japanese or 
Manchus under like circumstances. You say that these men 
were hilled without cause and that we have committed a 
grave offeuse against the French government. This is most 
astonishing. We have never bad any communication with 
France. We do not know even how far she is from Korea. 
What motive could we possibly have for injnring her? How 
would you act if a foreigner shonld enter yonr country secret- 
ly and in disguise and do what yon consider evil ? Would 
you leave him alone? If a Chinaman or a Mauchu should 
come here and do as your people did they would be treated In 
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the same manner as we did your people. In fact, we did put 
to death a Chinaman because he came here in disguise and 
changed his costume ; and the Chinese government never 
said a word about it. for they knew this to be our law. Even 
bad we known their nationality, their actions were so con- 
trary to our laws that we could hardly have spared them, 
how much less then when we did know it. This matter 
hardly needs more explanation. Your letter was sent with- 
out the proper formalities and we are not bound to answer it. 
This is not a matter that a mere provincial governor can 
handle. As we are China’s vassal it is our duty to consult 
the court at Peking on all foreign matters. Tell this to your 
chief and do not be surprised that in order to show the true 
state of the case we have been led to speak thus plainly.’* 

One needs but b'» read this to see that it is an unanswer- 
able argument. From a merely political and legal point 
of view the Korean government had all the facts on her side, 
though from the standpoint of humanity they were wrong. It 
is strange that they omitted the strongest argument of all 
namely, that they asked the Frenchmen to leave and they re- 
fused. It is evident that by so doing they made themselves 
amenable to Korean law, and took the consequences, good or 
bad. One cannot admire enough the heroism which they dis- 
played in staying to suffer with their coreligionists, though 
the opportunity was given them to save themselves by de- 
parture. It cannot be doubted that the rapid spread of 
Catholicism in Korea is due in large measure to the heroic 
self-sacrifice of those men and others like them, who literally 
gave their lives to the work. It would be wrong however to 
say that the government was wholly without excuse. From 
time immemorial death bad been the penalty for crimes of far 
less import to the Korean mind than the spreading of hereti- 
cal beliefs. With the light they had and the provocation 
under which they labored we should say they needed rather 
enlightenment than censure. 

This answer was not accepted as satisfactory by the 
French government and a rejoinder was sent saying that 
thereafter French subjects who should be taken on Korean 
soil most be sent to Peking, otherwise the Korean govern- 
ment would lay itself open to grave evils. Bnt soon after 
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this the revolution of 1848 took place in France and these 
eastern questions were all forgotten for the time being. 

In 1849 the king died without male issue and his grand- 
mother Kim nominated his nephew, the son of a banished 
brother. The young man entered upon the duties of his of- 
fice at the age of nineteen and he is known by his post- 
humous title of Cu’ul-jong Tfi-wang. This reign of fourteen 
years beheld some important reforms. The law was reaffirm- 
ed that the families of banished men might follow them into 
exile. Gambling was severely interdicted. The merchants’ 
monopolies were broken up. A hard fight was made against 
bribery and peculation in high places. Country gentlemen 
were forbidden to seize and beat any one belonging to the 
lower orders. 

This king was the son Prince Chun gye by a slave wo- 
man named Kang. He was the great-grandson of the Crown 
Prince, Sado, whom his father nailed up in the box. 

His reign was an important one in two respects. First 
the very rapid spread of Roman Catholcism and second the 
settled policy which was adopted toward all outside influ- 
ences. When the reign began there were about 11,000 Christ- 
ians in Korea and when it closed in 1863 there were in 
the vicinity of 20,000, or almost double. Everyone knew 
that to combat it there would be need of a king of a different 
calibre from Ch’iil jong; and so during these years the work 
of propagating the new faith went ou steadily and without 
any considerable drawbacks. The picture. of the country as 
drawn by the French is indeed a sad one. They say the 
king bad shown himself quite incapable and bad become a 
mere debauche The highest officials were fattening off the 
people and the latter were frequently consulting the books of 
prophecy which foretold the disolution of the dynasty. And 
now foreigners began to enter the country in greater num- 
bers. Maistre, Janson, Berneux followed each other in 
quick succession in the ’ early fifties. The latter became 
Bishop of Korea. 

About the end of x 860 came the news of the fall of Peking 
before the combined French and English forces, the flight of 
the Emperor and the burning and looting of the Summer 
Palace. The news was that thousands of foreigners bad come 
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to overthrow the empire. The utmost constenmtion prevailed 
in Seoul. An official memorialised the thro* e giving^ three 
causes for lively concern. 

(:) The Emperor, fleeing before his eMemies, might 
wish to find a.sylum in Korea, or at least might take refuge in 
some Manchu fortress just beyond the border. Every possibly 
approach ought to be stricilv guarded -o that the Emperor 
might not dare to force bis way into Korean territory. (This 
shows the depth of Korea's loyalty to China ) 

(2) The outlaw bands that infested the neutral strip be- 
tween Korea and China might attempt an iuv.ision of Korea 
and forts ought to be built to prevent such an enterprise. 

(3) Worst of all, there might be a possible inva.sion of 
Korea by the foreigners. Korean cities would be wrecked, 
the morals of the people would be lowered, a depraved religion 
would bt established. As th? foreigner.^ were strong only on 
the sea or on level ground the mountainous character of Ko- 
rea would be of material advantage to her. The army should 
be reorganised, and forts should be built along the principal 
approaches to Seoul ; also at Tong-nd, Nam-yaug, Pu-byOng 
and In-ju. A fort should be built on high ground command- 
ing the passage of the narrows at Kang-wha. Western boats 
could not of course ascend the Han River. As the foreign 
religion spread rapidly in the provinces every precaution should 
be taken to prevent the foreign priests commniiicaling with 
their countrymen abroad. 

The ministry and the people all applauded this plan and 
he memorialist was made a judge and given power to carry 
)ut his .scheme. But news came thick and fast telling of the 
cilling of thousands of Chinese soldiers, and the returning 
‘tiibassy in Febrnarv i86r, gave definite news of the flight of 
he Emperor and the treaty wrested from the great Chinese 
nipire. This news electrified the people. All business was 
uspended. The well-to-do people all fled to mountain re- 
peats the doughty memorialist among the first. The ministers 
ent away their families and their goods. Many of the high 
fficials asked the protection of the Roman Catholics, and 
'ied to procure Roman Catholic books or badges of any kind* 
nd many wore these at their belts in broad daylight. The 
amen-runners were loud in their protestations that they had 
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had nothing to do with the persecution of the Catholics. It 
was believed by the French in Korea at the lime that a most 
favorable treaty could have been concluded just at that time ; 
but no effort in that direction was made by the French. 

Gradually the excitement abated and preparations for 
war were pushed, the wealthy classes supplying the money 
for the same. Old arms were resurrected, and cannon were 
cast on the model of one obtained from the French wreck?. 
At this time there were nine Frenchmen in Korea 

The year i86i was a hard one for the people They 
were taxed to the last farthing and local riots were exceed- 
ingly common. The French give us an amusing incident, 
where the widows of a certain prefecture were taxed. They 
rose en masse mobbed the prefect’s office, caught his 
mother, toreoff all her garments and left her well nigh naked. 
This of course meant that the prefect was di.sgraced for life. 


Chapter XIV. 

Beside the death-bed of King Ch*Ql-joog. . . .a bold woman . . .rise of the 
Tong-hak its founder killed .. .the King's father IcconieB regent 
. . .his two mistakes . . .he selects a Queen . . . Kuasian request 
the Regent pushed by the conservative pwrty .. .death-warrant uf 
Bishop Berneux . . .French priests executed priceless manu- 

script lost a French priest escapes to China and tells the news 
• • China advises Korea to make peace. . . .shipwreck of the “Sur- 
prise” face of the “General Sherman” persecution renewed 
. . . French recoiinoitering expedition . . blockade of the Han an- 
nounced . French expedition under Admiral Roze .. piepaiations 
for defense. . . correspondence. . , .French defeat. . . .the French retire 
Koreans exultant . persecution redoubled . . . the Kyftng-bok 

Palace rebuilt Air.CTicun expedition under Admiral Kodgers 

American Anctory on Kaiig-wha . the fleet retires monument 
erected in Seoul. 

The events of the present reign, which began in January 
1864, are fresh in the memory of many still living, and the 
account here given is taken largely from statements of eye- 
witnesses of the scenes thert-in described. A detailed history 
of the present reign would fill a volume in itself and of course 
we can but briefly touch upon the leading events in it. 
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The circtimstances which ushered in the reign are graph- 
ically described by Dallet and are substantially as follows. 
King Ch'ul-jong had been suffering for some time with a pul- 
luonary affection, but in January of 1864 he seemed better 
and he began to walk about a little. On the fifteenth, feeling 
greater uneasiness than usual, he went into his garden for a 
walk. There he was suddenly tak^ii with faintness and was 
just able to drag himself back to his room, where he fell in a 
dying condition. The Minister Kim Choa-geun, his son Kim 
Pyung-gu and three other relatives were immediately in at- 
tendance. As they were deliberating, the nephew’ of the 
Dowager Queen Cho. widow’ of the King Ik-joug. happened 
to pass, and seeing what was going on, he hastened to his 
aunt's apartments and exclaimed, “What are you doing here? 
The king is dead.” He advised her to hasten to the king’s 
apartments, gain possession of the royal seals and nominate 
to the throne some one of her choice, declaring him to be the 
son and heir of King Ik-jong, her husband. This woman 
thereupon hastened to the side of the expiring king where 
she found the attendants, as we have said, and with them the 
queen, who held the royal seals in a fold of her skirt. The 
Dowager Queen peremptorily demanded these seals, and when 
the queen demurred she snatched them violently from her. 
No one dared oppose the determined woman who thus took 
fortune by the forelock and in the course of a moment turned 
the course of empire. She then made proclamation in the 
name of the king, saying “Ths king says the royal seals shall 
be in charge of Queen Cho. The throne shall go to Myung- 
hok, second son of Prince Heung-sung (who.se name was Yi 
Ha-euiig). Minister Chong shall be executor of the king’s 
will and Minister Kim shall go and find the newly ap- 
pointed king.” The Dowager Queen Cho thus became Regent 
and the queen’s party, the Kim family, had to retire from 
power. 

It was at the very beginning of the reign that the peculiar 
J^ect called the Tong-hak arose in the south. Its founder was 
one Ch’oe Pok-snl of Ky6ng-ju in Kyung sang Province, The 
great formula of the sect was the mysterious sentence Ch*un 
Jf* cho a chung yufig sc bul matig man sa eui^ which means 
*^Ma3’ the I/>rd of Heaven aid our minds that we may ever 
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remember, end may He make all thmga tnrn ant accordinj; to 
oiirdeatre.** The adherents of tbia sect would ait and singthis 
formula by the hour. They would also dance, brandishing 
swords in a sort of frenzy, and pretend to be rising to heaven. 
The name Tong-hak or •'Eastern Sect'* was given by th*ra- 
selves to distinguish themselves from the Sil-hak or ''Western 
Sect,” namely Roman Catholicism. So at least some affirm. 
Its rise was exceedingly rapid and soon it had enrolled an 
enormous number of people. The government was at last 
obliged to take cognizance of it. and a body of troops was 
sent south, who captured and put to death the founder of the 
sect. This put an end for the time to its active propagandism 
but it was by no means dead, as we shall see. 

The Dowager Queen Cho was a violent opponent of Chris- 
tianity and filled alt the offices with enemies of the Roman 
Catholics. Hut she was not to hold the reins of power lo»ig. 
The king’s father in view of his son's elevation to the 
throne had received the title Prince T*-wikn, or Ti-wfin-gun 
as h2 is usually called. ITe was a, man of commanding per- 
sonality and inflexible will and on the w^hole he was the most 
striking character in modem Korean history. He has been 
variously estimated. Some have considered him the greatest 
stateaman in Korea ; others have taken him for a mere detiia- 
gogne. His main characteristic was an indomitable will 
which took the bit in its teeth and swept toward the goal of 
its desire irrespective of every obstacle, whether of morals, 
economics, politics or consanguinity. He was withal unable 
to read the signs of the times. The two great mistakes of his 
life were, first in supposing be could eradicate Roman Catholi- 
cism by force, and second in supposing that he could prevent 
the openingof Korea to treaty relations. The regency natur- 
nlly passed into his hands and he tacitly agreed to uphold the 
principles of the conservative party that had raised him to 
power. 

His first act was to order a remeasurement of the tilled 
land of the country with a view to the increasing of the rev- 
enue. The treasury was empty and he had plans in mind 
that would require money. One of these plans was the erec- 
tion of a new palace on the ruins of the Kyong-bok Palace, an 
enterprise which the finances 0 $ the conntry by no means war- 
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imitted. next act was to betroth bis son the king to his 
wife*6 niece. His wife had two brothers one of whom was 
living but the other had died leaving one daughter. It was 
this daughter of 'Min Ciri-rok who became queen. She was 
the king's senior by four years. As her father was dead she 
became the foster child of her uncle Min Ch’i-gn. Iii this 
nnioii, as every one know*s. the Regent sought to cement his 
own power, but, as every one likewise knows, he made a 
serious mistake. 

In January 1866 a Russian gunboat dropped anchor in 
tho harbor of Wdn-san and a letter was sent to Seoul asking 
for freedom of trade with Korci. The answer given was that 
os Korea was the vassal of China the matter must be ncgoiiat* 
ed at Peking, and an envoy was: dispatched for that purpose. 

It is said that Roman Catholic adherents made use of the 
great uneasiness which prevailed in government circles re- 
specting Russia to compose a letter urging that the only 
way to ward off Russia was by making an alliance with 
France and England. It is said that the Regent received this 
communication and gave it special and, as some believe, favor- 
able attention. We are told that the Roman Catholics were 
all in a most hopeful state of mind, fully believing the hour 
bad come for the awakening of Korea. In the light of sub- 
sequent events it is difficult to determine whether the Regent’s 
interest in the plan was real or whether it was a ruse where- 
by t»» make the final roup all the more effective. All thiugs 
considered, the latter theory fits the facts more perfectly. The 
French themselves believed the Regent was pushed on to the 
great persecution of 1866 by the violent anti Christian party 
that had put him in power, and that it was simply another case of 
“If thou do it not thou art not Caesar's friend.” They found 
fault with him for harboring the idea of a combination with 
this foreign element and demanded the death of the foreign 
priests and a general persecution. It is said the Regent re- 
minded them of the horning of the Summer Palace at Peking 
and the taking of that Imperial Capital, but that they answer- 
ed that they had killed Prenebtseo before without barm re- 
suiting, and they could do it again. 

Whatever may have been the pressure brought to bear 
on him» he finally signed the death warrant of all the foreign 
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priejtts in the land, and on Febrnary 23rd Bishop Bernenx 
was aetzed and thrown into the common jail, but two days 
later he was transferred to the prison where noble prisoners 
wereccmfined. On the 26th he was brought before the tribunal 
where he gave his name as Chang. He said he had come to 
save the souls of the Koreans and that he had been in the 
country ten years. He refused to leave except by force. As 
the governmeut had made up its mind as to its course, his 
death warrant was then made out. and it ran thus: “The ac- 
cused, Chang, refuses to obey the king. He will not aposta- 
tize. He will not give the information demanded. He refuses 
to return to his own country. Therefore, after the usual 
punishments, he will be decapitated.” While he was await- 
ing his end, Bretejjieres, Beaulieu, and Dorie were taken, and 
after similar trial were condemned to death. All four of these 
heroic men were decapitated at the public execution ground 
near the river on the eighth of March and their bodies were 
buried together in a trench, from which they were recovered 
six months later and given burial by Roman Catholic ad- 
herents. Four days later two more priests, Petitnicolas and 
Fourth.^, were executed at the same place. It was the latter 
>^ho lost at this time not only bis life but his priceless man- 
uscripts. a Korean Grammar and a Latin Korea n-Chinese 
Dictionary, on which he had been at work for ten years. 
Three more of the priests, Daveluy. Aumaitre and Huin were 
seized soon after this and put to death, but not till the latter 
bad despatched a letter to China, which was destined to turn 
up long afterward. There were three priests left, Calais, 
Feron and Ridel. The last of these was selected to attempt 
the journey to China and give information of these terrible 
events. After almost incredible labors he succeeded in get- 
ting away from the shore of Whang-bft Province in a junk to- 
gether with eleven native believers, and made bis way to 
Chef(X>. From there he hastened to Tientsin and informed 
Admiral Roze of the death of his fellow-countrymen. The 
Admiral promised to hasten to the rescue of the remaining two 
and the avenging of those who bad been slain ; but a revolt in 
Cochin-China prevented him from redeeming his promise 
until the following September. 

The Chinese governmeut, throngh the annual embassy, 
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informed the king of Korea that the killing of foreigners was 
an exceedingly foolish proceeding and that he had better make 
peace with France on the best terms possible, for if China 
could not withstand her surely Korea con Id not. The Regent 
replied, however, that it was not the first time French blood 
had remained unavenged in Korea. 

On June 24th an American sailing vessel, the “Surprise,’* 
was wrecked off the coast of Whang-h* Province. Her cap- 
tain and crew were hospitably treated and conducted to the 
Chinese border with great care by order of the Regent, who 
thus illustrated the truth of the assertion that Korea would 
do no harm to men who were ship- wrecked on her coast. 
Even in the midst of an anti foreign demonstration of the 
most severe type, these men were humanely treated and sent 
upon their way. 

Early in September the sailing vessel “General Sherman” 
entered the mouth of the Ta-dong River. She carried five 
white foreiguers and nineteen Asiatics. Her ostensible object 
was trade. The governor of P‘yung-an Province sent, 
demanding the cause of her coming and the answer was that 
they desired to open up trade with Korea. Though told that 
this w’as impossible, the foreign vessel not only did not leave 
but. on the contrary, pushed up the river until she reached a 
point opposite Vang jak Island not far from the city of P'yung- 
yang. It was only the heavy rains in the interior and an ex- 
ceptionally high tide that allowed her to get across the bar, 
and soon she was stuck in the mud, and all hopes of ever 
saving her were gone. This rash move astonished the Koreans 
above measure. Something desperate must be the intentions 
of men who would drive a ship thus to certain destruction. 
After a time word came from the Regent to attack her if she 
did not leave at once Then the fight began, but without 
effect on either side until the Koreans succeeded in setting 
fire to the “General Sherman” with fire-rafts. The officers 
and crew then were forced to drop into the water, where 
many of them were drowned. Those that reached the shore 
were immediately hewn down by the frenzied populace. The 
trophies of this fight are shown today in the shape of the 
anchor chains of the ill-fated vessel, which hang in one of the 
gatewajrs of P*yfing-yang* No impartial atndent of both sidea 
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of this qaestion can assert that the Koreans were specially 
blanie*wortby. The ship had been warned off bat had rash- 
ly ventared where no ship could go without being wreck- 
ed even were all other circumstances favorable. The Koreans 
could not know that this was a mere blunder. They took the 
vessel, and naturally, to be a hostile oue and treated her ac- 
cordingly. 

In September the persecution of Roman Catholic ad- 
herents was resumed. This is said to have been caused by a 
letter from one of the Christians to the Regent urging a treaty 
of peace with France. But by this time Admiral Roze was 
ready to redeem his promise, and on the tenth of that month 
Bishjp Ridel boarded bis flag-ship at Chefoo. The French 
authorities bad already informed the Chinese at Peking that 
France did not recognise the suzerainty of China over Korea 
and asserted that the land about to be conquered would be 
disposed of as Frauce wished without reference to the Pekin 
government. It was decided to send the corvette la Prim' 
auguct^ and the aviso, U Dkroul^ie, and the gunboat, Tardif, 
to make a preliminary survey of the approaches to Seoul. 
Bishop Ridel accompanied this expedition in the capacity of 
interpreter. Arriving off Clifford Islands on the twentieth, 
the little fleet entered Prince Jerome Gulf, and the following 
day le D^roullic was sent to explore the entrance to the Han 
River. Finding the channel between Kang- wha and the main- 
land satisfactory, she returned to the anchorage and together 
they steamed up the river the only casualty being the loss of 
the false keel of the Primauguet. These vessels steamed up 
the river as far as the river towns opposite the capital, silenc- 
ing a few forts on the way. Bishop Ridel used all bis powers 
of persuasion to induce the commander to leave one of these 
boats here while the others went to China to report, but with- 
out avail. They all steamed away together. 

Meanwhile there was panic in Seoul. The end had come, 
in the estimation of many of the people. A general stampede 
ensued and nearly a quarter of the citizens of Seoul fled away, 
leaving their bouses and goods. We will remember that when 
Ridel escaped from Korea be left two companions behind. 
These made a desperate attempt to communicate with the 
French boats on the river, but so fierce was the persecution 
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and so watchfnl were the anthorities that they were quite un- 
able to do so. They finally escape, however, hy means 
of jtinhs which carried them out into the Yellow Sea, 
where they fell in with Chinese boats that carried them to 
China. 

Before the surveying expedition sailed bick to China 
Bishop Ridel was informed by native Caristia ’s of the burn- 
ing of the ‘‘General Sherman” and the fate of her crew, the 
renewal of the persecution and the order that all Christians 
be put to death after only a preliminary trial. He urged the 
commandant to stay, but the fleet sailed away and reported in 
China, where the real punitive expedition was rapidly prepar* 
iug. On October eleventh the blockade of the Han River 
was announced to the Chinese authorities and to the various 
powers through their representatives at Peking, and then the 
French fleet sailed away to the conquest of Korea. The 
flotilla consisted of the seven boats Querriere^ Laplace^ Prim- 
Deroulcde, Kienchan, Tardif KXid Lebrethom, 

But while these preparations were going on, other pre- 
parations were going on in Korea. The total complement of 
troops throughout the peninsula was called into requisition. 
Arms were forged and troops drilled. The Japanese govern- 
ment, even, was invited to take a hand in the war that was 
impending, but she did not respond. Japan herself was 
about to enter upon a great civil w’ar, and had no force to spare 
for outside work, even if she had had the desire. 

On October thirteenth the French fleet reached Korea 
and three days later the attack on Kang-wha commenced. In 
an hour’s time the town was in the possession of the French 
and large amounts of arras, ammunition and provisions were 
seized, besides various other valuables such as treasure, works 
of art, books and porcelain. This reverse by no means 
disheartened the Koreans. Gen. Yi Kyflng-ha was put in 
charge of the forces opposed to the “invaders.” This force 
was led in person by Gen. Yi Wun heui who found the 
French already in possession of the fortress. The Koreans 
were in force at Tong-jin just across the estuary from Kang- 
wha, and, fearing that the vessels would attempt to ascend 
the river, they sank loaded junks in the channel. This 
channel must have been much deeper than it is today. 
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The Recent swore that soy man wbo sbookl soggest 
peace with the enemy should meet with instant death. A 
letter was sent to the French saying that the priests had come 
in disguise and had taken Korean names and had desired to 
lay their bands on the wealth of the land. It declared that 
the priests had been well killed. In reply the French said they 
had come in the name of Napoleon, Sovereign of the Grand 
French Empire, who desired the safety of bis subjects, and 
that since nine of hi> subjects had been killed, it must be ex- 
plained. They also demanded the three ministers who had 
been foremost in the persecution and in the killing of the 
priests should be handed over to them and that a plenipoten- 
tiary be appointed for the ratifying of a treaty. To this letter 
no answer was receix*ed. 

Meanwhile Gen Yang Hdn-sn had led 5.000 men to the 
fortress of Ch^g-jok on K'ing-wha where a celebrated mon- 
astery stands. These men were mostly hardy mountaineers 
and tiger-hunters from Kaug-gye in the far north, the 
descendants of those aanie men wbo in the ancient days of 
Ko yuryu drove back an army of Chinese 3'X),ooo strong and 
destroyed all but 700 of them. This fortress is admirably 
situated for defense, lying as it does in a cup formed by a 
Kenii-drcl<^ of mountains and approachable from only one 
direction, where it is guarded by a crenellated wall and a 
heavy stone gate. 

The great mistake of the French was in supposing this 
place could be stormed by a paltry 160 men. The whole 
French force couM not have done it. s»xmer bad this 
little band come well within range of the concealed garrison 
than it was met by n withering fire which instantly put half 
of them hors de combat. After some attempts to make a 
ataiid in the shelter of trees, huts, rocks and other cover, a 
retreat was called and the French moved slowly back carrying 
their dead and wounded. They were closely pursued and 
with difficulty made their way back to the main body. The 
result would probably have been much more serioos had not 
the retreating party been met by a bidy of reinforcements 
from the main body. The next diy orders were given to fire 
the town and re-embark. Thiscaiised great surprise and dis- 
satisfaction among the men, but we incline to the belief that 
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It was the only thing to do. The noinber of men that had 
been mnatered to effect the humiliation of Korea was ridicul* 
oosly small compared with what was necessary. Six thou* 
sand French might have done it. but six hundred— never. 
We need seek no further than this for the cause of the aban* 
donraent of the enterprise. To be sure, it had done infinitely 
more harm than good, and if it had been possible to succeed 
even at a heavy cost of life it would have been better to go 
on ; but it was not possible. 

The effect of this retreat upon the Regent and the court 
may be imagined. Peking had fallen before these * 'barbar- 
ians*’ bnt the tiger-hunters of the north had driven them 
away in confusion. If the reader will try to view this event 
from the ill-informed standpoint of the Korean court, be will 
see at once that their exultation was quite reasonable and 
natural. The last argument against a sweeping persecution 
of Christians was now removed and new and powerful argu- 
ments in favor of it were added. The fiat went forth that the 
plague of the foreign religion should be swept from the land. 
No quarter was to be given. Neither age nor sex nor quality 
were to weigh in the balance. From that time till 1870 the 
persecution was destined to rage with unabated fury and the 
French estimated the number killed at 8.000. The hardships 
and sufferings of this time are second to none in the history 
of religious persecutions. Hundreds fled to the mountains 
and there starved or froze to death. The tales of that terri- 
ble time remind one of the persecutions under the Roman 
Emperors or the no less terrible scenes of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. 

But to return to 1866. There were other events of inter- 
est transpiring. The pet scheme of the Regent to build his 
son a new palace was being worked out. The palace was in 
process of erection, when suddenly the funds gave out. Here 
the Regent committed his next great blunder. This time it 
was in the realm of finance. He entertained the fallacy that 
he could meet a deficit by coining money. Of conrse the 
only fray to meet a deficit in this way was to debase the enr- 
rency. He did it on a grand scale when be once determined 
upon it, for whereas the people bad from time immemorial 
used a one-cash piece, he began to mint a hundred-cash piece 
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which w&fi Actually less than fifty cash in weight. One of 
these was given as a day's wage to each of the workmeu on the 
fwlace. This coin bore on its face the legend “The great 
Finance Hundred Cash Piece/’ but it proved to be very small 
finance indeed, for of course its issue was immediately follow- 
ed by an enornious rife in the price of al! commodities, and 
rice went up two hundred per cent. The government was 
thus plunged deeper in the mire than ever ; but the Regent 
had set his will on this thing and was determined to carry it 
through at any cost. His next move, taken in the following 
year, w’as to bring in old, discarded, Chinese cash literally by 
the cart-load, across the border. This he had bought in 
China at auction prices and forced on the people as legal 
tender. At the .same time he forced the people to work in 
gangs of 300 at a time on the palace without pay. In this 
way the woik w*as finished, but it is safe to say that (o this 
day the country has not recovered from the effects of that 
mad financiering. Wealthy citizens were called upon to 
make doi'ations to the building fund, and this gained the 
soubriquet of “The Free-will Offering.” 

The year 186S, which meant so much for Japan, was not 
otherwise signalised in Korea than by a demand on the part 
of Russia that Korean refugees beyond the border be rec til- 
ed. It also beheld the publication of the work “The Six De- 
partments and their Duties,” In September alone 2,000 
Christians w'ere killed, five hundred of them being residents 
of Seoul. ^ 

The United States had not forgotten the fate of the “Gen- 
eral Sherman,” She had no intention of letting the matter 
drop. In the early spring of 1871 minister Frederick F. Low, 
Rt Pekirg, received instructions from his government to go in 
compHn> with Rear admiral Rodgers lo the shores of Korea 
and attepipt to conclude a treaty relative to the treatment of 
American seamen who might be cast upon the shores of that 
conntry. He was also instructed to try to make a trade con- 
vention with Korea looking toward the opening of Korea to 
foreign commerce. The fleet consisted of the war vessels 
Coiorado^ A/aska^ Btnticia^ Afonocacy, and Pahs, These ves- 
sels rendezvoused at Nagasaki and on May sixteenth they 
set sail for Korea. Minister Low’s correspondence with his 
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goveroQieiit shows that be had accurately gauged the proba- 
bilities of the situation. A long acquaintance with the Korean 
could not have rendered his diagnosis of the case more ac- 
curate than it was. From the very 6rst be considered it to 
bea hopeless case, and he was right. But this in no way les- 
sened the care he exercised in doing every thing in his power 
to render the expedition a success. After fourteen days of 
struggle against dense fogs, tortuous channels and swift tidal 
currents the fleet dropped anchor off the islands known as the 
Ferrierre group, not far from Eugenie Island. This was on 
May 30th. They had not been there long before they were 
boarded by some small ofiicials*with whom Minister Low was 
of course unable to treat, but through them he sent a friendly 
message to Seoul asking that an official of equal rank with the 
American envoy be sent to confer with him on important 
matters. The Koreans had already received through the 
Chinese an intimation of what the Americans desired but they 
argued that as their policy of carrying ship- wrecked mariners 
safely across the border was well knowu abroad and as they 
did not care to open up relations with other countries, there 
was no call to send an envoy to treat with the Americans. 
The Regent shrewdly, though mistakenly, suspected that the 
“General Sherman ’ affair was at the bottom of this, as the 
death of the French priests hacT been the cause of the French 
exptditioii and he decided to gasrison Kaiig-wha and deal 
with the Americans as he had with the French. Geu. O- 
Yo-jun w'assent with 3,000 troops to Kwang Fort on the island 
of Kang-wha A part of this force was stationed as garrison 
at Tok chin, a little fort at the narrowest part of the estuary 
between Kang wha and the niainlaud, where the tide runs 
through with tremendous force and a dangerous reef adds to 
the difficulty of uavigation. 

Thus it was that when the Monocacy and steamed 
slowly up the channel on a tour of inspection they were fired 
upon by the guns of this little fort. No special damage was 
done, and as soon as the gunboats could be gotten ready to 
reply to this uexpected assault they opened fire upon the little 
fort and spedily drove its garrison out. The Koreans supposed 
these gunboats were approaching for the purpose of assault. 
Indeed, as no intimatiou had been given the Korean govern* 
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ment that such a reconiioi taring expedition was planned, and 
as this narrow passage was considered the main gateway of 
approach to the capital, the Koreans argued strictly from the 
book and the American contention that the attack was un- 
provoked was groundless, for to Korean eyes the very ap- 
proach to this stronghold was abundant provocatiou. 

When the fort had been silenced, the two gunboats 
steamed back to the main anchorage and reported. It was 
instantly decided that an apology must be forthcoming from 
the government, but as none came, retaliation was the only 
thing left to vindicate the wounded honor of the United 
States. A strong force was despatched, which, under cover 
of the ship's guns was landed near the fort, and after a hard 
hand to hand struggle in which every man of the garrison 
was killed at his post the place was taken. Thus was the 
tarnished honor of the Great Republic restored to its former 
brightness. But mark the sequel. The Admiral plainly was 
entirely unequal to the task of pushing the matter to the 
gates of Seoul, and so he withdrew and sailed away to China 
exactly as the French had done. The great mistake in this 
lay in ignorance of the Korean character. The government 
cared little for the loss of a few earth-works on Kang-wha. 
In fact, even if the Americans had overrun and ravaged half 
the peuinsula and yet had not unseated the king in his 
capital or endangered his person, their departure would have 
left the Koreans in the 6rm belief that the foreigners had 
been whipped. In the last decade of the twelfth century the 
Japanese overran the country, forced the King to flee to the 
very banks of the Yalu, killed hundreds of thousands of the 
people and for seven years waged equal war in the peninsula, 
and yet when Hide 3 roslii died and his troops were recalled 
Korea claimed that the Japanese had been defeated ; and it 
was tme. The approach of United States gunboats op to 
the very walls of the '^Gibraltar" of Korea was nothing leas 
than a declaration of war, and the paltry loss of the little 
garrison was a cheap price to pay for their ultimate triumph 
in seeing the Amerkao ships **hnll down" in the Yellow sea. 

When this glad news waa published in Seoul the already 
plethoric prkle of the Regent swelled to bunting. Another 
briliant victory had been soured. 
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Another of the great powers of the West had been hum* 
bled. Korea could show her great patrem China how to 
handle the barbarians. He immediately ordered the erection 
in the center of the city of a monument which had been in 
preparation .since 1866. The inscription ran as follows. 

**The Western Barbarians have attacked and injured us, 
with a view either to making war uiK)n ns or to forcing treat- 
ies upon us. If we consent to the latter it will mean the betray- 
al of the country. Let our descendants to the ten thousandth 
generation bear this in mind. Made in the Pyong-in Year 
and set up in the Sin-mi Year 

All the court and the nobility vied with each other in 
congratulating the regent upon the completion of this work 
and declared that the people were pleased with Jthe prospect 
of excluding all foreigners and preserving the time- honored 
seclusion of the land. 


Chapter XV. 

The “Frontier Guard” . . . Japanem attempts at making a treaty .... 
agent at the palace the Regent’s power on the wane . . .a “Com- 
bination” .. the Regent retires . a puppet .. “infernal machine” 

.. .reforms a dangerous memorial .. .fight with the Japanese 

... .two parties in Japan .. Japanese comuiission .. negotiations 
. . . treaty signed a mysterious conflagration . . Japanese minis- 
ter. . French priests released a curious book. . . anti-Christian 

policy abandoned . . .commission to Japan . . .conspiracy. . . liberal 

party hopeful outlook .. the Min policy — split between the 

Min and liberal factions . . .Minister to Japan. . . .military students 
. . . .regular troops neglected . . .emeute of 1882 . . . .Japanese legation 

attacked ...the palace entered the Qneen escapes ...the ex- 

Regent quiets the soldiers a mock funeral. 

In order to understaod the interesting train of events 
that transpired in 1873 it will be necessary to go back and re- 
view the relations that existed between Korea and Jai>an. 

At the close of the Japanese invasion an arrangement had 
been arrived at between Japan and Korea by the terms of 
which the Japanese placed a number of traders at Fciaan. 
Hie popnlar belief of the Koreans that the government ac- 
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cepted these as hostages in place of an annual tribute of three 
nndred Japanese female hides is an amusing fiction which ish 
intended to offset the ignominy of the ear and nose monument 
in Kyoto. 

This colony was called the Su ja-ri or “Frontier Guard. “ 
The Korean government appropriated ten million cash a year 
to its support. The Japanese claim that these people were 
not hostages but were merchants and were placed there to 
form a commercial potnf d'appui between the two countries. 
That the money paid for their support was of the nature of a 
tribute is neither claimed by the Japanese nor admitted by the 
Koreans ; in fact the terms always used in describing these 
payments implies the coordinate degree of the recipient. 

This Japanese colony was continued up to the year 1869 
without intermission but it was not destined to remain un- 
disturbed No sooner had the Imperial government become 
established in Japan than the Emperor appointed a commis- 
sion to approach the Korean government through the time- 
houorcd avenue of approach, namely Fusan and the prefect 
of Tong-nl, with a view to establishing closer commercial and 
diplomatic relations. This commissioner transacted the busi- 
ness through the Daimyo of Tsushima who sent the Imperial 
letter to the prefect of Tong-nil and asked that it be transmit- 
ted to the capital. After reading it the prefect refused to 
send it, on the plea that whereas Japan had always addressed 
Korea in terms of respect she now adopted a tone of superior- 
ity and called herself an Empire. The envoy urged that 
Japan had recently undergone a complete change, that she 
had adopted Western ideas and h»d centralised her govern- 
meiit, and urged that the missive must be sent on to Seoul. 
The prefect was prevailed upon to copy the letter and send it 
on to the Regent but the Reply came back forthwith “We 
will not receive the Japanese letter. Drive the envoy away.“ 
The following year the annual grant of rice was suddenly 
discootioued without a word of warning and the Japanese in 
Fusan were greatly exercised thereby. They made a loud 
outcry and their governmeut made repeated attempts to come 
to an understanding with the Korean government but with- 
out success. 

It wss In 1870 that the Japanese Hanabusa, called Whs- 
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bang Eui-jil by the Koreans, came with an urgent request 
that a treaty of commerce be signed, but he was likewise un- 
successful. The King, however, was nearing the age when 
the Regent must hand ov^r to him the reins of power and the 
Queen, a woman of natural ability and of imperious will, was 
gathering about her a faction which was wholly inimical to the 
plans and the tactics of the Regent. The latter found to bis 
chagrin that the woman whom he had placed on the throne 
with his ton with special reference to the cementing of his 
own power was likely to become the instrument of his undo- 
ing, Sure it is that in spite of the hatred which the Regent 
evinced against the Japanese this same Hanabusa came to 
Seoul in 1871 or early in 1872, in a quite unofficial manner, 
and was given quarters at the palace w’here he was in con- 
stant communication with the Queen and the n embers of her 
faction, and where, by exhibiting curious objects of western 
njaiinfacture, such as a toy telephone and the like, he amused 
his royal patroness and won his way into the fav^or of the 
party that was .shortly to step into the place made vacant by 
the retiring Regent. 

The queeu’s .faction were diametrically opposed to the 
most cherished prejudices of the Regent. Thev favored, or at 
least looked with complacency upon, the growth of Roman 
Catholicism, they favored the policy of listening to China’s 
advice in the matter of foreign relations. Th-y were doubt- 
less urged in this direction partly by pure opposition to the 
Regent and partly by the representations of the Japanese who 
had gained the ear of royalty. The palace was the scene of 
frequent and violent altercations between the heads of these 
two factions, but an open rupture did not occur until the year 
1873 when an official named Ch‘oe Ik-byHo memorialised the 
throne speaking disparagingly of the presence of the Japanese 
in the palace and, toward the end, charging the Regent with 
indirection in the use of the public funds. The kiug had for 
some time been growing restive under the control of the Re- 
gent, being led to some extent by the new party of which the 
queen was the patroness and at whose head stood her brother, 
Min Senng-ho. Tks memorial was received with marks of 
approval by the king and he immediately cut off a large part 
of the revenues of the Regent. At the same time Min Seting- 
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lio spproeched the Regent's son, Vi ChS-niyhn, elder brother to 
the king, and suggested that if the Regent could be removed 
they two might share the leadership of affairs. The young 
man accepted the offer aod ranged himself in line with the 
opposition. The Regent was now in great straits. The com- 
bination against him had proved too strong, and in the last 
moon of 1873 be shook off the dust of Seoul from hts feet and 
retired to Ka-p*yfing, thirty five miles to the east of the cap- 
ital. After five months of residence there he retnrntfd as far 
as the village of K > deung, ten miles to the north-east of 
Seoul. 

Among the people there was still a strong element that 
favored the ex-Regent. They missed a strong personality at 
the helm of state, for the Koreans have always preferred a 
strong even if tyrannical leadership. In recognition of this 
sentiment it was deemed wise to put the ex- Regent’s brother, 
whom he liad always kept severely in the back'-gronnd, in the 
prominent if not necessarily important position of Prime Min- 
ister. He proved as was intended a mere puppet in the hands 
of the Min party who by this time had absorbed the whole 
power of the government. He was allowed, in compensation 
for this, to control the sale of public offices to hts own profit, 
but always under the vigilant eye of the dominant faction. 

A new era in th* metamorphosis of Korea hid now begun. 
Pnblic affairs in the peninsula took a new direction. Min 
Seung-ho was court favorite and it looked as if matters would 
soon settle down to something like their former tranquility. 
But the latter days of the year were destined to bring a severe 
shock to the leaders of the new party. One day Min Senng- 
ho received a letter purporting to be from a certain party 
with whom he was on intimate terms, and with it came a casket 
wrapped in silk. He was requested to open it only in the 
presence of his mother and bis son. Late at night in his inuer 
chamber he opened it to the presence of these members of his 
family, but when he lifted the cover the casket exploded with 
terrific force killing the three instantly and setting the house on 
fire. As Min Settng-ho had but one enemy bold enough to 
perpetrate the deed the popular belief that it was done by his 
great rival is practically uudispoted, though uo direct evideoce 
perhaps exists. 
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Min T*i«ho immediatelf stepped into the place made va- 
cant by the terrible death of the favorite. Soon after this the 
government discontinued the use of the too cash pieces with 
which the Regent had diluted the currency of the country. In 
the second moon of 1874 the crown prince was born. The 
year was also signalised by the remittance in perpetuity of the 
tax on real estate in and about the city of Seoul. 

In (875 three of the ex-Regent’s friends, led by Clio 
Ch*UDg-sik, memorialised the throne begging that the Prince 
Tai-wOn be again reinstated in power. For this rash act they 
were all condemned to death, and it was only by the personal 
intercession of the ex-Regent that the sentence was commuted 
to banishment for life. Even so, Cho Ch‘ung-sik was killed 
at his place of exile. 

In September the Japanese man-of-war fJnvo Kwan, after 
making a trip to Chefoo, approached the island of Kang-wlia 
to make soundings. Approaching the town of Ydng-jiing, 
they sent a small boat ashore to look for water. As they 
neared the town they were suddenly fired upon by the Koreans 
in the little fortress, who evidently took them for Frenchmen 
or Americans. A moment later the small boat was turned 
about and was making toward the man*of- war again. The coni' 
mander gave instant orders for summary punishment to be 
indicted for this perfectly uprovoked assault. He opened 
fire on the town aud soon silenced the batteries. A strong 
body of marines was landed which put the garrison to flight, 
seized all the arras and provisions and fired the town. The 
man-of-war then steamed away to Nagasaki to report what 
had occurred. 

At this time there were in Japan two parties who took 
radically different views of the Korean question. One of these 
parties, led by Saigo of Satsuma, smarting under the insult- 
ing way in which Korea had received the Japanese overtures, 
would listen to nothing but instant war. The other party, 
which saw more clearly the vital points in the question at is- 
sue, urged peaceful measures. The policy of the latter pre- 
vailed and it was decided to .send an embassy to attempt the 
ratification of a treaty, and if that failed war was to be the al- 
ternative. This peace policy was so distasteful to the war 
party that Saigo returned to Satsuma and began to set in mo- 
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ttoii those agencies which resulted in the sangainary Satsitma 
Hebeilioii. 

For many centuries there had been a strip of nautral ter* 
ritory betwet^n the Korean border, the Yahi River, and the 
Chinese border which was marked by a line of stakes. This 
strip of land naturally became the hiding piece of refugees 
and criminals from both countries, for here they were free 
from police supervision w’hether Korean or Chinese. The 
stntesmau Li Hung*chang recognized this to be a menace to 
the wellfnre of both countries aud took steps to put an end to 
it, bv sending a strong body of troops who, in conjunction 
w itb a gunboat, succteded in breaking up the nest of despera- 
does and rendering the country fit for colouisation. Two 
years later this strip of land was definitely connected with 
China and the two countries again faced each other across the 
waters of the Ynlii, 

The Korean attack upon the Unyo Kwan off Kang \v ha 
proved the lever which finally roused Japan to active steps in 
regard to the opening of Korea. The war party regarded it 
as their golden opportunity, while the peace party believed it 
would pave the way for a peaceful accomplishment of their 
purpose. An envoy was despatched to Parking to sound the 
policy of that government. The Chinese, fearing that they 
would be held responsible for the misdoings of Korea denied 
all responsibility and virtually acknowledged the independence 
of the peninsnla At the same time a military and naval ex- 
pedition under Kiroda Kiyotaku, seconded by Inouye Bunda, 
sailed for Kang-wba with a fleet of gunboats, containing in all 
some Soo men. The Chinese had already advised the Korean 
government to make terms with the Japanese, and this in fact 
was the wish of the dominant party ; so. when the Japanese 
demand reached Seoul, that cutumibsioiier^ be sent to Kang- 
wha to treat with the vusitors the government quickly com- 
plied. Two high officials. Sin Hmi and YunCha-seung, were 
despatched to Kang-wha and the first definite step was taken 
toward casting off tbe old time isolation policy, the fond dream 
of the ex- Regent. 

The Japanese envoy opened the conference by asking 
why the Koreans had given no answer to the repeated re- 
quests of the Japanese for the oonaonuDation of a treaty fd 
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peace and friendship. The Korean commissioner replied that 
from the very earliest times Japan had always addressed 
Korea in respectful lanj^uage, but that now she had arrogated to 
herself the title of Great Japan and called her ruler the 
Great Emperor. This seemed to imply the vass.ilagc of 
Korea, an entirely new role for her to play. The Japanese re* 
plied that the mere assumption of the name of empire on the 
part of Japan implied nothing as to the status of Korea one 
way or the other. This seemed to satisfy the Koreans. 

The Japanese than asked why they had been fired upon 
atYung-jung, The answer was that the Japanese were dress- 
ed in European clothes and were therefore mistaken for 
Europeans. But when the Japanese asked why the Koreans 
had not recognized the Japanese flag, especially since the 
Japanese government had been careful to send copies of their 
flag to Korea and ask that one be sent to each of the prefect- 
ures throughout the land, the Korean commissioners could 
find nothing to say and had to confess that they had been 
in error. 

All these things were duly reported to the authorities in 
Seoul where daily councils were being held to discu.ss the im- 
portant questions. The ex*Regeut sent an urgent appeal to 
the ministers not to make a treaty, hut the tide had turned, 
and after some sharp discussion as to how the two govern- 
ments should be designated in the treaty it was finally ratified 
on Febuary 27th 1876, and Korea was a hermit no longer. 
Three months later a serai official envoy was sent to Japan in 
the person of Kim Keui su. 

Meanwhile the closing days of 1875 had beheld a curious 
event in Seoul. In the dead of night the house of Yi Ch’oc- 
eung, the Prime Minister and the brother of the ex-Regent, 
was set on fire by an unknown hand and burned totbegroucd. 
None of the inmates were injured. The culprit was seized 
and under torture confessed that one Sin Ch’fll-gyun bad hired 
him to do the work. Sin w’as therefore seized and pnt to 
death as a traitor. Whether be was indeed guilty and if so 
whether be was hot an agent in the business are questions 
that have never been answered. 

It was not until the sixth moon of 1879 that, in pur- 
suance of the new treaty, a Japanese Minister, Hanabosa, 
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was acut to represent his government at Seoul. We will re- 
memlier^that he had alread)* served his government most sue- 
ctssfully at the Korean capital in a private capacity. The 
new lef^ation w*as situated at the Ch'fin Yfin-jiliiig near the 
lotus pond outside the West Gate. At almost the very same 
tin e two French priests arrived in Seoul and took up their 
quarters outside this same gate and began to proselyte. 
They were forthwith seized by the authorities, and were for 
sometime in imminent danger. There was however a strong 
feeling in the government that this was inconsistent with the 
new role that it had elected to play and that it was distinctly 
dangerous. A halt was called and the Japanese Minister took 
advantage of it to inform the authorities that he had received 
a message from the French Minister in Tokyo asking him to 
use his good offices in behalf of these endangered men. 
The Minister added his own advice that the Korean 
government should hand over the imprisoned men at once. 
This was done and the Japanese Minister forwarded [them 
to Japan. 

One year later, in the summer of 1880, Kim Hong-jip, 
a man of progressive tendencies, went to Japan. Soon after 
arriving there he met a Chinaman who seems to have made 
a strong impression on him. This Chinaman had many talks 
with him and gave him a long manuscript dealing with the 
subject of Korea’s foreign relations, which he asked should 
be transmitted to the king of Korea. In it he advised the 
cementing of friendship with the United States, China and 
Japan, but he spoke disparagingly of Russia. It mentioned 
Protestant Christianity as being the basis of Western great- 
ness and advised that its propagation be encouraged. It com- 
pared the division of Christianity into Roman Catholic and 
Protestant to the division of Confucianism into the two sects 
Chu-ja and Yuk-saug-san. When Kim Hong-jip brought 
this manuscript and placed it in the hands of theking it creat- 
ed a profound sensation, and awakened the bitterest opposi- 
tion. Many advised that he be killed as an introducer of 
Christianity. The most violent of all were Yi Man-son, 
Hong Chi hak and PIk Nak-kwtn who memorialhEed the 
throne urging the execotipo of Rim and the overthrow of all 
Christian work in the peninsnUu This met with the severest 
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cctisiirc from the king, tiot because it was in itself seditious 
but because* it was an attempt to reinstate the policy of the 
Regency. Yi Man-son was battished, Hong ChA hak was ex- 
ecuted and Pjik Nak kwan was imprisoned. This put an 
end to anti Christian talk for the time ben^ and it was 
never again feriously raised. 

By the fourth moon of 1881 the progressive tendencies of 
the new regime had made such headway that the king deter- 
mined to send a commission to Japan to look about and see 
something of the world, from which Korea had been so care* 
full> secluded. For this purpose His Majesty .selected Cho 
Chiin-Yung, Pak Chong yang, Sim Sang hak, Cho Pyutig-jik, 
Min Chong-innk. O Ytni juog. Om Se-yung, KangMun-hyUng, 
Hong YDng-sik, Yi WOn-whe, and Yi Pong-eui. These men 
immediately took passage for Japan. At the same time a 
party of young men was sent to Tientsin under the chaperon- 
age of Kira Yun*sik on a similar errand. 

Late in this year, 1881, four of the adherents of the ex- 
Regeut conspired to overthrow the government, dethrone the 
king and put in his place Yi ChA sun. a son of the ex-Regent 
by a concubine. The ex-Regent was then to be brought 
back to power. The last day of the eighth moon was set for 
the consummation of this plot. But on the day before, Nani- 
Myflug sun and Yi P’ung-iiA divulged the whole scheme to 
the favorite Min T’A-ho, and as a result the four arch-con- 
spirators were .seized on the morning of the day set for the 
culmination of the plot and within a few days eleven others 
were taken. In the eleventh moon they were all beheaded, 
and at the same time Yi ChA-sOn was given poison and expired. 

By this time a real liberal party had begun to form. Its 
leading spirits were Kira Ok-kyun, Pak Yung*hyo, So Kwang- 
bom, Hong Yung-sik, Yi To-ja, Sin Keui-sfiu and Pak Yfing- 
kyo. These were all men of very high family and held im- 
portant positions under the government. They were in favor 
of the immediate opening of Korea to intercourse with foreign 
powers and the establishment of reforms such as had been ef- 
fected in Japan. The king was largely influenced by the pro- 
gressive policy mapped out by these men and an era of rapid 
advancement seemed to be dawning. A special department 
was established called the Ki-mu or Machinery Hnreau which 
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wfts to take charge of the introduction of foreign machinery 
and implements of all kinds. 

It is important to note the position of the Min faction at 
this point. It was with the downfall of the Regent that, 
through the queen’s influence, the Min faction sprang to life. 
With the utmost celerity all government positions were filled 
with them or their sympathizers and it seemed .sure that they 
would have a long lease of official life. The extreme opposi- 
tion of the Regent to all reforms and to the opening of the 
country to foreign intercourse naturally inclined his rivals in 
that very direction and it was directly through the Min fac- 
tion that the policy of non-seclusiou was inaugurated. The 
queen likewise was in favor of opening up the country to the 
civilizing influences of the West, But with the Min faction, 
as a whole, the question of national policy were entirely 
secondary to the one main idea of preserving the ascendency 
which they had gained. Here is the key to all that followed. 
The Mins were not at that time facing China-ward and they 
never would have been had it not become necessary in order 
to preserve the enviable position t^ey occupied. As we have 
seen, a number of high officials who had imbibed something 
of the spirit of reform which had permeated Japan were fill- 
ing the ear of the king and queen with plans for reform. 
They were meeting with a favorable hearing and in propor- 
tion as they succeeded, the power of the Mins must wane; not 
because the latter disliked the idea of opening up Korea but 
because it was another faction that had the work in hand, and 
that factiem would naturally attain more and more power at 
court as success crowned their eflorts. It was just here that 
the difficulty began. If the liberal leaders had been willing 
to put the working out of the plan into the hands of the Min 
faction all might have gone along smoothly and Korea might 
have realized some of the hopes of the would-be reformers. 
But such self abnegation could scarcely be expected from men 
who saw ill the carrying out of their brilliant scheme not only 
rewards for themselves but the advancement of the country. 
The personal element was present in full force and this was 
the rock on which the reformation of Korea split. We may 
believe that it was at this point that the Min faction deter- 
mined its policy, a policy that led it straight into the arms of 
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China. From this ptiint it became not the progressive party 
bat the conservative party. Its leading meml»ers were Min 
T*il*ho, Min Ydng-niiik, Min Tn-ho. Han Kyu-jik and Cho 
Rydng*ha. There was one of the Mins however who held 
with the liberal party, for a time at least. This was Min 
Yurig'ik, nephew to the queen, adopted son of Min Seung>ho 
who had bc^n killed by the infernal machine in 1874. That 
this man took his stand at 6rst with the liberals is shown by 
the fact that in the spring of 1882 he joined Kim Hong-jip, 
Kim Ok-kyuii, Hong Yiiiig-sik and other lib-ral leaders in 
advising the king to select 200 young men and engage a Jap- 
anese instructor to drill them in military tactics. The advice 
was followed, and Lieutenant Isobayachi was employed for 
that purpose. Without delay he began work at the Ha-do- 
gam luar the East Gate. At the same time a number of 
young men were sent to Japan to study military matters. 
Among these thi most prominent was Su Chfi-p’il who was in- 
timately connected with the liberal movement, though at that 
time he was too young to take a prominent part. 

The first regularly appointed Minister to the Japanese was 
Pak Yrtng-hyo the liberal leader. In the early part of 1882 
he departed on his mission. It was at Chemulpo on board 
the little Japanese steamer that the Korean flag was first 
designed. Pak Yung-hyo, Kim Ok-kyun, Su Kvvang-bom and 
Su Chfi-p’il were all present when it was hoisted for the first 
time in honor of the first Minister to Japan. 

While the two hunderd men w»ho were being drilled at 
the Ha-do gam were being plentifully fed and clothed by the 
governmeut, the 3.700 troops, called the Hnl lyiin To-gam, 
the former Royal Guard, were being badly neglected. Their 
pay was two or three months in arrears and for a similar period 
they had not received a gram of rice. They were naturally 
incensed and there were angry mutterings against the two 
hundred men who were being treated so much better than 
they. When the king was made aware of this he ordered 
that a month’s allowance of rice be given out to these discon- 
tented troops. This work was put into the hands of Min 
K)rtkm-bo the overseer of the government finances, and he in 
turn handed the matter over to his major-domo who, it appears, 
sold the good rice and with the proceeds bought a large quan- 
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tity of the poorest quality which hs mixed with sand and 
doled out to the hunjjry troops. The result may be imagintd. 
They congregated in various places and determined that since 
they must die in any event thej' would rather die fighting 
than starving. They strengthened the feeble hearted among 
their own number by threats of death in case any proved un- 
faithful and refused to assist in the work in hand. On the 
night of the ninth of the sixth moon, in the midst of heavily 
falling rain, they arose viassf and proceeded to their gen- 
craPs house, where they announced that they were going to 
take revenge on tho^^e who had wronged them. That they 
not only did not attack him but that they even had the cour- 
tesy to go and tell him what they were about to do shows 
clearly that he was in no wise to blame for the ill-treatment 
they had receivevi. They also sent a messenger to the ex- 
Regent, but the purport of the message is not known. They 
then hastened to the residence of Min K>um ho, but he had 
heard of the trouble and had fled to the royal presence for pro- 
tection. The infuriated soldiery vented their rage on the 
property by tearing down the house and destroying the furni- 
ture They seized the dishonest major-domo and beat him to 
death upon the spot The sight of this aroused all their worst 
instincts and. separating into band.s of two or three hundred, 
they hastened to diff-rcnt parts of the town to complete what 
had been begun. Some ran to the prisons and liberated the 
inmates w'ho naturally joined the ranks of th.e rioters. One of 
these prisoners was Pflk Nak kwan who had memorialized the 
throne in favor of the ex Regent. They took him on their 
shoulders and rush'd through the streets shouting “Pik 
Chiing sin” or “PAk the patriot.” P'or this, a few months 
later he vtras torn to pieces bv bullocks outside the West Gate. 
Part of the mob went to the Ha do- gam. but on their approach 
the Japanese military instructor took to bis heels and made 
for the Japanese Legation. But he was overtaken and cut 
do>vn in the strtets. Another detachment hastened to the 
Japanese Legation itself, but found the gates shut and barred. 
Within were nine Jaijaiiesc. In orcfer to make it light enough 
to carry on their dastardly work the assaulting mob threw 
firebrand.s over the wall and thus illiimtnated the place, for 
It was night. The little compauy of Japanese soon became 
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aware that they could not hope to stand a siege and that their 
only hope lay in a bold dash. Suddenly the gates flew open 
and the nine determined men rushed out brandishing their 
swords and firing their revolvers straight into the crowd. The 
Koreans were taken wholly by surprise and beat a hasty re- 
treat. In their headlong flight many of them fell into the 
lotus pond adjoining. As the Japanese hurried along to the 
governor’s yamen which was not far away, they cut down a 
few of the mob. They found that the governor had gone to 
the palace and so they turned their faces toward Chemulpo 
and hastened .away. Another part)' of the insurgents went 
outside the city to various monasteries which they burned to 
the ground. The most important of these was the Siu-heung 
Monastery outside the Northeast Gate. This move was dic- 
tated by hate of the Min faction whose patroness was known 
to be very well affected toward Buddhism and to have made 
friends with the monks. 

Other parties scattered over the city carrying the torch to 
the door of every member of the Min faction. The houses 
of Min Kyum ho, Min T’*-ho, Min Yung ik, Min Yung so, 
Min Yflng jun, Min Yutig-ju Min Ch’ang-sik. Prince Heung- 
in. Kim Po-hyiin and Ynn Ch.1 diik were torn down by the use 
of long roj>es. The furniture was piled in a great heap in the 
street and burned. The only member of the Min clan how- 
ever that was seized that night was Miti Ch’aug-sik who lived 
at Kon-dang-kol. He had the unenviable reputation of having 
taken large sums of money from the people by indirection. 
When he was seized he cried ‘T am not a Mm; my name is 
Pflk.” They bound him and carried him through the streets 
shouting “Is this a Min or a Pilk?” The populace answered 
fiercely “He Ls a Min.” So th?y took him down to the big 
bell and stabbed him in a hundred places with their swords 
and cut his mouth from ear to ear. 

When the morning of the tenth broke Seoul was in a ter- 
rible condition. Bands of frenzied soldiery were ranging 
through the streets. The people either huddled about their 
fireplaces with barred doors or else sought safety in flight 
from the city. At last the mob rendezvoused in front of the 
palace gate and finding no opposition they boldly entered* 
Rushing into the inner court of the king’s private apartments 
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they found themselves faceto face with His Majesty. About him 
stood A few of the officials who had not fled the city. There 
were Min FCvflin-ho, Kim Po hyfln, ChoRyutig*ba and Prince 
Henng in. Rushing forward the soldi#‘rs struck their swords 
against the floor and the door- posts and demanded that these 
men be handed over to them. It was quite evident that there 
was no escape and that by refusal they would only endanger 
the king’s life. So these men made obeisance to His Majesty 
afjd then stepped down into the hands of the soldiers. Min 
KyQni'ho atid Kim Po-hyun were instantly struck down and 
hacked in pieces before the very eyes of the king. Of Kim 
nothing remained but the trunk of his body. Cho Ryung-ha 
Was spared but Prince Heung-in died the same day for he was 
mashed to a jelly by the gun-stocks of the soldiers. 

This done, the soldiers demanded the person ot the queen. 
The kin^ sternly demanded how they dared ask of him the 
person of his Queen. Without answering they rushed away 
to her private at>artments. Seizing palace women by the 
hair they dragged them about demanding where their mistress 
was. But while this was going on one of the palace guard 
named Hong Cha-heui entered the Quten’.s presence and said 
that she was in danger and that her only hope of escape lay 
in getting oo his back and being carried out. This she in- 
stantly did. A skirt was hastily throwm over her head and 
the heroic man took her straight out through the midst 
of the infuriated soldiery. Some of them seized hold of him 
and demanded whom he was carrying. He replied that it 
wa.s one of the palace women, his sister, whom he was con- 
veying to a place of safety. His heroism was rewarded by 
seeing her safely outside the palace and comfortably hou.sed 
at the residence of Ynn T‘i-j6n to the west of the palace. 
The next day she was taken iu a closed chair toward ihe vil- 
lage of Chang- wfln in thedistrictofCh’ung juinCh’ung ch'flng 
Province, where she arrived several days later. Iu that 
place she found refuge in the house of Min Euug-sik. This 
journey was mide not along th.*mriii roid but along by-paths 
nniong the motiutains, and it is said that Hong Cha-heui lost 
several of his toes as a result of this terrible march, for shoes 
could not be procured. 

But we must return to the palace. The ex- Regent ap« 
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peared on the scene while* the sold ers were still raginj^ 
through the palace in search of the Queen. He gave the 
signal to stop, and instantly the soldiers obeyed and quietly 
left the palace. That these soldiers, worked up as they were 
to a perfect frenzy, should have obeyed the commands of the 
Prince Tai-wun so instantly and implicitly would seem to 
argue a closer connection with this outbreak than any overt 
act on his part would give ns arrant to afiirm. 

The ex-Regent w’as uow in power again. He supposed 
that the Queen had been killed, and on the next day he 
summoned the officials and said that though the Queen was 
dead yet her body had not been found; they must therefore 
take some of her clothing and perform the funeral rites with 
them instead. The proclamation went forth, and from the 
middle of the sixth moon the people went into mourning for 
their Queen. 


Chapter XVI. 

A panic. . . Japanese envoy a counter demand . Chinese troops ar- 
rive .. rioters captured . . the Re^^ent kidnapped .. . the Queen re- 
turns Foreign Office von Mollendorf . . .minting.. .American 

Minister . . various innovations . . special envoy to the United 
States the American farm , . treaties liberal and conservative 

parties drift further apart Pak Yung-hyo’s attempted reforms 

school for interpreters fears of the progressive party . . a crisis 
imminent . understanding with the Japanese . the dinner at the 
Post Office . . . attempted assassination . confusion . Liberal 
leaders hasten to the palace Japanese called in . . .conservative 
leaders put to death official changes . . . Chinese demands . . . 

the fight in the palace the king goes over to the Chinese . . . 

libeials killed the Japanese retire to Chemulpo .... indemnity 

executions .. Japanese terms .. hospital ...missions... 

Tientsin convention . corruption ... von Mollendorf dismissed 

China takes over the customs Judge D^nny engaged as adviser 

. . . obstacles put in his way, . . . government English School 

mission schools Minister to the United States the **baby 

war.” 


A few days after the flight of the Queen a rntuor was 
circulated to the effect that a large body of men belonging to 
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the ptdditir's guild had congregated outside the East Gate 
and were about to enter and loot the city. A panic seized 
the ptrople, and men, women and children might be seen fly- 
ing in all directions, some out into the neighboring country 
and some tip the steep sides of the surrounding mountains. 
The gates being all locked the people forced the South Gate 
and the two West gates and thus made good their escape. 
The king hin1^elf was affected by the rumor and leaving the 
palace sought safety at the house of Yi Che-wan. But the 
panic ceased as quickly a.s it had btgun, and within three 
hours the people were returning to their homes again. The 
extreme haste with which the people tried to get away 
is illustrated in the case of one old man who seized his 
little grand son, as he supposed by the hand, and fled up a 
mountain but found to his dismay that he had taken the boy 
by th? leg rather than by the hand and that the little fellow 
had succumbed to this harsh treatment. 

On the fifth of the .seventh moon Count Inouye arrived 
in Chemulpo as Japanese envoy and immediately sent word 
to have a high Korean official sent to Chemulpo to discuss the 
situation. Kim Hong-jip wa.s sent, and as a result the Korean 
government was asked to pay an indemnity for the lives of 
the Japanese who had been killed. It appears that besides 
the Japanese military instructor five or six others had been 
killed, also a considerable amount of Japanese money had 
been seized and destroyed at the Japanese headquarters. 
The indemnity was placed at a million cash apiece for the 
Japanese who had fallen. This amounted to something like 
$2,500 each, a ridiculously small sum, but perhaps all the 
Japanese thought they could get. The ex-Regent replied 
that if the Japanese demanded this indemnity the Korean 
government would feel obliged to levy a tax upon all Japan- 
ese merchants doing business in Korea. This was practically 
a refusal to pay the indemnity and the envoy took his de- 
parture. 

Hardly had he left before a Chinese force 3,000 strong ar- 
rived at Nam-yi^ng off the town of Su wOn. They were com- 
manded by Generals O Chang-gydng, Wang Sflk-ch'ang, Ma 
Kfln-sang and by a lesser officer named Wflti Se-gi who was 
destined to play a leading part from this time on. These 
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troops came, it can hardly be doubted, at the request 
of the conservative party and it was from this hour that 
that faction turned unreservedly towards China and gave the 
latter occasion for beginning a series of encroachments 
upon Korea's practical independence which ended in the 
China* Japan war. These troops encamped all about the 
capital, some at P#l-o*gfi outside the West Gate and some at 
the Ha-do-gani just inside the East Gate. 

Some of the soldiers who had been most active in creat- 
ing the disturbance lived at Wang-sim-yi three miles outside 
the Hast Gate. The Chinese made it their 6rst work to seize 
these men by night. Ten of them were court-martialed and 
were torn to pieces by bullocks. 

The Chinese general O Jang gyung was told that the ex- 
Regeut was at the bottom of the emeute, and he sent a letter 
informing the Emperor of this fact. The latter ordered him 
to seize the person of the offending party and bring him to 
China. The Chinese general thereupon visited the palace 
where the Prince Tai wan was in full control and invited him 
to visit Yong-san on the river, where he said there was some- 
thing important for him to see. Having once gotten him on 
board a Chinese boat there, under pretext of showing him 
over it, the anchor was quickly raised and the baffled Prince 
found himself on his way to China. When he arrived at 
Tientsin he was refused audience with Li Hung-chang but 
was banished by imperial decree to a place not far from 
Tientsin, where he was well cared for until his return to 
Korea three years later. 

After this deus ex mackina had spirited the cx-Regent 
away, an official. So Sang-jo, memorialized the throne stating 
that the Queen was still alive and ought to be brought back 
to the capital. It is said that Yi Ytiiig-ik covered the space 
between the capital and her place of hiding, sixty-three 
miles, in a single day, carrying the message of recall. A 
large retinae of officials and soldiers were sent southward 
and brought the Queen back to Seonl where she arrived on 
the first day of the eighth moon. The people immediately 
doffed their mourn ing garb. 

Toward the close of 1882 a Foreign Office was established 
in the capital and Kim Yon-sik was made Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs. He invited P. G. von Mollendorf, a member of the 
customs staff of China, to act as adviser, and the Chinese 
generals Wang Sffk-ch’ang and Ma Kffo-sang were made at- 
tach(8 of the new department. 

The year 1883 witnessed more advance in Korea than 
any year before or since. In May Gen Foote, the first United 
States Minister, arrived and on the nineteenth of that month 
the treaty which had been drawn up at Chemulpo between 
Commodore Shufeldt and the Korean Commissioners was rati- 
fied. After this was done Gen. Foote left Korea to make 
preparations for the establishment of a legation in Seoul. 

Kim Ok-kyun, one of the leading members of the pro- 
gressive party was made ‘'Whale Catching Commissioner” 
and departed for Japan to fit out an expedition to carry on 
this lucrative government monopoly along the Korean coast. 
He was selected for this work because of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Japanese. It was a move looking to- 
ward the development of Korea’s resources and was there- 
fore in direct line with the wishes and plans of the progres- 
sionists. At about the same time a powder-mill was built out- 
side the Northwest Gate, and a foreign mint was erected in- 
side the Little West Gate. This was done wfth the aid of 
Japanese experts at a great and, as it proved, useless ex- 
pense to the govtrnment. An office was founded for the 
printing and dissemination of useful literature on the subjects 
of agriculture, forestry, stock-raising and the like. The 
ports of Chemulpo and WiSn san were opened to foreign trade 
according to the stipulation of the Japanese and American 
treaties. In contrast to the progres-sive moves wc find that 
eight men who were suspected of complicacy with the ex- 
Regent in the emente of the preceding year were executed by 
poison. Of like character was the building of the Kwan- 
wang temple, devoted to the interests of sorceresses and 
exorcists who enjoyed the patronage of the Queen. 

lu the summer of 1883 Min Yfing-ik was made special 
envoy to the United States. His second was Hong Yfing- 
sik. Among his suite were Sfi Kwang-boin, Pak Un aud 
others, all of whom were members of the progressive party 
or at least well affected toward it. This same summer the 
king founded the American Farm some teu miles east of 
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Seoul and stocked it with foreign seeds and cattle, with the 
idea of providing Korean farmers with a sort of object-lesson 
in farming, and to provide seeds for distribution among the 
people. The United States Department of Agriculture sent 
a large stock of seeds by the hand of the sptcial embassy of 
which Min Yung-ik formed the head. 

Late in the autumn the German representative arrived 
and concluded a treaty on behalf of his government. A 
month later a treaty was ratified with Great Britain and a 
Consulate General was founded in Seoul. 

With the opening of 1884 the state of affairs in the pen- 
insula was something as follows. The progressive and con- 
.servative elements in the government were clearly different- 
iated. The innovations effected by the progressives had 
raised in them the hope of being able to speedily reorganize 
the government on a foreign basis, and the dt^gree of their 
success marked the increasing suspicion and oppositou of the 
conservative element. The latter were strengthened in 
their position by the presence and active .support of the 
Chinese generals and troops, and the influence of the foreign 
adviser von Mollendorf was always on the side of Chinese in- 
terests. The ex Regent was for the time being out of the 
war and a great stumbling-block to the Min faction was thus 
removed. The king aud queen were both favorably inclined 
toward a progressive policy but the latter was gradually be- 
ing drawn back into line with the conservative element of 
which the Min family was the leading representative. Min 
Yung-ik was still true to his better in.stiucts and was an 
ardent supporter of the progressionist views but bis return 
from America was the sign for a vigorous attack upon his en- 
lightened views by the members of his family and he w’as be- 
ing rapidly alienated from the party whose interests he had 
tentatively espoused. It was not, however, till later in the 
year that he broke away entirely from the progressive follow- 
ing. 

The spring of 1884 saw the arrival of Ensign Geo. C. 
Foulk as naval attache of the American Legation. He rapid- 
ly became acquainted with the leading officials and it was 
through his advice and aid that several reformatory measures 
were promulgated. In the sixth moon the influence of the 
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progressive party secured the position of Mayor of Seoul for 
Pak YQng'hyo, one of the most ardent of the reform party, 
and he immediately set to work at sanitary reforms and 
municipal improvements. He began by tearing down houses 
that had encroached upon the main road between the East and 
the West Gates. He had not proceeded far in this good work 
before he was blocked by the influence of the opposing faction. 
His next move was in the direction of dress reform and he 
succeed in putting through a law prohibiting the use of the 
long sleeves, long hut>strings and long girdle strings. In 
these efforts he was seconded to a certain extent by Min 
Yflng-ik, hut at this point terminates the lattex's active in- 
terest in reforms, and from about this time the progressive 
leaders began to lo 'k upon him as a traitor to their cause. 
Hei’e again personal interest came to injure a cause which, 
while good in itself, was discredited by the means used to ef- 
fect its end. One sign of advance was tl:e establishment of a 
school for the training of interpreters in English, under the 
charge of a competent foreign instructor. 

In the autumn of this year 1884 twelve of the young 
men who had been sent to Japan to .studv miiitary tactics re- 
turned to Seoul, among them being Su Chfl p il, known 111 later 
years as Dr, Philip Jaisohn, who though still a youth of about 
twenty years began to take an active part in the plans of the 
liberal or progressive party. By this time .Min Vung-ik had 
practically taken his .stand with the conservatives, and this 
tended in no small measure to draw away from the progres- 
sives th- sympathy and support of the queen. It was becom- 
ing evident that th? hopes of the liberals were to be dashed 
to the ground. Yuan, the Chinese commissioner, was .staying 
at the barracks in front of the palace and was active in the 
interests of bis own goverimient, w hich meant that he urged 
on the conservative party in their oppostiou to reforms. It 
can hardly be wondered at then that the progressives looked 
more and more to the Japanese from whom they had imbibed 
their ideas of progress. Japan had recognized the independence 
of Korea and this naturally carried w ith it a desire to see Korea 
progress along the same lines that had raised Japan out of the 
rut of centuries to the more satisfactory plane of enlightened 
government. 
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How to stem the tide that had set so strongly against 
them was a difficult problem for the progressionist leaders to 
solve. Prom time immemorial the method of effecting changes 
in the Korea government had been to make an uprising, 
secure the person of the king and banish or excute the lead- 
ers of the opposition. It must be remembered that at that 
time, so far as the mass of the people was concerntd, the pro- 
gres.sive party had little or no backing. On the other hand 
the conservatives had the ear of the king and were backed hy 
a Chinese army. It w'as evidently necessary to secure mili* 
tary backing, and for this Japan alone was available. But it 
was manifestly impossible for Japan to come in and attempt 
to effect the change. It must be at the request of the Korean 
government, or at least of the king. It seemed that the only 
thing to do wa.s to hasten a crisis, obtain possession of the 
person of the king and then see to it that Japan be invited to 
loan troops to preserve the new status. 

Instead of waiting patiently and suffering temporary de- 
feat with the hope of ultimate success, the progressive leaders 
determined to have recourse to the old methoi, and in so do- 
ing they made a fatal blunder. Even had they been success- 
ful the means they employed would have fatally di.scredited 
them in the eyes of all enlightened people. 

It is generally accepted as true that the progressive lead- 
ers had a distinct understanding with the Japanese. A Jap- 
anese man-of-w'ar was on the way to Chemulpo and was ex- 
pected to arrive on the fifth or sixth of December and the 
uprising was set for the seventh of that month. The leaders 
in this movement had not been able to keep it entirely a se- 
cret. for some of them talked about it in a very excited man- 
ner of the Naval Attache of the American Legation and it 
came to the ears of the British Consul-general, who. meeting 
Yun T’i-juii on December fourth, asked him if he had heard 
that there was trouble in the air. That gentleman who was 
htm.self a strong convervative and a close friend of Min T’i- 
bo, ha.stened to the house of the latter and reported what he 
had heard. Min advised him to hasten to the bouse of one of 
the relatives of one of the pregressionists and secure informa- 
tion if possible. He did so, and there happened to meet one 
of the leaders of the progressive party aud intimated to him 
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that he had heard that trouble was brewing. This man denied 
all knowledge of any such plan but the minute his caller had 
gone he hastened to the other progressionist leaders and told 
them that all was lost unless instant action were taken. News 
had just arrived that the Japanese gun-boat that was expect- 
ed at Chemulpo had broken down and could not corns. There 
were only a few hundred Japanese troops in Seoul at the 
time. But it seemed to these men that it would be better to 
risk the whole venture on a single cast than to wait passively 
and see the destruction of all their hopes and plans. The 
seventh of December was the appointed day but as this was a 
niatter of kill or be killed it was decided to proceed at once to 
business. Hong Vung-sik had been made Post-master Gen- 
eral and oil this very night he was to give a banquet at the 
new post-office which was situated in that part of the city 
called Kro-dong. It was decided to start the ball rolling at 
this point. The evening came and the guests assembled to 
the dinner. Thty were the Chinese leaders Yuan, Chin and 
Wang, United States Minister Foote aud his secretary .VIr. 
Scudder, the British Consul-general Aston, the Foreign Of- 
fice Adviser von Mollendorf, the Koreans Hong Yfing sik, 
Kim Ok-kyun, Min Yiing ik, Pak Yung-ho, Su Kwaiig-bom, 
Kira Hiing-jip, Han Kyu-jik, Pak Chong-yang, O Yiin-jung 
and a few others. The Japanese Minister had excused him- 
self on the plea of ill-health. It was noticed that Kim Ok- 
kyun rose and left the table several times and went out into 
the cnurt-yard but no special significance was attached to 
this. The dinner began at an early hour, not far from six 
o'clock, and about seveu o’clock an alarm of fire was sound- 
td. A house immediately in front of the Post Office was in 
fliines. Min Ytlng ik, being rn? of the officials whose duty it 
was to superintend the extinguishing of conflagrations, rose 
from the table and hastened out, calling to his servants tn 
follow. As he passed out of the inner gate, a man dressed in 
Japanese clothes leaped out of the shadow of the gate-way and 
struck at him savagely with a sword, wounding him severe!}* 
in the head and in other parts of the body. He fell heavily 
to the ground and in the confusion that ensued the would-be 
assassin made good his escape. Von Mollendorf was not far 
behind, and seeing what had happened he hastened forward, 
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lifted the wounded man in his arms and carried him back 
into the dining-room. The Koreans who were present fled 
precipitately making their exit not by the door but by way of 
the back wall. 

The wounded man was conveyed to the reiUdeiice of von 
Mollendorf which was in the vicinity, where Dr. H. N. Allen 
of the American Presbyterian Mission was soon in attend- 
ance. 

The die had now been cast and there was no retreat. 
The leaders of the conspiracy, Kim Ok-kyun, Sfl Kwang bom, 
Pah Yiing-byo, Hong Yung-sik and S£i Ch#-p‘il, hastened im- 
mediately to the palace known to us as “The Old Palace’* 
where the king had resided since the insurrection of 1882. 
Entering the royal presence they announced that the Chinese 
were coming to take possession of the king's person and that 
he must hasten to a place of safety. The king did not believe 
this report but as they insisted he had no recourse but to sub- 
mit. The little company hastened along under the west wall 
of the palace uutil they came to a small gate leading into 
Kydng-u Palace which adjoins the “Old Palace” on the west. 
As they proceeded Kim Ok-kyun asked the king to send to 
the Japanese Minister asking for a body-guard, but hi refused. 
Thereupon Su Kwaug-bom drew out a piece of foreign note- 
paper aud a pencil and wrote in Chinese the words “Let 
the Japanese Minister come aud give me his help.” This 
was immediately despatched by a servant. That it was a 
mere matter of form was evident when the little company 
passed into the Kydng-u Palace, for there they found the Jap. 
anese Minister and his interpreter already in attendance and 
with them some two hundred troops drawn up in line. When 
^he king appeared they saluted. There were present also the 
twelve students who had been in Japan. Word was immediately 
sent to Sin Keui-silo, Pak Yung-hyo and O Yuii-jung to come 
and receive office under the reconstructed government. With- 
in half an hour they were in attendance, excepting O Yun* 
jung who happened to be away in the country at the time. 

Very early in the morning a royal messenger was sent 
with the myoftg p'a or “summoning tablet” to the houses of 
Min T*i-ho, Min Yiing-mok and Cho RyOng-ha, ordering 
them to appear at once before the king. They complied and 
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hastened to the palace bat no sooner had they entered the 
palace gate than they were seized and cut down in cold 
blood. Then the stimmos wa.s sent to Han Kyu*jik, Yi Cho- 
yun and Yun T‘i jhn. They too were assassinated as soon as 
they entered the palace. A eunuch named Yu Cha hyOu was 
also put to death. It is useless to ask by whose hand these 
men fell. Whowevtr wielded the brutal sword, the leaders of 
the so-called progressive party were wholly responsible. The 
twelve young men who had returned from Japan were all fully 
armed and it is more than probable that they t(X)k an active 
part in the bloody work. Not only was not the king consult- 
ed in regard to these murders but iu the case of the euuuch it 
was done in spite of his entreaties and remonstrances. 

These seven men who thus went to their doom were not 
entirely unconscious of what awaited them. When Clio Ryilng- 
hn received the summons the inmates of his house pleaded 
with him not to go, but as it was the king's summons be 
would not disobey even though he knew it meant death. 

Ju.sl at daylight the king was removed to the house of 
his cousin Yi Chil-wfiu, escorted by the Japanese soldiers who 
surrounded him four deep. Kim Ok kyun gave passes to 
those who were to be allowed to go in and out and only such 
had access to the premises. After remaining there .some three 
hours the whole company returned to the “Old Palace.” In 
the reconstructed government Yi Ch# wun and Hong Yung- 
«ik were made Prime Ministers, Pak Yiing-hyo was made 
General-in chief. Sfl Kwaug-bom was made Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Kim Ok-kyun Minister of Finance and SQ Chft- 
p*il Lieutenaut-general. The rest of the young men who had 
studied in Japan were also given official position. 

Before Yuu T'ft jiin, Yi Cho-yOn and Han Kyu-jik went 
to the palaceand met their fate they sent wordtoYuan warning 
him of the state of affairs and asking help, but be made no 
immediate move. As the morning broke thousands of Koreans 
came to him and said that the Japanese held the king a 
prisoner in the palace and begged him to interfere. Yuan re- 
plied by sending a messengertothe Japanese Minister demand- 
ing why he had snrronnded the king with soldiers and had 
killed the ministers, and demanding that he immediately 
evacuate the place. Three honrs pa«Md and still no answer 
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came; and at last Yuan and the two other Chinese leaders 
took a strong body of Chinese troops and several hundred 
Korean troops and proceeded to the palace. Entering by way 
of the Sun-in Gate and passing through the Ch'ang-kyOng 
Palace they approached the Po-fong Gate which gave en- 
trance to the “Old Palace,” but they found it strongly guarded 
by Japanese. Here a sharp encounter took place which lasted 
an hour, heginiiing about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
About ten each of tlie Chinese, Japanese and Koreans fell in 
this assault. As the darkness came on the Japanese began to 
fall back and taking the king and the newly appointed minis- 
ters they made their way to the extreme northeasterly portion 
of the palace grounds, not far from the Hong-wha Gate. The 
royal party took refuge in a summer house there and the Jap- 
anese stationed themselves behind trees and guarded the 
place, keeping up a lively fusillade with the Chinese who had 
followed them. Meanwhile the Crown Prince, the Queen and 
the king’s foster-mother had escaped in small closed chairs 
out the SQn-in Gate and had found refuge in the house of Yi 
Pom-jin in the village af No-wHn, twenty li outside the East 
Gate. 

The chances of success for the Japanese were becoming 
smaller and smaller and the king was anxiously looking for 
an opportunity of escaping from them aud making his way to 
the Chinese side. At last, taking advantage of the extreme 
disorder that prevailed, he made his way to the Puk-chaug 
Gate at the extreme northeastern part of the palace enclosure* 
Outside there was a crowd of Korean soldiers who wished to 
gain entrance and rescue the king from his captors. When 
the latter made his presence known inside the gate these 
soldiers effected an entrance and lifting His Majesty on their 
shoulders carried him in triumph to the North Temple just 
inside the Northeast Gate. Seeing that all hope of immediate 
success was gone, Pak YOug-hyo, Kira Ok-kyun, Sfi Kwang- 
bom Sff Chft-p*il and a part of theoompanyof military students 
accompanied the Japanese troops out the front gate of the 
palace to the Japanese Legation which was then situated in 
Kyo-dong. This was accomplished in the midst of great ex- 
dtement. 

Meanwhile Hong Yilog-sik» Pxk Yffog-kyo, Sin Keisi-sttn 
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tad tcTen of tbe military students had followed the fortunes of 
the king. But no sooner did the party arrive at the North 
Temple than the people fell npon Hong Ydng-sik and Pak 
Yflng'kyo and hacked them to pieces before the king's eyes. 
Hong YOng-sik attempted to hide in a closet behind His 
Majesty bnt the latter indicated by a nod of the head that he 
was concealed there and the people dragged him out and dis- 
patched him on the spot. The seven students tried to effect 
their escape but were pursued and killed, one below Chong-no, 
and another at Yhn-root kol. 

No sooner had the morning dawned than the Japanese Min- 
ister formed his little company in a hollow square, placed the 
Korean refugees and the Japanese women and children in the 
center, fired the legation buildings and marched out through 
the city on their way to Chemulpo, shooting at any Koreans 
whom they happened to sec in their way. They found the 
West Gate locked but they soon forced it and hurried away 
to the port. All the Japanese in Seoul did not escape thus, 
for there were a few living in Chin-go-gl. That same day 
the Koreans mobbed them and killed them all, men women and 
children. 

A Japanese merchant vessel happened to be lying at 
Chemulpo and the Minister with all his company boarded her, 
carrying the Koreans with them. The latter were hidden in 
the hold. 

That same day, later in the afternoon, the king made his 
way to the Ha do gam where the Chinese had camped, and 
pot himself under their protection. Cho PyOng-bo was sent 
to Chemulpo lo ask the Japanese Minister not to leave, and to 
effect the arrest of the fugitives. In neither quest was he 
successful. 

An anxious month passed by and at last the Japanese, 
Cwnt Inouye, came with a guard of 600 troops and took op 
bb quarters at the governor's place outside the West Gate. 
Negotiations were st once begun and as a result the Korean 
Government agreed to pay an indemnity of 600,000 yen. Sfl 
Sang-n and P . G. von Mollendorf were sent as commissioners 
to Japan to arrange sniteble terms for the reuewal of friendly 
relationa. To make good their protestations of regret at 
the killing of defenseless Japanese in Seoul fonr men who took 
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part in that work were arrested and pat to death. At the same 
time Yi Ch'ang-g^yn, Sd Chi-Ch*ang, Kim Pona<jung and five 
others who had been charged with complicacy in the plot were 
seised and executed. 

On January ninth 1885 Kim Hong jip* Special Korean 
Commissioner, signed with Count Inouye a convention regard- 
ing the trouble of the preceeding month, by the terms of 
which the government agreed to apologize to the Japanese 
emperor, to pay an indemnity of 110,000 yen. to execute the 
murderer of Lieut. Isobayachi, to give a site for a new Lega- 
tion and 20.000 yen for its construction and to net aside a site 
for barracks for the Japanese guard. Barly in the Spring the 
Japanese Legation was built, being the first foreign building 
in Seoul. 

The year 1885 beheld many events of importance. The 
government hospital was founded under royal patronage by 
Dr. H. N. Allen of the American Presbyterian Mission. It 
beheld also the arrival of that great vanguard of civilization 
the Protestant Missionary. Dr. Allen had arrived in the 
previous year but now the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches of America sent a number of representatives into 
Seoul to secure property and begin preparations for the found- 
ing of regular evangelistic and educational work. In April 
the Chinese and Japanese signed the celebrated Tientsin Con- 
vention by the terms of which they both agreed to evacuate 
Korea and not to send troops there without previously notify- 
ing each other. It was the breaking of this convention by 
China which was one of the immediate causes of the Japan- 
China war. At this same time, England, fearing the occupa- 
tion of Port Hamilton by Russia, scot a fleet of war vessels 
and occupied the place herself. She was finally induced to 
leave, but only after China had guaranteed tosccnre it against 
occupation by any other power. In October the treaty with 
Russia was signed and a Legation was established in Seoul. 
The ex-Regeot was still in China, but the Chinese govern- 
ment now deemed it safe to send him back to the peninsula, 
and Min Chung-muk was sent to act as his escort. 

Since the day when the Regent threw the finances of the 
country into confusion by the debasement of the currency and 
since the officials had learned how much the people would 
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eodtire of unjttst taxAtion, in the days when every means was 
adopted to wring from them the funds for the erection of the 
palace, official indirection had been on the rapid increase. 
The people were being imposed upon more and more. All the 
money that dishonest men paid to corrupt officials to purchase 
office had to be drawn from the people later by dishonest 
means. The main qualification of a successful prefect was 
the ability to judge when he had reached the limit of the 
people’s endurance. The year 1885 beheld a serious revolt in 
Y8-ju where the prefect had overstepped the dead-line of the 
peoples’ patience. H2 was driven out and his ajnn or clerk, 
was killed. The prefect of Wun-ju alsoescaped death only by 
flight, while an ajun was killed. 

Not the least- important event of 1885 was the completion 
under Chinese patronage of the Seoul-Peking telegraph line 
by which Korea was for the first time put into quick com- 
munication with the rest of the world. At the dictation of 
China a commissioner, Yi Chung-ha was sent north to meet a 
Chinese commissioner and determine the exact boundary' be- 
tween Koreau and Chinese territory along the Tu-man 
River. 

A customs service had been begun by von Mollenlorf on 
an independent basis but in July of 18S5 he was dismissed 
from service in the Foreign Office and two months later he 
was relieved of work in the Customs because of unwarrantable 
schemes into which he had djawn that department of the 
government. The whole service was thereupon put under the 
management of Sir Robert Hart the Ins{>ector General of the 
jChiiiese Customs. .An entirely new staff of men was sent from 
China. H. N. Merrill was made Chief Commissioner and 
Chemulpx), Fnsan and Wtinsan were put in charge of men 
directly from the Chinese Cusloiiisslaff.fi This was a gUcirantee 
of excellent management but it proved to t>e the strongest 
lever China had in the carrying out her ambitious plans in the 
peninsula. Before the close of the year Gen. Foote without 
giving spiecific reasons retired from the United States Lregation 
and returned to America, Ensign Geo. C. Foulk becoming 
Charge d' Affaires. • 

In the early months of 18H6 YiTo-ja, Sin Keui-sfin, Hoeg 
Chin-yu, AnChQng snaiid Kyo.ig Kwang-guk were banished to 
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distant islands for complicacy in the plot which 1^ to the 
emeute of 1884. 

la Febrnary the king by royal edict abolished the hertd* 
itary transmission of slaves and the use of slave labor by the 
guilds ill the work on the palaces This was a measure of 
far-reaching import had it been carried out in full ; but we 
find that it had to be re-enacted in 1H94. 

The government desired to secure tlie services of a foreign 
expert as adviser to the Home and Foreign Offices and with 
the sanction of Li Hung-chang, thi Chinese Viceroy, Judge O. 
N. Denn5^ ex-Consnl-general of U.S. to Chinn, was calLd and 
he arrived in the spring of 18K6 just in time to be present at 
the signing of the treaty with France. He had for some vears 
been on rather intimate terms with the Great V'^iceroy and it 
is probable that the latter hoped to u^e the Judge in forward- 
ing Chinese interests in Korea. If so he found himself 
grievously mistaken for the United States as well as Japan 
and France, had recognized the independence of Korea, and 
Judge Denny devoted his energies to the maintenance of that 
independence. Yuan the Chinese commissior had taken up 
his residence in Seoul and had dubbed himself “Resident'* in 
opposition to the Korean claim to independence. The Peking 
government, forgetting or ignoring the fact that whenever 
Korea had gotten into trouble she (China) had always dis- 
avowed responsibility and had practically disclaimed snzera- 
iiity, now began to bolster up her claims and to use every 
means to make good her preten^ions. Th.* dominant party 
which had ridden into power on the shoulders of Chinese 
put no obstacles in the way and thus Judge Denny found him- 
self blocked in his efforts to better the condition of the 
country. 

It was generally understood that the right of Japanese 
and Western foreigners to reside in Seoul was based on the 
most favored nation clause in the treaties and that if the Chin- 
ese removed from Seoul the others could be compelled to do 
likewise. The Chinese, therefore, hoping, it is said, to .secure 
more exclusive power iu the capital by the removal of other 
foreigners began to agitate the question of removing all their 
nationals to Yong-san near the river three miles from Seoul. 
For a time it appeared as if this might be done but the large 
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mtfd rifbt* of the JafMiiieM \n the capital as well as the %n* 
tereats of otheta catised a ootmter aftitatioo which frustrated 
the achefoe. 

Geo. C Poolk, Ensign in the U. S. Navy, liad long lieen 
in connection with the Legation in Seoul. Early in r88 f he 
had suggested to the government the advisabiUty of founding 
a school for the instruction of 3^nng Koreans in Western lan- 
gnages and sciences, and consequently the United States 
^Secretary of State was requested by the Korean government 
to secnre three men as instructors ; but the emente of that 
year had deferred the matter. In 1886 it was again brought 
up and in July three men who had been selected by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education arrived at the Korean Capital. A 
terrible epidemic of cholera devastated the city that snmmer 
and as many as seven ot eight hundred deaths occurred daily. 
It was in September that the Royal English School was opened. 

Chinese claims to suserainty emboldened the Chinese 
merchants to attempt to evade the customs regulations and 
the result was a serious affray in Chemnlpo when the Chinese 
tried to evade the export on ginseng. The Chinese Commis- 
sioner tried to uphold them in it but a vigorous protest to Li 
Hung-chang righted the matter and the offenders were de- 
ported and the Customs Service was vindicated. 

It was in this year that the trading station Whe-ryikag on 
the Tu-man River was established for convenience of trade 
with Russia bot it was not made an open port. About this 
time the school founded hy the American Methodist Mission 
received royal recognition and the king conferred upon it 
the name Pai Chai Hak Tang or **Hill for the Rearing of 
Useful Men,’* 

Contrary to the wishes of the Chinese a Korean Minister 
to America was appointed in the person of Pak Cbdng-yang, 
but in attempting to start for America he was intercepted by 
the Chinese just outside the South Gate and compelled to re- 
turn. Two months later, however, he sncceeded in getting 
•way. He was received in Washington with all the punctili- 
onsness due to m Minister from any sovereign power. This 
helped in S certain way to forward Korea’s dsim to iodepen- 
deoce but Antertcs’s well-known policy of aon-interfersnoe in 
foreign matters largely neutralised its effect 
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The yetr 1888 beheld what is known as the **Baby War.** 
The refkort was spread abroad that the Europeans and Ameri- 
cans were stealing children and boiling them in kettles for 
food. It was also generally believed that the foreigners 
caught women and cot off their breasts in order to extract 
from them the condensed milk which was so commonly UFtd 
among the foreign residents. The Koreans knew that the 
foreigners had no cows and they conld explain the use of 
milk only on the above theory. The modm operandi was said 
to be as follows. The foreigners were possessed of a peculiar 
drug which became a powerful gas when introdneed into the 
month. Approaching a Korean paper covered lattice door at 
the dead of night the operator would make a tiny bole in the 
paper and applying his mouth to it would blow the gas into 
the room. The effect would be that if there were a woman in 
the room she would waken and be seized with an uncontrol* 
able desire to go outside. Once without the door, the for- 
eigner would seize her, cut off her breasts and return to his 
home. It was believed that they had paid agents among the 
people to whom they taught the secret and whom they sent 
about the country to secure women’s breasts. Two suspici- 
ous looking men were set upon in Hong-ch'Qti charged with 
being breast-hunters. They narrowly escaped with their 
lives. For a short time there was imminent danger of an 
uprising but a royal proclamation couched in trenchant lang- 
uage did much to calm the excitement and the danger sub- 
sided as suddenly as it had arisen. In Eui-ju there was a 
most destructive flood in which 300 lives were lost and 1927 
houses were swept away. 


Chapter XVII. 

Oonroption ...edicts 0 # reform. ...tfoubJe with Japan.... envoy to 
Bafopa....deathof (Jneen Clio....tlM fiahartos dispute ...oppiee- 
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kss ...J^oa uneasy.... Kim Ok-kyna mniderad... revohiiii bar- 
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etc Iroopt airive . . Jat^Aoeie mavements . . the other powers id- 
terfere Japanese denianis proposed reforms... the palace 
taken by the Japanese . . the sinking of the Kowshing. . . .war de- 
clared Korea breaks with China Japan promises to leave 

Shanghai alone Japanese in Shanghai. . . .battle of Aaan. . . .bat- 
tle of P*yung-yang . . . battle of the Yaln. 

At this time the administration of the governmeot was 
anything but exemplary. The selling of the same office at 
sUch short intervals increased the burden on the people to an 
almost unbearable point, so that there were frequent uprisings 
in country districts. lu Korea the people form the court of 
final appeal. If a prefect oversteps the line which marks the 
limit of the people s endurance and they drive him from the 
place the government ordinarily accepts it as final. 

The following year the government was obliged to take 
notice of this state of things and the king sent out a proclama- 
tion saying that the taking of bribes and the extortion of 
money in the provinces would be severely punished. He took 
this opportunity also to speak about robbery and gambling, 
which had begun to run rife in the land. The people were 
forbidden to dress in silk, excepting those over fifty years of 
age. 

The year 1890 opened with serious trouble in Ham-gydng 
Province. Cho PyQng-sik, a roan of indomitable will and one 
whose unbridled temper had more than once gotten him into 
serious trouble, w’as governor in that province. The people 
had mortgaged their bean crop to the Japanese exporters, of 
Wdn-sau, and had received some $176,000 therefor. But when 
the beans had been harvested and were ready for shipment 
the governor forbade its delivery. He wanted the Japanese to 
sell it back to the people, as it was a year of scarcity, but this 
they refused to do ; and the beans rotted Tvbere they lay. The 
Japanese promptly took the matter up and demanded an in- 
demnity. The Foreign Office at once recognised the validity 
of the claim but the king ordered Cho Pyfiog-sik to pay the 
bill himself, since he had acted throughout without orders 
from Seoul. The unhappy governor was obliged to part with 
all his patrimony and several of his relatives had to do like- 
wise. As this was not enough to settle the bill the govern- 
ment paid the balance. 
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This yc^r saw the first embassy to Europe appointed in 
the person of Cho Sin-heui but owing to his illness his place 
was filled by Pak Che-sun who started on his mission but 
never leot further than Hong kong. It is probable that it was 
through Chinese influence that he got no further. The fourth 
moon of the year saw the death of the aged Dowager Queen 
Cho, through whose influence the present king came to the 
throne. She was buried with royal honors and the people as- 
sumed uiournine for one year. 

Serious tiifficuUies arose in regard to the fisheries in the 
south. Tiic Japanese had been accorded the right to fish in 
Korean waters, but on the island of Quelpart a curious cus- 
tom prevails. The women do the fishing. They enter the 
water entirely nude and gather shell-fish. All males are pro- 
hibited by law from coining within sight of the fishing- 
ground*?. The Japanese fishing- boats, however, did not hesi- 
tate to pass into these prohibited waters and as a result the 
Koreans were deprived of the means of livelihood. The Ko- 
rean government took the reasonable ground that the Japan- 
ese in coming near the Korean coast should observe the local 
customs and prejudices, but the Japanese government refused 
to take any sentimental view of the question and after a long 
discussion the Koreans failed to carry their point. 

The year 1891 beheld the elevation to power of Min 
Yong-jun a man who championed the most conservative prin- 
ciples of the retrogressive party iu power. The king's son 
by the concubine Lady Kang was made Prince Eui-wha. Cor- 
ruption in official circles was accentuated by the lessening of 
the term of office of country prefects thereby entailing fresh 
burdens on the people, for they had to provide each prefect 
with money to liquidate the debt he had incurred in purchas- 
ing the position. There was an instant and loud outcry from 
all sides. The powers that be saw that the limit of the peo- 
ples eudnrance had been passed and they hastened to revoke 
the law. This same yc'ar a consulate was fontided at Tientsin 
and Yi Myiing-sang became the first incumbent. 

Another sign of retrogression was the execution of six 
men charged with being accessory to the insurrection of 1882 
although eleven years had passed since that event. 

The year 1892 passed without witnessing many events of 
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special importance, excepting that the state of things kept 
getting worse and worse. It was a time during which the 
country was ripening for the great disturbancesof the follow- 
ing year. History shows that when the Korean people are 
treated with anything like a fair degree of justice they are 
loyal and peaceful. So long as the Korean is called upon to 
pay not more than three or four times the legal rate of tax he 
will endure it quietly and there will be no talk of seditious 
sects arising ; but the people are well aware that they them 
selves form the court of final appeal and wheu all other means 
fail they are not slow to adopt any means of righting their 
wrongs. 

In 1893 Korea began to reap what she had sown in 1891 
and 1892. Having sown the wind she began to reap the 
whirlwind. The whole province of P‘yCing-an was in a fer- 
ment. Insurrections occurred in Kang-gye, Song-ch‘un, 
Ham jong and in other parts of the province. But the dif- 
ficulty was not confined to the North. The sect called the 
Tong-hak which had arisen in 1864 began to show its head in 
the south again. Rumors began to multiply in Seoul that 
they were coining to the capital in great numbers to drive out 
the Japanese and other foreigners. The government despatch- 
ed O Yun jung, a civilian, to pacify them and for a time quiet 
w'as preserved, but in March threatening plackards were fas- 
tened to foreigners’ gates in Seoul inveighing against the 
Christian religion and warning foreigners to leave the coun- 
try at once. It was the general feeling that although serious 
trouble was not likely to occur in Seoul it would be well to be 
in a state of preparedness in case the Tong-hak saw fit to put 
their words to the test of action.*^ 

At this time the Queen was extremely well-disposed to- 
ward that class of female spiritual mediums called mudang, 
aud one of them was elevated to the rank of Princess. A Ko- 
rean. Au Hyo je, who memoriali*«:ed the king against such 
practices, was overwhelmed with obloquy and was banished 
to the island of Quelpart. Min Yong-jun had taken advant- 
age of his high position to add private profit to public useful- 
ness and loud complaints were heard on all sides against him 
and against others of the same name. Insurrections of great- 
er or less degree occurred in different parts of the country 
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and it seemed as if Korea were on the verge of anarchy. It 
can hardly be gainsaid that this state of affairs was the legiti- 
mate outcome of pro-Chinese agitation and was directly in line 
with immemorial custom in China. Nothing could be truer 
than that Korea needed reforming. The government found 
it necessary to deal with great severity in some ca.ses. Four 
prefects were taken to the center of the citv and publicly 
beaten and then banished. Even Min Yong jun bad to go 
through the form of punishment in this public way, for the 
people of the capital were so incensed against him that an in- 
surrection .seemed imminent unless they were appea.sed. The 
Songdo people revolted against the extortion that was prac- 
ticed against them but they w’ere overcome and their ginseng 
was taken away from them by Kim Se-geui, the right hand 
man of Min Yong-jun. 

Late in the year the Tong-hak made a startling proclama- 
tion which they secretly nailed to the gate of the governor'.s 
ynmen in Chftn-ju. It called upon all right-minded men to 
join in the march on the capital and the extirpation of the 
foreigners. This seemed more tangible than the former 
rumors and foreign men-of war began to congregate at Chem- 
ulpo for the protection of their nationals in Seoul. Hundreds 
of Japanese left the city and hurried to Chemulpo for safety. 
A force of Korean infantry marched southward to head off the 
revolutionists but they were easily defeated and their arms and 
accoutrements fell into the hands of the enemy. 

It wsLb quite evident that the Korean government was 
without the means or the men to cope with such determined 
opposition. This deplorable state of things was looked upon 
by Japan with some uneasiness. Korea seemed to be coining 
more and more under Chinese influence and in the same pro- 
portion her internal management became more corrupt. Japan 
regarded Korea as an independent power and was determined 
to see that independence upheld.*^ This feeling on the part of 
Japan was sharply accentuated when in the spring of 1894 a 
Korean detective, Hong Chong- u, succeeded in gaining the con- 
fidence of Kim Ok-kyun who was living at Tokyo as a politic- 
al refugee. He was induced to accompany his betrayer to 
Shanghai where, in a hotel, his betrayer shot him down in 
cold blood. The Chinese government condoned the dastardly 
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deed and sent the assassin, together with the body of his 
victim, to Korea in a Chinese gunboat. The body of Kim Ok- 
kyun was dismembered on April fourteenth in a most brutal 
manner and the different portions of his body were sent about 
the country as a warning to traitors. This lapse into the 
worst excesses of* the old regime opened the eyes of Japan to 
the actual situation and gave her just the impetus she needed 
to take the strong position which she did later. Soon after 
this the Tong-hak took the town of Chiin ju and defeated all 
the government troops sent against them. The governor of 
the province, Kim Mun-hyfin, made bis escape from the place, 

The government had at last become con vincetl of its inabil- 
ity to cope with its enemies single-handed and it determined 
to have recourse to the dangerous policy of asking China to 
throw troops into the peninsula to aid in putting down the 
Tong-hak uprising. China immediately complied and on June 
sixth 1,500 Chinese troops were embarked at Tientsin and 
were sent to Chemulpo under the escort of three gunboats. 

It must be remembered that according to the third article 
of the Tientsin Convention China and Japan each agreed not 
to send troops into Korea without first notifying theother. In 
this case the Chinese failed to notify the Japanese until after 
the departure of the troops aud there can be nj doubt that at 
this point lies the strength of Japan’s coutention. When, 
later, the Chinese agreed to leave Korea sininltaueously with 
the Japanese the latter naturally refused. The Chinese broke 
the convention fir^t ; they must leave first. But there were 
other important points involved. Korea was rapidly losing 
all semblance of independence and Japan was being jeopardii^- 
ed. The Chinese abrogation of the treaty gave Japan just the 
excuse she wanted for throwing troops into Korea and com- 
pelling those reforms which she telitved could be effected in 
no other way. No sooner was she informed of China’s action 
than the Japanese Minister Otori, then on leave of absence, 
was recalled, and sent immediately to Seoul with 400 marines, 
arriving June ninth. 

The Chinese force did not approach the capital but land- 
ed at Asaii some eighty miles south of Seoul. This force 
was soon augmented till it amounted to 2.o.x> men. But 
Japan was not idle. By the twelfth of June she had approx- 
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ifsately 8,coo troops in Korea. Matters stoo<) thus when the 
news came that the Tong-hak, either frightened by the rumor 
of the approach of a Chinese army or being pressed by the 
government troops, had suddenly retired and the south was 
at peace. This tended to hasten a crisis between the Chinese 
and Japanese. There was no longer any cause why foreign 
troo|Js should remain in the peninsula. The Chinese had 
come to put down the Tong-hak and the Japanese had conic 
ostensibly to protect their nationals. Now that the Tong* 
haks had retired it did not take long to discover the real 
reasons underlying the actions of the Japanese. On June i6th 
she landed 3.000 more troops at Chemulpo and matters began 
to look so serious iu Seoul that all the Chinese residents has- 
tened away from the city and sought safety by embarking for 
China. About a thousand people thus made a hasty exit 
from the country. 

On June 25th the Russian, British, French and Ameri- 
can representatives in Seoul, in the interests of peace, jointly 
requested the Chinese and Japanese to .‘•imiiltaneonsly with- 
draw. But the Chinese refused to go until the Japanese did 
and the Japanese refused to go until reforms had been intro- 
duced which w»ould clear the political atmosphere and give 
some semblance of truth to the hctioii of Korean indepen- 
dence. The Korean government was throw'n into consterna- 
tion when on June 28th the Japanese Minister demanded a 
formal statement from Korea as to whether she were an in- 
dependent state or not. She replied that she was an indepen- 
dent power. 

Early in July the Japanese Minister handed the govern- 
ment a list ot the reforms which it deemed necessary. As 
they were all incorporated in the reforms inaugurated a little 
later it is unnecessary to enumerate them here. Fifteen 
thousand Japane.se troops had by this time landed on Korean 
soil and the capital was thoroughly invested. The prospects 
of peace seemed to be growing smaller each day. The people 
of Seoul fled in large numbers leaving their hou.^es and all 
their effects except such as could be carried on their backs. 
Such was the terror that the very name of the Japanese in- 
spired. 

Oil July 20th the Japanese Minister sent ati ultimatum to 
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the king complaining of the introduction of Chinese troops 
whose coming was undeniably to protect a dependent state. He 
gave the king three days to accept Japanese reforms. If within 
that lime he did not accede to th.:m they would be enforced. 
On the night of the 22nd the king returned an evasive au- 
Mwer and this decided the immediate policy of the Japanese. 
On the following morning two battalions of Japanese troops, 
feigning to start out for Asan, turned suddenly and marched 
on tlie palace. They met with a certain weak show of resist- 
ance at the gates but easily forced their way in and soon had 
the king in their care. Every member of the Min faction was 
forthwith driven out and the Prince Tai-wnn was called in to 
assume a leading part in the management of the government. 

By this time China and Japan were hurrying troops into 
the peninsula, the former bv way of Asan aad the latter by 
Fusan and Chemulpo. On July 21st eleven steamers left 
Taku for Asan and the mouth of the Yalu with 8,000 troops. 
Those that came to Asan were ostensibly for the purpose of 
aiding the government in the putting down of the Tong hak. 
The Japanese government was immediately apprised of the 
departure of the transports from the Peiho and on July 25th 
the Akitsushima, Yoshino and Naniwa, among the best of the 
Japanese navy, were ordered from Sasebo to Asan, Two days 
later at six* thirty they encountered the Chinese meii-of-war 
Tsi-yuen and Kwaiig-kiiu the vicinity of P’ung Island ofif Asan. 

The Japanese were not aw’are of the sudden turn which 
affairs had taken in Seoul but the Chinese were, and they 
expected the Japanese to take the offensive. The Japanese 
became aware of the situation only when they found the 
Chinese did not salute and that they were cleared for action. 
The Japanese speedily put thein.selves in fighting trim. As 
the channel narrowed and the vessels came within range the 
Chine^e opened fire and were answered with terrible effect by 
the Japanese The Kwang-yi was speedily disabled and 
beached. The Tsi-yuen, her bow-gun being disabled, with- 
drew toward Wei-hai-wei. It is disputed as to which side 
began Bring first but it is quite immaterial. The fact that the 
Chinese knew what had occurred at Seoul, that they were 
cleared for action and that they failed to salute would seem to 
throw the burden of proof upon them. 
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While the Yoshino was pursuing the Tsi yueii, two more 
ships appeared ou the horizon. They proved to be the Chin- 
ese dispatch boat Tsao-kiang and the British stcinier Kow- 
shing carrying about i ,500 Chinese troops. The Akitsushima 
took the former in charge and the Naniwa took the latter. 
The Naniwa signalled the transport to follow lier, but tlie 
Chinese on board of her would not let the English Captain 
obey. Two parleys were held but the Chinese officers were 
obdurate and would not listen to reason. When it became 
apparent that the Chinese were bent upon self-destruction the 
Naniw*a turned her battery upon her and blew her up More 
than a thousand of the Chinese troops were drowned. A lir>fe 
number were picked up and held as prisoners of war. The 
sinking of the Kowshing has been judged as hasty but the 
situation was a peculiar one. The Chinese would neither 
surrender nor follow. They were plentifully supplied with 
small arms and could keep a boarding party at bay edectually. 
The better judgment of second thought proves that the Jap- 
anese were fully justified in their action. 

The results of the P'ung incident became apparent at 
once. It made neutrals more careful, it proved that the sea 
was dangerous ground for the Chinese, it kept over a thous- 
and men from landing at Asan and it proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that Japan was fully in earnest and would 
fight to the bitter end. Moreover it changed the whole plan 
of campaign for China. The Tong-hak were forgotten and 
the co-operation of the force atthe Yalu and that at Asan and 
a joint attack upon the Japanese was the plan determined 
upon by the Chinese. 

The Japanese forces in and about Seoul were now ready 
for a land campaign. It was wisely determined to eliminate 
from the problem all the Chinese forces south of Seoul before 
advancing against those in the north along the Ta-dong River, 
The army in the north was being watched by mounted spies. 
For the time being there was no danger to be apprehended 
from these troops in the north but the two thousand at Asan, 
if reinforced, might advance on the capital and make trouble 
unless ^theyVere dispersed once and for all. Accordingly on 
the twenty-fifth of July Gen. Oshima started for Asan with 
the greater part of the troops in Seoul. The march was rapid. 
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On the way the news of the P’ung incident was received and 
applauded. The vicinity of Asan was reached in three days. 
Ah the Japanese approached, the Chiuese retreated a short 
distance to a point which they could easily fortify. On the 
twenty-eighth the Japanese army arrived within five miles of 
this position. A night attack was determined upon by Gen. 
Oshinia. It was not explained to the army until midnight 
when it was aroused and informed of the intended movement. 
The advance was made in two divisions. The right wing, 
four companies of infantry and one of engineers under I^ieu- 
tenant colonel Tadeka, sought the enemy’s left. The left 
wing under Gen. Oshima, and comprising nine companies of 
infantry, one battalion of artillery and one company of cavalry, 
swept forward in the dark to attack the flank and rear of the 
enemy’s right. 

It would have been a difficult undertaking even by day- 
light but in the dark it was fourfold more trying. The 
Chinese outposts in the neighboring village gave the signal, 
and, posted among the houses, offered a stubborn resistance. 
The assaulting column was repulsed and was compelled to lie 
down to hold the ground already taken. At last however the 
Chiuese had to withdraw. They crowded slowly out into the 
neighboring rice fields. 

This preliminary struggle was followed by a brief breath- 
ing space. It had lasted less than an hour but had proved a 
stiff encounter. At five the Japanese attached the redoubts. 
The left wing now came into action and under the smoke of 
the artillery the troops stormed the forts at either extremity. 
In half an hour the Chinese were dislodged and the rising 
sun looked down upon its flaming image on Japanese banners 
flying victoriously from the Chinese ramparts. 

The escape of the Chinese general, Yeh Chi-chao has 
given ground for the alleged Chinese victory at A-san. It 
often happened during the Japan China war that, unless the 
Chinese force was almost utterly annihilated, they claimed a 
victory. It it still a puzzle to many, however, that in the 
Asan skirmish as well as in the battle of the Yalu the 
victorious Japanese permitted even a remnant of the enemy 
to escape. Although thoroughly defeated Gen. Yeh brought 
a remnant of his force around the city of Seoul and arrived 
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safdy at P3rlSng-yang« undoubtedly a difficult and brilliant 
inovement. 

This first battle won by Japan in a foreign land, for a per- 
iod of three centuries, illustrated two points. Not only had 
the Japanese soldiers learned their lesson from instructors 
but the officers proved themselves worthy of the steadfastness 
of the men under them. One man out of every twelve killed 
was an officer. Nor, when elated by the victory, did the Japan- 
ese forget the ends for which they were working. They did 
not undertake any further subjugation of the south, not even 
attempting to exterminate the Tong-haks. It was the 
Chinese in the peninsula with whom they were measuring 
swords. The forces at A-san Ijeing destroyed or dispersed 
and danger from that quarter was consequently removed, 
and the banners of rising sun turned northward. 

The northern division of the Chinese army, which had 
been landed on Korean soil near the mouth of the Yalu River 
and had advanced southward from that point, had now held 
the city of P‘yOng-yang for upwardsof a month. In anticipa* 
tion of a Japanese advance they had fortified it as best they 
knew how. but as is usual with Chinese they had forgotten to 
guard their rear. On three occasions in this war they were 
attacked in their unprotected rear and utterly routed. 

During the second week of August the commander of the 
Japanese fleet, Admiral Ito, with twenty men-of- war took a 
cruise into the mouth of the Gulf of Pechili. The feint had 
its desired effect, though wholly misunderstood by the world 
at large. It attracted the attention of the Chinese and trans- 
port after transport made its way safely across from Japan to 
Korea with its complement of troops. 

On August tenth Major Ichinohe with the vanguard 
started northward from Seoul. It was the first step toward 
Peking. Songdo was reached the following day. The next 
few days were spent in reconiioitering the Ta-dong River, but 
this pert retired eventually to Song-do and there awaited rein- 
forcements. 

On the nineteenth Lieutenant-general Nodan arrived 
from Japan with the reinforcements for which Gen. Oshima 
had been growing impatient. The tatter immediately for- 
warded a detachment by another rente toward F*3rlhig-yaag. 
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This was ordered to occupy an important position known as 
Sak Pass and was reinforced on September eighth by a 
battalion of infantry and a company of artillery. This became 
known as the Sak Division. 

On the twenty-third Gen. Oshima set out from Seoul fur 
the north with a Mixed Brigade. This was the name given to 
the Japanese army which participated in all the operations in 
the peninsula^ so called because it was made up of various 
portions of the grand army. On the twenty-fifth Oshima 
joined the forces at Song do. A few days before this Gen. 
Tadzumi had landed at Cl emulpo and had been put in com- 
mand of the Sak Divison. On the twenty-sixth another 
division under Gen. Sato lauded at Wuu san on the east coast 
nearly opposite P‘yiiiig*j’ang, and was immediately put under 
the command of Gen. Nodzu. This is best known as l^e 
Wun-san (Gensan) Division.*^ 

These three bodies of troops slowly converged upou 
P’yOng yang by three routes, and made as if they were 
about to surround the entire city. But the commanders 
knew the w’cak point in Chinese tactics too well to begin try- 
ing new methods. 

P‘ywug-yang was fortified beyond the expectations of the 
Japanese and it should have held out indefinitely. The Ta- 
dong River flows before its walls giving it defense on the 
south. On the north stands a high eminence called Peony 
Mountain. To the west theic are no special natural defenses. 
The plan of attack was to take advantage of the proverbial 
Chinese weakness, make a feint in the front but send the 
main body of troops around the city and attack in the rear. 
The capture of P'yflng-yang wac very much like that of 
Quebec. The plan of attack w’as the same in each case. The 
Japanese made a feint in front of the town as Wolfe did from the 
shores of Levis, and sent the real attacking party around be- 
hind the town. The capture of Peony Mountain like the 
capture of the Heights of Abraham determined the struggle. 

On the morning of the fifteenth the Japanese army was 
in position. The Sak and Gensan divisions lay before Peony 
and the other five heights to the north of the city. The Mix- 
ed Brigade lay beyond the river along the Seoul road which 
led by six fortified redoubts to the bridge of boats before the 
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River Gate of the town. The main body bad crossed the 
river at Iron Island below the city and under cover of the 
cannonading: of the Mixed Brigade had crept nearer and 
nearer the enemy from the west — the rear. 

At half past four on the morning of the fifteenth a ter- 
rific cannonading was begun. Under cover of this the Sak 
Division took the fort nearest the river, on the northeast of 
the city. At the same time the Gensan Division took by as- 
suit the fort at the other end, on the north. From its 
vantage ground the Gensan Division planted its guns and 
poured a destructive fire on Peony Mountain. The Chinese 
commander being killed, the defenders became discouraged 
and demoralized and this strategic position was carried by the 
Sak Division by a single assault. The guns of the enemy, be- 
fafp' turned upon the city from the summit of this hill, deter- 
mined the contest. The main body trained its guns on the 
fifteen redoubts which guarded the western approach and 
thus cut off all hope of retreat from the city. 

While the Japanese were having it all their own way on 
the north and west the Mixed Brigade across the river was 
suffering severely. Five Chinese forts guarded this main ap- 
proach to P’yflng-yang. The Japanese troops, though order- 
ed to make merely a feint, were carried away by the inspira- 
tion of the hour and rashly attempted to capture these forts 
by assault, but they were greatly outnumbered and were 
compelled at last to retire having lost heavily. But the fall 
of Peony Mountains cttlcd the day, and that night the Chinese 
soldiers, following in the wake of their despicable commanders 
sought safety in flight toward the Yalu by such avenues as 
the Japanese left open for them. It is generally believed that 
the Japanese purposely left open a loophole of escape, not 
caring to have so many prisoners on their hands. 

The feint made by Admiral Ito during the first week 
in August has been mentioned. During the P’yfing-yang 
campaign the Japanese fleet had been patrolling the Yellow 
Sea about the Korean archipelego. Finally the last company 
of Japanese troops were landed on Korean soil and the older 
was given, **On to Peking.*’ Never was an invasion under- 
taken with such relish since the dasrs when, three centuries 
before, the hordes of Hideyoshi had landed on the coast of 
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Koret Rod raised this same cry. The outcome now was des« 
tined to be far different from that of the former invasion. 
Marshall Yamagata arriving in Korea on Sept. 12th with 
10,000 reinforcements began the new campaign as Command- 
er-in-chief. 

During the P’yffng-yang egagement the Japanese fleet 
bad been stationed at the month of the Ta-dong River, forty 
miles from the scene of the battle, ready to be used in any 
emergency. On the sixteenth, the campaign in Korea being 
settled by the flight of the Chinese army toward the Yalu. 
the main and first flying squadrons weighed anchor and de- 
parted for the supposed scene of Chinese activity atthe mouth 
of the Yalu, where it was believed that Chinese troops were 
being landed. Two days previous 4,000 Chinese troops had 
left Taku to reinforce the new army, being gathered on Ihf 
banka of the Yalu for an invasion of Korea. The transports 
which contained this detachment were protected by six 
cruisers and four torpedo boats and were reinforced at Talien 
Bay by the Peiyang squadron. On the sixteenth the tran.s- 
ports landed their burden and on the following day departed 
again for Taku, attended, as on the trip over, by six cruisers 
and the Peiho squadron. 

On the same morning the Japanese fleet crossed the path 
of the returning transports. At nine oclock the smoke of the 
Chinese fleet was first discovered and about twelve the fleet 
came into full view. The battle opened with the main and 
flying squadrons leading in a single line across the track of 
the Chinese fleet, which was advancing at half the pace hct by 
the enemy. This formation, the ironclads in the center and 
the weakest ships on either wing, had been assumed as soon 
as it appeared that the Japanese line was coming head on as 
if to pierce the Chinese fleet. At ■ range of 5,200 meters 
the battle was opened by the starboard barbette of the iron- 
clad Ttng-yeun. The whole fleet soon joined in the fight 
but the Japanese did not answer for some minutes. As the 
Yoshtno came on, the course was changed and the enemy 
was passed from left to right. The comparatively helpless 
ships of the right flank received the severest lire. The two 
old cruisers on the extreme right, which were of wood and 
very inflamabk, at once took fire aud were thenceforth use- 
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Im. The YanR-wei took 6rc at the outset and retired. 
The Chao-yung was uot more fortunate and sank about half 
pfisc two, thebattle having begun at one p m. Japanese time* 

Two of the twelve Chinese ships were thus disposed of 
at once. Two more, the Tsi-ytien and Kwang-chia, deserted 
the battle immediately on various excuses and departed for 
Port Arthur. 

When the Japanese line had passed the Chinese fleet the 
flying squadron bad begun to port, when the two Chinese 
ships, which nntil then had remained in the mouth of the 
Yalu, were seen making their way toward the remainder of 
the fleet. Instantly the flying squadron began to starboard 
and the oncoming vessels prudently retired These two 
ships, the Kwan-ping and Ping yuen, not having come into 
action, and two, the Yang wei and Chao-yung, having retir- 
ed from the battle in flames, and two, the Tsi-ytien and 
Kwan-chia, having deserted, we find six ships of 33,000 tons 
bearing the brunt of the battle. 

When the flving squadron began to starboard, the main 
squadron, which was following in fine order, kept to port. 
The feint against the Kwan-pitig and Ping-yuen proving 
successful, the flying squadron kept to starboard and follow- 
ed the main squadron. Soon, however, it was seen that the 
slower vessels of the main squadron were being left exposed 
and Admiral Ito signalled for the flying squadron to star- 
board again and intervene between the distressed vessels and 
the enemy. Thus the main and flying squadrons moved 
about the Chinese fleet in opposite directions, the former on 
the inner track. 

This second round proved a severe one for the Chinese 
fleet. The contest now assumed a desperate phase. During 
the opening of the struggle attention on either side bad been 
paid to the enemy’s weaker ships. The two slow and de- 
fenseless ships of the Japanese fleet, the Akagi and Saikio, 
caused the Admiral much trouble, if indeed they did not 
alter entirely his plan of attack. That be brought them out 
of the battle at all is a great credit to bis ability to mano- 
cover at short notice and under fire. It is, however, inex- 
plicable that such ships were allowed to follow the main 
squadron into the eugagemeut. 
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By two o'clock the ranks of the two struggling fleets were 
considerably thinned out and the battle became siinplifled 
though more desperate than ever, as the main squadron began 
to close in on the powerful irou-clads and as the flying stjuad- 
ron separated the remainder of the Chinese fleet from their 
only hope of safety and scattered them broadcast over the sea. 
TheAkagi was now out of the fight and, under the protection of 
the flying squadron, was making for theTa-dong River. The 
Hiyei, also disabled and protected by the main squadron, was 
making for the same destination. TheSaikio having come as 
it were from the very jaws of death, wheu attempting to at- 
tack the burning Yang-wei, lay between the object of her 
deadly mission and the fleets, watching bow the battle fared. 

On the Chinese side there was far more destruction, be- 
cause of the larger number of slow and inflamable ships. Of 
the total, two, the Tsi-yuen and Kwan-chia, had long since 
de.serted as we have already said. The Yang-wei and Chao- 
yung were both desperately burning. The Chih-yuen. hav- 
ing passed from the Admiral's wing to the right wing, had 
attempted the most ridiculous feat of attacking the flying 
squadron as the latter come to relieve the Akagi and Saikio. 
Being severely hit in her foolhardy course, her commander, 
evidently as revenge for going under, attempted to ram. The 
guns of the fleet were instantly brought to bear upon the ill- 
starred ship aud, riddled with the fire of the heavy and 
machine guns alike, she went under, flinging her crew into 
the air as she listed the last time. A similar fate overtook 
the Ping-yuen upon whom the flying squadron bore. A ter- 
rible fire from the Yoshino riddled her burning bulk and she 
too, went down like a monstrous bonfire into the tawny waters 
of Yellow Sea. 

Meanwhile the struggle between the two iron-clads and 
the Japanese main squadron had been raging until both the 
contestants were nearly exhausted. The former, knowing 
well that in them rested China’s only hope on the sea, and 
equally desperate because of the cowardliness and incom- 
petency displayed throughout the battle by their own com- 
rades as well as by the determined wrath of their ancient foe, 
fought to their last chargesave three with undaunted heroism. 
Nothing in the conflict which raged so many hours could 
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have equalled the sif»ht of the crews of the two battered iron- 
clads. their anifounition far spent, meeting the last onslaught 
of the main squadron as it bore down upon them for the last 
time on that memorable afternoon, with perfect calm and a 
purpose to go down with the ships when the ammunition 
gave out. 

The last onslaught was made and met. but before another 
could be made night had begun to fall and the Japane>e. them- 
selves not far from exhaustion, deemed it wise to withraw. 
This battle has been called a Japanese victory and probably 
with reason, though according to the dictum of modern naval 
warfare a decided Japanese victory could have been achieved 
only by capturing or disablir>g the two Chinese iron clads 
which were the soul of the Chinese fleet. Technically the 
failure to do this made it a drawn battle, each side retiring 
unconqnered. But there is every reason to believe that this 
battle, in reality, decided the Japanese supremacy over the 
Yellow Sea. 

The land battle at P'yftng-yang and the naval battle off the 
mouth of the Yalu opened theeyesof the world to the fact that 
Japan was a power to be reckoned with. The incident at P*ung 
Island and the battle of Ansan bad proved nothing except 
the fact that Japan was fully prepared logo toextremities and 
that the war wasactually begun. It is probable that a majority 
of intelligent people thought the Japanese would fall an easy 
victim to the Chinese forces. On the sea China had several 
war-vessels that far out-matched anything which Japan pos- 
sessed and on land she had unlimited population from which 
to recruit her armies. She had enjoyed the assistance of 
many foreign military and naval men in getting her army 
and navy into shape, and in addition to this she had the sym- 
pathy of Great Britain in the struggle. It was freely predict- 
ed that the superior quickness of the Japanese might bring 
her certain small victories at first but that as time went on 
and China really awoke to the seriousness of the situation 
a Chinese army would be put in the field which would 
eventually drive the Japanese off the mainland. The Japan- 
ese invasion of 1592 was cited to show that though momen- 
tarily successful, the Japanese would be ultimately de- 
feated. 
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The battles of P'yOng-yang and Yal« changed all this. 
In the first place it was discovered that the Chinese, with equal 
or superior numbers, could not hold a strongly defensive posi- 
tion against their assailants. The Chinese had everything 
in their favor so far as natural surroundings went. They 
lacked the one essential and it was the demonstration of this 
lack at Py&ng-yang that made the world begin to doubt 
whether the Chinese would really do what was expected of 
them. 

The battle of the Yalu. while technically a drawn battle, 
proved that the Japnese could stand np against superior ships 
and hold them down to a tie game. The Chinese ammunition 
was exhausted and if darkness had not come on the Japanese 
would have discovered this and the big Chinese vessels would 
have been captured. From that day the progress of the Jap- 
anese was an unbroken series of victories. The myth of 
China’s strength was shattered and the whole history of the 
Far East, if not of the world, entered upon a new and unex- 
pected phase. 

We have already mentioned that 4,000 Chinese troops 
had been landed at the mouth of the Yalu to reinforce the 
army that had lieen gathered there for the invasion of Korea. 
That invasion was destined not to be carried out, for the 
routed Chinese army from P'yOng-yangcame streaming north 
in headlong flight and the Japanese followed , them up just 
fast enough to worry them but without making it necessary 
to encumber themselves with prisoners. It shows how per- 
fectly the Japanese bad gauged the calibre of the Chinese 
that they should have driven them on in this contemptuous 
manner. When the Japanese arrived at the Yalu they found 
that the Chinese had occupied anr advantageous position on 
the further side and would attempt to block the advance but 
it was too late to stem the tide of Japanese enthusiasm. The 
passage was made with ease, the Chinese quickly put to flight 
and the war left Korean territory, not to return. 

The subsequent operations of war are of surpassing in- 
terest to the general historian but they cannot be called a 
part of Korean history, so we shall be compelled to leave them 
and go back to the peninsula, where the results of Japan's 
victories were to be keenly felt. 
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Chapter XVIII. 


A grcftt Cririt. . . condition cf affairs in Seoul . . .flight of Chinese . . . 
Ti^wOn-kun summoned to palace . . . .new Cabinet. . . .tribulations of 

Min Yong'jun Commission on Reforms appointed. . . .names of 

Government offices changed . .list of proposed reforms. . . .thecur* 
rency . new coinage revenue reforms . . a national bank .... 
standardization of weights and measures. ...past abuses rectifled 
. . . foreign adnsers. 

The year 1894 marked the greatest crisis in Korean his- 
tory since the seventh centurx . when the kingdom of Stlla 
gained control of the whole peuiubula. Considering the fact 
that so many of the old abuses survived after the year 1894, 
the above statement may seem extreme but the* facts of the 
case warrant it. From the early years of the Christian era 
Korea had been moulded by Chuiese ideas and had been 
dominated by her influence. There was no time from the 
very 6rst when Korea did not consider China her suzerain. 
In a sense this was natural and right. Korea had received 
from China an immense number of the products of civilization. 
Literature, art, science, government, religion — they had all 
been practically borrowed from China. It is a thing to be mar- 
velled at that Korea through all these centuries has preserved 
any semblance of individualism. She never would have 
done so if there had not been a radical and ineffiacable dif> 
ference between the Chinese and the Korean which no amount 
of moulding could remove.*^ 

Never once during all those centuries did Korea attempt 
or desire to throw off the garment of her vassalage. And 
even in this crisis of 1 894 it was not thrown off through any 
wish of the Korean government or people bnt only through 
hard necessity. There had been no radical change in the 
mental attitude of the great mass of Koreans which demanded 
the severing of the tie which bound them to China and even 
at this year of grace 1904, there is every reason to believe 
that a great majority of Koreans would elect to go back under 
the mild and almost nominal control of China. The change 
is notone of attitude on the part of the Korean but it is the 
fact that the war proved to the world the suplneneas of China 
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and made it forerer impossible to revive her claim to suzerainty 
over Korea or even, it is to be feared, to hold together her 
own nnwieldy bulk. The ontward influence of China upon 
Korea has ceased and other influences have been at work 
which are slowly drawing her away from her servile obedi- 
ence to Chinese ideals. This was the first necessary step to 
the floal emancipation of Korea and her national regenera- 
tion. It should be carefully noted that from the earliest 
centuries the Chinese implanted in the Korean no genuine 
seed of civilization and progress but simply unloaded upon her 
some finished products of her civilization. These the Koreans 
swallowed whole without question, unmindful of the fact that 
by far the greater part of them were wholly unsuiled to the 
Korean temperament. The result was that as time went on 
these Chinese impositions were overlaid with a pure Korean 
product just as the little leaden Buddhas that are thrust into 
the shell of the pearl oyster become coated over with niother- 
o'pearl. Buddhism came from China but Korea has so 
mingled with it her native fetichism and animism that it is 
something radically different from the original stock. 

Now this intrinsic freedom of the Korean from Chinese 
ideals argued strongly in favor of the belief that from the 
year 1K94 Korea would gradually cast off even the mental 
vassalage and would begin to work along individual lines. 
This could happen only in case the individualism of the Ko- 
rean had outlasted the deadening effects of Chinese pre. 
dominance. There are many evidences that this individual- 
ism has survived but it must be confes.sed that it is in a crip- 
pled condition and all but unable to walk alone. It is to the 
process and method of this great transformation in Korean 
conditions that we must now turn. 

Up to the time when the Japanese began active opera- 
tions in tSeoiil by the seizure of the palace, Korea considered 
herself safe under the aegis of China. Had she not secur- 
ed the murder of Kira Ok-kynn and the return of his body 
on a Chinese vessel for the purpose of wreaking upon it the 
old time vengeance ? Had she not invited Chinese troops in- 
to the country in direct contravention of the agreement be- 
tween China and Japan ? In every way and by every means 
Korea bad expressed her contempt of Japanese power and of 
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Japsine<« interests. Under the hideously corrupt regime of 
such men as Min Yong-jtin the country had been goiug 
from had to worse until the people found it utterly impossible 
to endure the oppression any longer. The provinces were in 
a state of anarchy and Yuan Shih-kei, the unscrupulous 
Chinese ‘Resident” in Seoul, stood smilingly by and watch- 
ed the tragedy without suggesting any remedy for the disease 
that was destroying the country, but ready to increase the 
prestige of China in the peninsula by offering troops with 
which to crush the starving malcontents in the provinces. 
The condition of things was about as bad as it could be. and it 
was at this psychological moment that Japan lifted her hand 
and at a single blow tumbled the Chinese house of cards about 
their heads. 

By the twenty-first of July the situation in Seoul had 
become unbearable for the Chinese. There was a small Chin- 
ese force at Asan but Seoul was occupied by a strong Japan- 
ese force and every day the outbreak of hostilities had be- 
come more imminent. On the early morning of the 20th 
Yuan Shih-kei, in a mean little sedan chair, and entirely 
without escort, made bis escape from the city aud hastened 
to Chemulpo, leaving all his nationals to shift for themselves. 
His flight became known almost immediately and there was 
a general scramble on the part of the Chinese merchants and 
other Chinese to escape from the town. When the Chinese 
Minister left Seoul their interests were pul in the hands of 
the British representative. 

On the morning of the 25th the palace was taken and 
the city walls manned by the Japanese. Min Yong-jun, 
who was largely responsible for the parlous condition of the 
government, fled that night to the country, and found 
refuge in the town of Ch’uu-ch'fln about sixty miles east of 
Seoul. 

As soon as the Japanese had secured the palace Minister 
Otori sought the presence of the king and assured him of 
his personal safety and that of the Royal family. At the 
desire of His Majesty the ex-Regent, the TA-wOn-kun was 
invited to the palace to participate in the discussion of 
plans for the future, and to allay by his presence the natural 
fear of the king. It was understood by .common consent 
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that the former officials had all resi^fiied and it was necessary 
to form a new j^overnment. Kini Hong jip was summoned 
to act as Prime Minister. He was a man of strong personal- 
ity and of progressive tendencies, altogether a valuable man 
for the emergenev since he had the entire confidence of the 
Japanese and was a mao of the highest standing in Korea. 
Other leading men of progressive tendencies were called in 
and a government was formed for temporary purposes 
until matters coold he put on a firmer footing MinYong jun, 
Min Eung-sik, Min Hyung sik, M:n Ch’i hon, and Kim Se- 
geui were declared banished to distant points No attempt 
was made to .send and arrest Min Yong-jnn but the members 
of the “Reighteous Army” in the country seized him and 
charged him with being the main author of the disturbances, 
and beat him nearly to death. An enormous amount of 
money that he had carried off with him was divided up 
and made away with by his followers. He barely escaped 
with his life and fled to China where be gave the Chinese 
advice as to the method of reasserting their authority in the 
peninsula. 

At this same time the government recalled Yi To ja, Sin 
Keiii'SQn, Yun Ung \ul and others who had been in banish- 
ment for ten years because of their espousal of the liberal 
cause ill i«H 4 The prison doors were opened and innocent 
and guilty alike received amnesty. 

The government was not yet ready to publish its full 
list of reforms, based upon the demands already made by the 
Japanese Minister, butihe king immediately declared that as it 
was necessary to secure good men to administer the Govern- 
ment in Seoul and in the provinces, the demarcation between 
the upper and lower classes was a thing of the past and all 
men of all grades were eligible to office, and at the same time 
he declared the abolition of the great political parties and 
forbade the apportionment of government offices along party 
lines. The different leading offices under the government 
were put in the hinds of the best men that were available 
and rt is probable that these men formed the best government 
that Korea was capable of at the time. Some of the names 
were as follows: Kim Hong-jip, Pak Cb5ng-yang, Kim Yun- 
aik, Kim Chong-han, Cho Heui yOn, Yi Yuii-yong, Kim Ka« 
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jin, An Kyrniv: su, Kydn^^ v^fin, Pak Chun-yanR. Yi 

Wan*R6tig Kim Ha gu, Kum Yang jin, Yu Kil jun, Kini 
Ha-yfing, Yi Euog ik, S'» Sang jip Among ihcse namr» 
many will be recognized as among the best that Korea has 
produced in recent time*: 

On the very next day after the Japanese took the palace 
and gave a new direction to governmental affairs a special 
High Commission was called together by the king to consider 
the matter of reconstructing the government along the new 
lines. It was composed partly of the meinbersof the Cabinet 
and partly of other destinguishcd men. It was well under- 
stood that these men were to carry out the ideas of the 
Japanese authorities Their deliberations continued for a 
period of forty one da>s during which tinie they completed a 
scheme for a new government, along the following lines. 

Before this time there had been seven great government- 
al departments, namely the A ”// bu or State Department, 
Yt-jo or Home Departinent, Ho jo or Finance Department, 
Yi jo or Ceremonial Department, Pywig jo or War Depart- 
Trent, Hvuvg-jo or L^w Department, Kong jo or Department 
of Public Works. Besides these there were the Xv/o Po ch' ung 
or Police offices, Enigom bu or Supreme Court and other 
lesser offices. In the new r^-gime the seven Departments 
above named were all retained excepting the Ceremonial De- 
partment and in place of this they founded for the first time in 
Korean history a genuine Educational Department cobrdinate 
in dignity with any other of the great Departments. Be- 
sides this the Department of Public Works was broadened 
to include Agriculture and Commerce A Police Biireati 
was formed to take the place of the former two Poch'flngs. 

They also prepared a list of needed reforms in the 
government. 

•(i ) From this time all Korean document.^ shall be dated 
from the year of the present Dynasty. (This was the 503rd 
year, as the Dynasty was founded in i3<^2). 

(2) Korean treaties with China shall be revised and 
ministers shall be .sent to the various treaty powers. 

(3) Class distinctions in Korea shall lie wiped ont and 
men shall be judged solely on their merits in the matter of 
government office. 
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(4) The distinction between civil and military rank, 
in favor of the former, shall be done away and they shall 
stand on an equality. 

(5) The family and relatives of a criminal shall not be 
liable to arrest or pniiishmeiit for his crime. 

(6) The son by a concubine shall be eligible for the 
snccession 

(7) Men shall attain the age of twenty and women the 
age of sixteen before marriage. 

(8) Widows shall be allowed to remarry without loss of 
social standing. 

(o) All slaves are declared free and the sale or pur- 
chase of human beings is abolished. 

( 10) The privilege of memorial is extended to the 
eral public. Anyone shall be at liberty to address the thron 
through a memorial 

(in The long sleeves on coats, whether court dress 
or common are abolished. But officials shall be authorized 
to wear the sleeveless coat over the ordinary one. Soldiers' 
uniforms shall continue as at present for a time but may be 
changed gradually to the foreign style. 

( 1 2) The people shall be given one month in which to 
prepare for these changes. 

(13) The Police Bureau shall be an adjunct of the 
Home Department. 

(14) Officials shall not ride on the streets in the high 
one-wheeled chair nor shall they be accompanied by a large 
retinue, nor shall the attendants call out for people to clear 
the way. 

(15) No one shall be obliged to dismount when passing 
an official nor to show any other sign of servility. 

(16) The Prime Minister shall have only four attend- 
ants, the Vice Prime Minister and all the other ministers of 
state shall have three, the vice-ministers shall have two and 
the secretaries one, 

(17) Even ennneks, if they are men of ability, shall be 
eligible for office. 

(18) The law that relatives may not sue each other at 
law shall be abrogated except for very near relatives, and 
ietids between families shall be given np. 
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(19) AH debts of long standing shall be cancelled (sncb 
as debts contracted by a father who is now dead or by 
relatives). 

(20) There shall be but eleven official grades fin place 
of the eighteen which there had been formerly). 

(21) There shall be no longer any outcast class in 
Korea but butchers, contortionists, acrobats, dancing girls, 
sorceresses and exorcists .shall all be considered equal to 
others before the law. 

(22) Even after holding high office a man may engage 
in business or other occupation, at his pleasure. 

(23) The matter of the national examination shall be 
reserved for fuller discussion. 

It is not i.ece.ssary to go into an analysis of these pro- 
posed reforms Thev speak for themselves ; some of them 
were nece.ssary and olhirs were the reverse But they form 
a striking comnitntarN on the condition of affairs in Korea 
at the time. Whatever may have btcn the defects of this 
plan it was an honest and streniions attempt on the part of 
the best statesmen Korea could produce and it promised 
much. If 'its terms could have been carried out it would 
have proved an inestimable blessing to the people of the pcii- 
insuln, but one can easily see that some of the proposals 
struck at the very fabric of Korean society. For instance 
the attempt to make acrobats, dauciiig-girls aud mudaug the 
.*-ocial equals of reputable people was of course absurd. The 
submerged classes cannot be enfranchised by a stroke of the 
peu. What Korea needed then and needs still is educatiou. 
This alone will make fundamental reforms possible. 

Early in August the currency of the country received 
serious attention. Foreign money was in u.se in the open 
ports but the general currency of the country consisted of 
two kinds of perforated “cash,” one called ybp, each piece of 
which was called one cash, and the other called tattg-o or the 
“five fitter.” These represented five cash each. The yup 
was the old. genuine and universally recognia^ money of 
the country. It was only in Seoul, the open jiorts and 
on the great thoroughfares near Seoul that the tang-o 
circulated. This iang-o was a debased coin made 
in 1883 aud several succeeding years* At first each of 
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the tang o trxchang^ed for five of the yup bat within a few 
motitbx the tang o fell to an inevitable diacoaut which in- 
created year by year from 18S3 until 1894, when it was 
found that they were practically the came. Successive 
issues of the yhp had deteriorated the quality and size of the 
coin until it was worth only a fifth of its face value. For 
this reason the Government declared in August that the^fi^ 
and the tang-c were on a pir and thit no distinction should 
be nntde between them. The fair thing would have been for 
the Government to redeem the debased tang ooX its face value 
but of ctiurse no one conld expect this under the circumstances. 
It had proved an indirect tax upon the people equal to four 
fifths its face value. 

At the same time the national financiers determined to 
place in the hands of the people a foreign style coinage, 
and .soon a one cent copper piece, a nickel five cent piece 
and silver coins of twenty cent and one dollar denomina- 
tions, which had been in process of manufacture since 
1 go I, were issued. A few of them had been issued a year 
or two before but had not been well received. Now 
they passed currenl and were used, but it was soon found 
that the silver coins were being bought up and hoarded by 
wealthy people who placed no faith in banks, and soon not 
a single native silver piece could be found anywhere. 

It was the intention of the Commission to withdraw from 
circulation all the old cash and replace it with the foreign 
style money. How absud this was will be seen at a glance. 
There is nothing else that people are so timid about as their 
money and the bare idea of making such a sweeping change 
was preposterous, but the Japanese were behind all these re- 
forms and, while their intentions were of the best, they made 
the serious mistake in this as in other attempted reforms of 
harrying things too fast. 

Another important problem attacked by the Reform 
Commission was that of the revenue. It had always been 
customary to^pay taxes in rice, linen, beans, cotton and a 
hundred other commodies, but it was decided now to change 
all this and have the revenue turned into cash in the country 
and sent up to the capital. In order todo this it was necessary 
to have banking facilities iu the provinces and it was planned 
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to estftblisli E great natiooal bank with branches all over the 
country. 

An attempt was also made to efPect an inspection and 
stendardization of all the weights and measures in the 
country. 

It was ordered that every house in the land should have 
its owner's name and occupation and the number of his fam- 
ily posted in a conspicuous place on his front gate. This was 
to fadlitate the work of postal, police and census officials and 
agents. 

One of the reforms that was carried out was the sending 
of students abroad to acquire an education. 

It was decreed that all land or houses that had been il- 
legally seized by unscrupulous people in power during the 
past ten years should be restored to their rightful owners. 
Many officials in Seoul, well known in foreign circles, lost 
large fractions of their wealth because of this decree. 

The policy was adopted of engaging foreign advisers for 
the various great Departments of State and as a result of this 
a number of foreigners were employed. Some of them had 
already been some time in the service of the government. 


Chapter XIX. 

The Ex-Regent ...The new Cabinet ...the Tong^hak pacified... The 
Ti-wfln-kun retires . . Japan declares war . . . Korea abrogates all 

treaties with China Pak Yong-byo returns. . . .his memorial .... 

he is pardoned . . Chinese excesses in the north . . . new Korean- 

Japanese treaty Marquis Saion ji visits Seoul . . Tong^kak in arms 

again . Prince Bui-wha goes to Japan Count Inouye comes . . . 

amnesty to offenders of 1S84 ..Dr. Jaisohn comes ...Army re- 
form . . .the privy Council . . .the King’s Oath. 

The Ti-wfin-kun, the former Regent, was now a promi- 
nent factor in the government and the well known strength of 
his personality did much to give stability to the new regime. 
The Queen necessarily retired from active participation in 
politics for the time being and there was apparent promise 
of better days to come. The new cabinet chosen at this time 
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was a curious mixture of progressive and conservative men. 
It was composed of Kim Hoiig-jip, Kim Yun-sik, O Yuu- 
jung, Pak Chong-yang and Au Kyong su representing the 
progressive wing and Min Yong-dal, Su Chflng-sun, Yi 
Kyu-wfln, Ynn Yong-gu and Um Se yiing representing 
the conservative wing Among the secondary officials some 
were progressive and some conservative. This epparent 
blending of the various factions was a hopeful sign outwardly 
but it had no real significance. All were appointed by permis- 
sion of the Japanese and they worked together only because it 
was useless to oppose. But the .same intrinsic hostility re- 
mained and only needed opportunity to manifest itself. It 
was the calm of repression rather than of genuine reconcilia- 
tion. and it helped to prove that there is no hope for good 
government in Korea by Koreans until the country has se- 
cured the benefit of genuine education. 

These reforms that were proposed had the apparent sanc- 
tion of His Majesty, as is proved by the fact that after their 
proposal he called all the high officials to the palace and made 
them a speech in which he referred to this as a splendid op- 
portunity to make a radical and beneficent change in the gov- 
ernment, and laid it as a sacred duty upon the officials to carry 
out the reforms, and he declared that he, too. would become 
a new king and do his part in bringing about the desired 
renovation of the land. 

In spite of the previous declaration that the tong-hak 
uprising was at an end there was much unrest especially in 
the south and the ion^ ha k were really as ready as ever to 
take the offensive. For this reason the kiug scut a high 
official to K>U(ig sang Province to make an attempt at 
|Kicificntion and told the people that the trouble was because 
of his own lack of virtue and begged them to be patient a 
little longer until the reforms could be carried out. The peo- 
ple were pleased, especially with the promise that slavery 
should be discontinued aud that the barriers between 
the cla.sses should be broken down. The fact that this effort 
on the part of the king was entirely succes-sful shows that 
the iong-hak were not anarchist.s or banditti but were merely 
desperate citizens who required some assurance that certain 
changes would be made so that life would be bearable. 
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A word IS necessary as to the attitude of the Tl-wttn- 
kun toward these reforms. He had been called to the palace 
and put in a responsible advisory p>ositioti by the Japanese 
bnt he was not the sort of man to hold an empty honor or to 
pose as a mere figure-head. Several of the proposed reforms 
were distasteful to him but when he found that his objections 
carried no weight he retired to his private house in disgust. 
It took him only a few weeks to discover that his elevation 
had been merely a formality. 

The month of August was an anxious oue in Korea. 
The battle of Asaii had been fought on the 28th and 29th of 
July and it was known that there would be a decisive battle 
fought at P'yung Yang in the near future. Foreign opinion 
was divided as to the probabilities, some people believing 
that the Japanese would sweep every thing before them and 
others being equally sure that the Chinese would win. 

But in spite of the state of anxiety and unre.st the month 
of August saw some important results accomplished in civil 
matters. The Commission on Reforms were at work on their 
scheme until about the tenth of the month. It was on Aug- 
u.st ist that Japan formally declared war on China and a few 
days later troops began to pour in by way of Chemulpo and 
join those already here. 

It was on August 16 that there occurred the formal act 
of casting off Chinese .suzerainty. On that day the Korean 
government declared all treaties hitherto signed between 
itself and China to be abrogated and all political connection 
between the two countries to be at an end. The Japanese 
Minister had already on June 28th demanded from the gov- 
ernment an expres.sion of its attitude toward China and had 
received the answer that Korea considered herself an in- 
dependent power. This was now followed up by a definite 
diplomatic rupture between the two and, probably forever, 
the question of Chinese political predominance in the pen- 
insula was disposed of. 

It was about the 20th of August that Fak Yong-hyo, the 
refugee in Japan since his participation in the attempted coup 
of 1884, was brought to Seoul incognito by the Japanese. He 
had long since been declared an arch-traitor by the Korean 
government, his house had been razed to the ground and hii 
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fannly dispersed. For almost leu years he had enjoyed 
asylum in Japan and had be n treated with ^reat considera- 
tion bv the Japanese who nj^htly saw in him a man of strung 
personality, settled convictions and a genuine loyalty to the 
best interest’s of Ins native land. His worst enemies would 
probably grant that he falls below none in his desire to see 
Korea prosperous and enlightened. It was the methods 
adopted that made all the trouble and drove him into exile. 

At first he remained in hiding in the Japanese quarter 
but frcjtn that point of vantage he sent a long memorial to 
the King relating the fact of his high ancestry and the fact 
that It was purely in the interests of Korea that he participated 
in the of i HH4. He had been however, unsuccessful 

and was branded as a traitor, compelled to fly the country 
and ^ee his house broken up Now that the country had fallen 
upon such critical tunes and the King had determined to 
effect a radical change in affairs it was a cause of utmost 
rejoicing to him and he could not help coming back even 
though It cost his life. He begged to see the King’s face once 
more, to be allowed to collect and bury the bones of his 
relatives and be given back bis life which had been forfeited 
If then the King should wish to use him again he would be 
at the service of His Majesty. 

To this plea the King listened, w'hether from preference 
or out of consideration for the Japanese, and replied that the 
petitioner was forgiven and might resume his lormer status 
as a Korean citizen A number of memorials immediately 
poured into the palace urging that Pak Voiig-hyobe executed 
as a traitor, but as the decree of pardon had already gone 
forth these memorials were ignored 

The fall of P yung-yang before the victorious Japanese on 
September 15- 17 and the flight of the Chine.se inflicted great 
sufferings upon the Koreans in the north The Chinese 
followed their usual medieval tactics and pillaged right and 
left. The local magistrates and governors fled to places of 
.safety and the peo^ile survived the best they could. The 
government hastened to send a high official to the north to 
calm the excitement and counteract the disintegrating effects 
of the Chine’se flight. At the same time the perfect orderli- 
ness of the Japanese army began to be understood by the 
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people, and between these two agencies the northern province 
speedily settled down to its former status The city of P’vung- 
yang had been almost deserted by its 60,000 or more of 
people and it was many months before the town resumed its 
normal status. 

As August drew to an end the Japanese deemed the time 
ripe for completing the purposed union with Korea and on 
the 26th there appeared a provisional treaty t)etvveen the two 
countries, which was not an offensive and defensive alliance 
but one in which Japan guaranteed the independence of 
Korea and Korea engaged to look to Japan for advice and to 
aid her in every possible way. The nature of this agree- 
ment was practically the same as that made between the 
same countries at the opening of the Japan Russia War in 
1004 In it Japan once more emphasized the independence 
of Korea which she had consistently championed ever since 
the Japanese-Korean treaty was signed in 1H76 

The month of September opened with the arrival of 
Marquis Saionji with presents and a friendly message from 
theKiiiperor of-Japan. The visit was rnerelv a cornpliiiientai y 
one and seems to have been devoid of great political signifi- 
ca nee. 

It was evident that Japanese influence was overwhelm- 
ingly predominant in Seoul and as the government had com- 
mitted itself to the polic>’ of selecting advisers for its various 
departments there was reason to believe that most of these 
places would be filled by Japanese and that they would so 
predominate numerically as to seriously impair the autonomy 
of the government As foreign |M)vvers had concluded 
tieaties with Korea on the basis of equality, ibis possibility 
became a matter of concern to them and through their repre- 
sentatives here they protested against the employment of an 
undue number of assistants from any one nationaht>’. 
Whether there ever was any such danger as was anticipated 
we cannot say, but this preventive measure was successful 
at any rate and the apparent independence of the government 
was never shaken. 

The month of October .saw the Chinese driven across 
the Yalu and order restored in a measure on Korean soil, but 
it also saw the icsurgeuce of the lougJiak iu the south. 
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These malcontents hid been temporarily cowed by the coming 
of Chinese and Japanese troops but now they seem to have 
discovered that the Chinese and Japanese were too busy with 
each other to attend to the civil troubles in the interior of 
Kiirea. So they broke out much worse than ever and the 
principal anxiety of the month in Seoul was the putting 
down of the serious insurrection. Sin Chtlng-heui, the 
highest Korean general, was sent south to Kong-ju with 
three thousand Korean troops to meet a strong body of 
fouff hak who were reported to be marching on Seoul. A 
few days later there was a series of fights at various points 
throughout the province, notably at Kong-ju, Ung*jin» 
U-gum Hi!l, Yi-in village. Hyo Harbor, So-san and Hong-ju. 
About two hundred Japanese troops aided the government 
forces and at every point the government troops were suc- 
cessful. Some of the fights were very severe. It is proba- 
ble that there were some 20,000 tongJiak in all, but they were 
a mere rabble compared with the well armed and at least 
partially drilled government troops. A large number of the 
ioHff hak leaders were captured and brought to Seoul. Many 
were also executed in the country, for the generals were 
given the power of life and death for the time being. 

Having been thus dispersed the tonf^ hak moved south- 
ward and took their stand at various places in Chulla and 
southern Ch’ung-ch’Ung Provinces. Their main point was the 
town of No-siiiig where for eleven days they continued to revile 
the government and put up placards defying the government 
troops. The Korean troops moved on them and soon had them 
on the retreat again. Other encounters took place at various 
points but by this time the leading spirits in the tonf(-hak 
movement had been captured. Among these were Chun 
Nok-tu and Kim Ki-nam. They were brought to Seoul and 
the latter was executed and the former is said to have been 
taken to Japan, but there is some doubt as to his fate. Two 
hng-hak leaders named Kim Chnng-hyan and An Seuiig* 
gwan were beheaded at Su-wAn and 'their heads were raised 
high on poles and the people told to take warning from them. 
This put an end to the iong-kak except for some small 
sporadic movements which amounted to nothing. Bnt the 
ioHg^hAk, like the poor, we have ever with us , — in posse. 
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Prince Pjii-wha was sent to Tokyo to return the visit 
of Marquis Saionji and present the compliments of the King 
to the Emperor of Japan. 

The Japanese government evidently realized the neces- 
sity of having an exceptionally strong representation in 
Seoul, for Count Inonye arrived on the 20th of October and 
a.ssumed the duties of minister. He had more than once helped 
to straighten out matters in Korea and he had the confideitce 
of the king and of the people as well. No better appointment 
could have been made under the circumstances. 

The end of October was signalized by the murder of 
Kim Hak-u, the vice-Minist^r of Law, who was one of the 
strongest and best men that the reform movement had 
brought to the front. He was stabbed at night in his house. 

The month of November witnessed some progress in the 
reconstruction of the government. The pardon of Pak 
Yong-hyo had been the sign for a general amnesty to all 
those who had forfeited their rights in 1884. Su Ch&-p‘il, 
known better as Dr. Philip Jaisohn, who had been many 
years in America and had become a naturalized citizen of 
that country, had conic back to Korea quietly and was await- 
ing an opportunity to make himself useful. Sfl Kwang'bom 
had also come back from exile in Japan and others who had 
been kept sedulously in the background because of their 
liberal tendencies all came forward and received recognition 
by the king and were put again in line of political preferment. 
So rapid was the progress of this movement that by the mid- 
dle of December the king found himself moved to form a new 
cabinet composed almost entirely of men who had been fore- 
most in the attempt of 1884, as the following list will show. 
The Ministers were Kim Hong-jip, Yu Kibjun, Pak Yong- 
hyo, Sn Kwang-bom, Cho Heui-yOn, Sin Keui-sfin, Um Sc- 
yflng, O Yun-jung, Kim Yun-sik. Pak Chong-yang and Yi 
Cha-raytin. At the same time Dr. Jaisohn was employed as 
adviser to the Privy Council for a term of ten years. 

This era of change also affected the Korean Army. The 
various regiments in Seoul, numbering 6ve, had heretofore 
been under wholly independent and separate commands but 
now they were all placed in the hands of the War Depart- 
ment, their names were changed and many men were dropped 
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because of and younger men were appointed in their 
pkoea. The tactics that had been tanght were given up and 
the Japanese tactics were introduced instead. 

We have referred to the Privy Council. This was an 
advisory board or council composed of some forty men whose 
business it was to take up and discuss all important govern- 
ment matters, and it was supposed to have a sort of veto 
power. It exercised this power for about three years but lost 
it when the Independence Club was overthrow’u. Theen,tire 
personnel of this Council was progressive and pro- Japanese. 
There can be no question that the machinery was now all 
complete whereby Korea could be governed properly. There 
was no great obstacle in the way. All that was needed was 
that no .serious blunders should be made and that the Japan- 
ese should act firmly but wisely. At the same time there was 
a strong pressure being exerted behind the scenes in the op* 
posite direction and, as we shall see, not without effect. And 
so the year 1894 came to a close and the new year opened 
with great promise of better things to come. On the fifth of 
the new year the king w'enl to the Ancestral Temple and in 
the most solemn manner took an oath to carry out the re- 
forms already determined upon and partly inaugurated. It 
is unnecessary to give this oath in full but only to enumerate 
the principal points. After a long preamble in which the 
king declares his intention to uphold the government as an 
independent one he guarantees specifically that — 

(1) All thought of dependence ou China shall be put 
away. 

(2) The line of succession and rank in the Royal Family 
shall be clearly marked. 

(3) The King shall attend to public business in person 
and in consultation with his ministers, aud the Queen shall 
not interfere in govern meut matters. 

(4) The affairs of the Royal Household shall be kept 
quite distinct from the general government. 

(5) The duties of Ministers and other officials shall be 
clearly defined. 

(6) Taxes shall be regulated by law and additions to 
them are forbidden. 
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(7) The assessment, collection and disbursement of the 
national revenue shall be in the hands of the Finance Depart- 
ment. 

(8) The expenses of the Royal Household shall be re- 
duced. that the example may become a law to the other de- 
fiartments. 

(9) An annual budget shall be made out so as to regulate 
the management of the revenue. 

(10) The laws governing local officials shall be speedily 
revised in order that their various f mictions may be differen- 
tiated. 

(11) Intelligent young men shall be sent to foreign 
countries to study. 

(12) A method for the instruction of military officers 
and a mode of enlistment for soldiers shall be determined 
upon. 

(13) Civil and criminal law must be clearly defined and 
strictly adhered to and imprisonment and fines in excess of 
the law are prohibited. 

(14) Men shall be employed irrespective of their origin. 
Ability alone shall determine a man’s eligibility whether in 
Seoul or in the country. 


CHAPTER XX. 

The ex-Regent's influence .. .The queeu'n influence continued re- 

forms . . . King adopts new title . . .cruel punishments alKilisbed 
Arch demolished Yun Chi-ho Korea astonished at Japan- 
ese victory over Chinese . . .Buddhist monks allowed in Seoul. . . . 

Yi Chun-yong banished Independence Day Pak Yong-hyo 

again banished American Mining concession Count 

Inouye retires . . .cholera, . . .ofl^cial change. . . . Educational reform 
... arnval of Viscount Miura. .. .Japanese policy . Miura direct- 
ly implicated in murder of queen Inouye not concerned . . .Jap- 

anese Government ignorant of Miura*s plU. 

The year 1895 was big with history. Its events created 
a strong and lasting impression upon the whole Korean peo- 
ple and it is in the light of these events that the whole 
subsequent history of the country must be interpreted. The 
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year opened in apparent prosperity. The king had taken 
oath to govern according to enlightened principles and had 
exhorted bis officials to adhere strictly to the reform pro- 
gram, protesting that if be himself failed to do so it would 
be an ^ence against Heaven. The Tl-wfin-gun had retired 
from public life bnt as his son, the brother of the king, was 
Minister of the Household and his grandson Yi Chun-yong 
held a position near the king, there can be no doubt that in 
a private way the TA-wftn-gun exercised fully as much in- 
fluence as he had done while in active office. It is necessary 
to bear in mind that the enmity of the queen against the 
ex- Regent extended to the sons of the latter and in spite of 
the terms of the ktng^s oath constant pressure was brought 
to bear upon the king from that direction. Whatever be 
the reason, we find that in January Yi Chun-yong was sent 
to Japan as Korean Minister, an act that was really in favor 
of the anti-Regeut faction since it temporarily removed one 
of the chief actors from the immediate stage. 

As the king had sworn to pay personal attention to the 
details of government it was deemed advisable to remove the 
cabinet meeting place to the palace itself. Whether this 
was in accord with the spirit of the reforms may be doubted, 
for it worked directly for the complete centralization of 
power which later caused a reversal of the whole govern- 
mental policy. 

The progress of the so-called reforms went on apace. 
The outside, the integuments, were changed, whatever may 
or may not have happened in the inner mind. The long 
sleeves which had distinguished the true yang-bau 
were done away and the side-openings of the long coats were 
sewed up. The width of the hat brims was curtailed and 
other minor changes were effected. A salutary change was 
made by putting power into the hands of the ministers of 
state to carry out the work of their respective offices accord- 
ing to law without referring every thing to the central gov- 
ernment, excepting in very important cases where it affected 
other departments. The immemorial customs regarding the 
salutations of inferiors to superiors and vice versa were 
largely done away and more democratic rules formulated. 
The Home Minister undertook to correct mauy abuses in the 
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country, to ferret out cases where cultivated laud returned 
no revenue, because of the indirection of the ajdns, and by 
this means the revenue of the gfoverument was very largely 
augmented. 

At the advice of the leading members of the Cabinet 
His Majesty adopted the title of Ta guji ju Pye ka 

ill place of his former title of Chon ka (*T). This 
elevated him to a position somewhat higher than that of 
Wang (D but still much lower than the title of emperor 
which he later assumed. All other members of the Royal 
Family were likewise elevated one degree. 

At this time a radical change was made in the manner 
of punishing criminals. The cruel forms of execution and 
of torture which had always prevailed were done away and 
more humane methods instituted. Decapitation was done 
away and strangulation substituted. This worked no relief 
for the criminal but the horrible spectacle of public decapita- 
tion was relegated to the past. 

A large number of men who had been banished or who 
had fled the country because of connection with the troubles 
of 1884 and other years, were pardoned and their relatives 
were again recognized as eligible to office. 

On the native New Year which occurred in February the 
king issued an important edict saying that office should be 
given not only to men of noble blood but to others of good 
character and attainments, and he ordered that such men be 
selected and sent up from the country as candidates for 
official position. This was very pleasing to the country 
people and was hailed as a genuine sign of political renova- 
tion. At the same time the ancient arch outside the West 
Gate was demolished. This arch was the only remaining 
sign of Chinese suzerainty and its demolition broke the last 
visible thread which bound Korea to her great patron. We 
say visible advisedly, for there can be no doubt that the in- 
trinsic loyalty of the vast majority of Koreans to China was 
«till practically unimpaired. 

On February thirteenth Yun Chi-ho returned from 
many years' sojourn in America and China where be had 
gained a genuine insight into truly enlightened government, 
ond his return to Korea would have been a most happy 
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ftu^ary bad there been eiiongh enlightened sentiment in 
theconntry to form a basis for genuine as distlngnisbed 
from superficial reform. 

Meanwhile the Japanese were carrying everything before 
them in Manchuria and the end had now come. The Korean 
government therefore sent a special envoy to the Japanese 
headquarters on the field at Hai cheng, congratulating them 
upon their brilliant successes. Soon after this the war ter- 
minated with the treaty of Shimonosekt by the terms of which 
China ceded to Japan southern Manchuria, and the island of 
Formosa, abjured all interest in Korea and paid an enormous 
indemnity. The result astonished the Koreans hut so strong 
was the feeling in favor of China that very many still clung 
to the idea that China would pay the money and then go to 
work preparing for a much greater struggle ^ith the vic- 
torious Japanese. 

Since the year 1456 Buddhist monks had been forbidden 
to enter Seoul. This was part of the general |M>Iicy of this 
dynasty to give Buddhism no political foothold. Now the 
Japanese secured from the government a reinstatement of 
the Buddhists in their original position and for the first time 
in four centuries and a half the mendicant monk with 
his wooden gong and rosary begged on the streets of 
Seoul. 

In April a great misfortune overtook the house of the 
ex- Regent. His grandson, Yi Chun-yong, nephew to the 
king, was arrested and charged with having connived with 
tong ha ks and others to depose the king and assume the reins 
of power. It was not shown that Yi Chun-yong had been a 
main mover in the scheme or that he had even favored the 
idea, but the very fact that his name had been used in such 
a connection was enough to send him into banishment ou 
the island of Kyo dong,off Kang wha. Four other men con- 
nected with this affair were exeented. This was a seveVe 
blow to the ex-Regetit and did much to bring him to the (xiint 
which made pos.sible the terrible events of the following 
October. 

The sixth of Jnne witnessed a great celebration tn Seoul, 
which has gone downi in history as Independence Day. A fete 
was held in the **01d Palace** which exceeded in brilliancy 
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tny •imilii’ demonstration since the opening of Korea to 
foreiRH relations. 

It was inevitable that, from the moment of his arrival in 
Korea, Pok Yong-hyo ahonid be at sword's points with the 
TA*wdn*g;nn, for the returned refugee represented the radical 
wing of the reform party, which the ex- Regent had always 
bitterly opposed ; and besides the presence of such a strong 
man would necessarily subtract from the influence of the 
aged but autocratic prince. It is probable that the Japauese 
brought Pak Yong-hyo back to Korea under the iopression 
that he would prove a willing instrument in their hands, but 
they soon discovered that he had ideas and opinions of his 
own and that he was working rather for Korea than for 
Japan. He failed to fall in with some of the plans which 
would help the Japanese but at the expense of Korea and, in 
fine, be became something of an embarrassment to his former 
benefactors. Meanwhile the king and queen were both at- 
tached to him, and this for several reasons. He was a near 
relative of the king and would have no cause for desiring a 
change in the status of the reigning house ; in the second 
place he was a determined enemy of the Ti-wCio-gun, and in 
the third place he was sure to work against a too liberal 
policy toward the Japauese. This attitude of increasing 
friendliness between him and the Royal family was a further 
cause of uneasiness to the Japanese, although Count Inouye 
himself had done much to win the good will of the queen. 
Finally Pak Yong-hyo had won the lasting gratitude of the 
king and queen by exposing the machinations of Yi Chun- 
yong. 

The ex-Regent was determined that Pak Yong-hyo 
should be gotten out of the way. To this end he concocted 
a scheme which, with the probable sanction of the Japanese, 
seemed to promise success. He laid before the king certain 
grave charges of treason against Pak, which, though not 
believed either by the king or the queen, convinced them 
that it would be impossible to shield him from probable de- 
struction; for the people still called him a traitor, the ex-Regeot 
amald spare no pains to see him put ont of the way and it 
was evident that the Japanese would not take any strong; 
measures to protect him. The qneen called him op and 
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advised him to make good his* es*cape before action could be 
taken on the charge of treason. He complied and forthwith 
escaped again to Japan. He had not as yet broken with 
the Japanese and they were doubtless glad to help him away. 
It was early in July that he passed off the stage» perhaps for 
ever, and thus there were lost to Korea the services of one of 
the most genuinely patriotic Koreans of rotxiern times. If the 
Japanese could have dett^riminedly put the ex-Regeut in the 
background and allowed Pak Youg-hyo to work out his 
plans on terms of amity with the Royal family all the evils 
which followed might easily have been averted. It was this 
act. as we believe, of allowing the ex*Rcgent to carry out 
his scheme of personal revenge that caused the whole trouble 
and there never was a time, before or since, when brighter 
hopes for Korea were more ruthlessly sacriheed. 

But progressive measures kept on apace and during July 
the government issued new and important mining, quarantine 
and army regulations and organized a domestic postal system. 
A valuable mining concession in the district of Un-san in the 
north was granted to an American syndicate, a transaction 
that has proved the most profitable, at least to the foreigner, 
of any attempt to open up the resources of Korea. 

Near the end of the month Korea suffered the misfor- 
tune of seeing Count Inouye retire from the Legation in 
Seoul and return to Japan. Never did the Japanese have 
such need of a strong and upright man in Seoul and never 
had a Japanese Minister in Seoul opportunity for greater 
distinction. There are those who believe that be despaired 
of accomplishing anything so long as the two opposing fac- 
tions in Seoul were led by personalities so strong and so im- 
placable in their mutual hatred as the queen and the ex- 
Regent. It is not unlikely that he felt that until one or 
other of these should be permanently removed from the field 
of action there could be no real opportunity for the renova- 
tion of Korea. This by no means implies that he desired 
snch removal to be effected by forcible means but it is not 
unnatural to suppose that he must have given expression to 
the conviction as to the futility of doing an3rthing under 
existing oonditioBS in the peninsula. There have been some 
who have believed that the Japanese authorities in Tokyo 
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determined upon the removal of the obatacle tn Stool by any 
meanK in their power. Subaeqoent eventa gave some color 
to this surmise but we caiiuot and do not believe that the 
Japanese government was a party to the plot which ended in 
the tragedy of the following October but that a fanatical and 
injudicious Japanese Minister to Korea privately gave his 
sanction to an act which the Japanese government would 
have sternly forbidden had they beeu consulted. 

The summer of 18(^5 witnessed the first serious epidemic 
of cholera in Korea since the far more destructive one of 
1886. Special plague hospitals were erected in Seoul and in 
spite of their temporary and inadequate nature the foreign 
protestan^ missionaries of Seoul, who were in charge, accom* 
plished very much in the way of local relief. It is impossible 
to say what the total mortality in Seoul was, to say nothing 
of the country at large, but it is probable that tcu or twelve 
thousand people died in the Capital before the subsidence of 
the epidemic. 

The forces wWch worked to the expulsion of Pok Yong- 
hyo also operated to curtail the term of banishment of Yi 
Chun-yung who was recalled from Kyo dong Island on 
August 6th, but even the ex-Regeut could not secure the 
residence of his grandson in Seoul, so he sent the young man 
to Japan, since which time he has been numbered with the 
political refugees and has never been able to think of return- 
ing to his native land. After the departure of Count 
Inonye, who had enjoyed the partial confidence of thi queen, 
the ex-Regent’s prospects improved to such an extent that 
several of the ministers of state who were well affected toward 
Her Majesty were removed and others substituted; especially 
significant wa.s the removal of the king's brother Yi Chi- 
myfln from the Ministry of the Household. As he was the 
son of the ex- Regent, this would seem to be a defeat for that 
faction but, in fact, his removal from that position was a 
necessary step to the carrying out of the dangerous plot 
which was already being formulated in the mind of the 
qneen’s determined enemy. 

This summer, which witnessed so many curious con- 
tradictions, was further distinguished by a determined effort 
in the Hue of education. The Educational Department pro- 
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jected a Normal school and a beg^iuning was made. One 
hundred and seventeen yonng men were sent to study in 
Japan and other measures of lesser importance were carried 
out. 

On the first day of September Viscount Miura arrived 
from Japan to assume the duties of Minister. Over a month 
had elapsed since the departure of Count Inouye. The 
Viscount was an entuhsiastic Buddhist and evidently belonged 
to the old rather than the new Japan. He was, withal, 
a strenuous man and is said to have considered the settlement 
of the Korean difficulties merely a matter of prompt and 
vigorous action. At the time of his arrival the ex- Regent 
was living at his summer-house near the river and from the 
very first he was in close relations with the new Japanese 
Minister. It was quite evident that the latter had espoused 
the cause of the ex-Regent as against the queen and that 
instead of trying to close the breach which was constantly 
widening between these two powerfnl personages he was pre- 
paring to make use of this estrangement'to further what he 
supposed to be the interests of Japan. Min Yong-whan, the 
most powerful of the queen's friends, was sent to America 
as Minister ; and everything was ready for the coup which 
had undoubtedly been determined upon. From the mass of 
conflicting evidence, charge and counter charge, it is difficult 
to escape the following conclusion. There were two dif- 
ferent policies held by political parties in Japan as to the best 
way to handle the Korean question ; one was what we may 
call the radical policy which advocated strong measures and 
the instant and complete overthrow of all opposition to the 
will of Japan in the peninsula ; the other, or conservative, 
policy looked to the attainment of, the same object by gradual 
and pacific means. It seems that the failure of Count Inouye 
to accomplish anything definite in the line of a settlement of 
internal dissentions at Seoul resulted in the appointment of 
Viscount Miura as an exponent of the extreme radical 
policy. He was supposed to do prompt work but what that 
work would be perhaps neither he nor his constituency saw 
clearly before his arrival on the scene. It would be going 
much too far to say that the assassination of the queen was 
once thought of, and yet it is more than likely that those 
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most oooversant with cooditioiis in Seoul felt thet by some 
means or other her enormons influence must be permanently 
checked and that affairs mnst be so managed that she should 
have nothing more to do in the handling of questions of 
state. How this was to be accomplished neither Miura nor 
any of his advisers knew until be came and looked over the 
field. 

For this reason it is easy to see how the ex^Regent would 
be the first man in Korea with whom the Japanese Minister 
would wish to consult, and it is certain that the Ti-wfin-gun 
would have but one word to say as to the solution of the 
difficulty. His experience of twenty years had convinced 
him that there was only one way to accomplish the object 
which the Minister bad in view and while Viscount Minra 
naturally shrunk from adopting that course it would seem 
he too was at last convinced that it was the only feasible 
plan. That he actually advised it in the first instance we do 
not believe, but that he fell in with the plan which others 
suggested and which they offered to carry through without 
bis personal intervention there can be no doubt whatever. 
Nor can there be any question as to where the responsibility 
for the tragedy rests ; not with the Japanese Government, 
surely, except in-so*far as its appointment of such a man to 
the difficult post of Minister to Seoul may reflect upon its 
wisdom. 

It has sometimes been hinted that Count Inouye upon 
his return to Japan advocated some such policy as that 
which was carrie<l out by Marquis Miura but there is nothing 
to indicate that this is other than a libel, for the whole 
career of that able statesman gives the lie to such suspicions 
and his dispatches to his government show the very opposite 
spirit from that intimated in these slanderous reports. For 
instance we have the extract from bis reports read in the 
Japanese Parliament in which he says : 

On one occasion the queen bbserved to me, '*lt was a 
matter of extreme regret to me that the overtures made by 
me toward Japan were rejected. The Ti-wfin-gun, on the 
other band, who showed his unfriendliness toward Japan, 
was assissted by the Japanese Minister to rise in power.*' 
In reply to this I gave as far as I could an explanation of 
these things to the qneen and after allaying her suspicions I 
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fortlier expiained that it was the true and sincere desire of the 
emperor and Bovernment of Japan to place the independence 
of Korea on a firm basis and in the meantime to strengthen 
the Royal House of Korea. In the event of any member of 
the Royal family* or indeed any Korean, attempting treason 
against the Royal House, I gave the assurance that the Jap- 
anese Government would not fail to protect the Roj'al 
House even by force of arms. 

This unequivocal promise of protection was made by 
Count Inouye just before his departure for Japan and we do 
not and cannot believe that he expressed anything but his 
honest sentiments and those of the government that was 
back of him. It has been urged that the action of the Japan- 
ese Government in acquitting Viscount Miura in the face of 
the evidence given proves the complicity of that government 
in the outrage and its previous knowledge that it was to be 
perpetrated, but this does not necessarily follow. That gov- 
ernment was doubtless unwilling to stultify itself by ac- 
knowledging that its accredited minister to Korea was actually 
guilty of the crime indicated in the charge. This attempt to 
evade the responsibility was of course futile. There was no 
escape from the dilemma in which that government was 
placed but the deduction that it was partietps criminis in the 
events of October 8th is unbelievable. It was the work of 
Viscount Miura and of his staff and of them alone, as is 
shown by the following extract from the Decison of the Jap- 
anese Court of Preliminary Inquiry, which court sat in 
Hiroshima in January 1896. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Dtdtioo of Hiroshima Court oo queen's asaaMioation ... Miura’a es- 
timate of ntnatioo Approached by TS-wSo-gun .. .pledges re- 

quired of ez-Regent . Miqra's instructions . . .preparatioos com- 
plete. .. .The rendesvous et the Ti*wen-gun’a summer piece .. a 
final exhortation ...joining the Korean troopa ontaide the West 
Oete. ...The move on the palace . ..the entrance ...Royal quarters 
aorroonded . . The search for the queen . . the aiseisinatioii . . 
Viecoont Miura arrivea 00 the scene ...an audi enc e ... other rep- 
renutitives arrive and aae the king. . . .Minim diadaima any 000 - 
neetkm with tlieplot....degradationofthequeen....for«ifBrep- 
rmaentafcives refmsa to recogniie it. .. .Mimim recalled. 
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We append the decision of the Hiroshima Court in foil 
ns it gives the foUest and probably the most nearly correct 
mcoonnt of the events which led up to the assassination of 
the queen. It reads as follows : — 

**Okamoto Ryuoosuke. Adviser to the Korean Depart- 
ments of War and the Honsehold, etc. 

**Miora Goro. Vicount, Sho Sammi, First class order, 
Lieutenant General, etc. 

**Sttgimura Fukashi, Sho Rokui, First Secretary of Le- 
gation, and forty-five others. 

**Having, in compliance with the request of tbe Public 
Procurator conducted preliminary examinations in the case 
of murder and sedition brought against the above-mentioned 
Okamoto Ryunosuke and forty -seven others and that of wil- 
ful homicide brought against Hirayama Iwawo, we find as 
follows 

‘*The accused, Miura Goro, assumed his official duties as 
His Imperial Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Seoul on Sept, ist, (895. According to 
his observations, things in Korea were tending in the wrong 
direction. The court was daily growing more and more ar- 
bitrary, and attempting wanton interferance with tbe conduct 
of state affairs. Disorder and confusion were in this way in- 
troduced into the system of administration that had just been 
reorganized under the guidance and advice of the Imperial 
government. The court went so far in turning its face upon 
Japan that a project was mooted for disbanding tbe Kunren- 
All troops, drilled by Japanese officers, and for punbhing 
their officers. Moreover a report came to the knowledge of 
the said Miura that the court had under contemplation a 
scheme for usurping all political power by degrading some 
and killing others of the Cabinet Ministers suspected of devo- 
tion to the cause of progress and independence. 

^*Uoder these circumsUnces he was greatly perturbed in- 
asmuch as he thought that the attitude assumed by the court 
not only showed remarkable ingratitude toward this country 
which had spent labor and money for Korea, but was also 
calculated to thwart the work of internal reform and jeopar- 
dize the independence of the kingdom. The policy pursued 
by the court was consequently considered to be iojurions to 
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Korea, as wdl as prejudicial in no small degree to the (nter« 
ests of this country. The accused felt it to be of urgent im- 
portance to apply an effective remedy to this state of affairs, 
so as on the one hand to secure the independence of the Ko^ 
rean htngdom and on the other to maintain the prestige of 
this empire in that country. While thoughts like these agi- 
tated his mind, he was secretly approached by the Ti-w&n- 
gttn with a request for assistance, the Prince being in- 
dignant at the untoward turn that events were taking and 
having determined to undertake the reform of the court and 
thus discharge his duty of advising the king. The accused 
then held at the legation a conference with Sugimura Fuka- 
shi and Okamoto Ryunosnke on the 3rd of October. The 
decision arrived at was that assistance should be rendered to 
the Ti-wOn-gun’s entrance into the palace by making use of 
the Japanese drilled Korean soldiers who being hated by the 
court felt themselves in danger, and of the young men who 
deeply lamented the conrse of events, and also by causing 
the Japanese troops stationed in Seoul to offer their support 
to the enterprise. It was further resolved that this op- 
portunity should be availed of for taking the life of the 
queen, who exercised overwhelming influence in the court. 
They at the same time thought it necessary to provide against 
the possible danger of the T*-wOn-gun’s interfering with the 
conduct of State affairs in future—an interferance that might 
prove of a more evil character than that which it was now 
sought to overturn. To this end, a document containing 
pledges required of the Ta-wuu-gun on four points was 
drawn by Sigimura Fukashi. The document was carried to 
the country residence of the Ta-wun-gun on the 15th of 
the mouth by Okamoto Ryunosuke, the latter being on in- 
timate terms with His Highness.*^ After informing the Ta- 
Ivun-gun that the turn of events demanded His Highness* in- 
tervention once more, Okomoto presented the docament to the 
Prince saying that it embodied what Minister Miura expected 
from him. The Ta-wun- gun, together with his son and grandson 
gladly consented to the conditions proposed and also wrote a let- 
ter guaranteeing his good faith. Miura Goro and othersdecided 
to carry out the concerted plan by the middle of the month. 
Fearing kst Okamoto's visit to the Ts-wnn-gon’s residence 
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«hottld excite suspicion and lead to the exposure of their 
plan« it was given ont that he had proceeded thither sinoiidy 
for the purpose of taking leave of the Prince before depart- 
ing for home, and to impart an appearance of probability 
to this report, it was decided that Okamoto should leave 
Seoul for Chemulpo and he took his departure from the 
capital on the sixth. On the following day An Kynng- 
su, the Minister of War, visited the Japanese Legation 
by order of the court. Referring to the projected disbanding 
of the Japanese drilled Korean soldiers, he asked the Japan- 
ese Minister's views on the subject. It was now evident 
that the moment had arrived, and that no more delay should 
be made. Miura Goro and Sugimura Fukashi consequently 
determined to carry out the plot on the night of that very day. 
On the one hand, a telegram was sent to Okamoto requesting 
him to come back to Seoul at once, and on the other, they 
delivered to Horiguchi Kumaichi a paper containing a detailed 
program concerning the entry of the Ta-wun-gun into the 
palace and caused him to meet Okamoto at Yong-sau so that they 
might proceed to enter the palace. Miura Goro further issued 
instructions to Umayabara Muhon, commander of the Jap- 
anese batallion in Seoul, ordering him to facilitate the Ta-wun- 
gun ’s entry into the palace by directing the disposition of the 
Japanese drilled Korean troops and by calling out the Imperi- 
al force for their support. Miura also summoned the accused 
Adachi Keuszo and Kunitomo Shigeakira, and requested them 
to collect their friends, meeting Okamoto at Yong-san, and 
act as the Ta-wun-gun 's body-guard on the occasion of Hit 
Highness* entrance into the palace. Miura told them that 
on the success of the enterprise depended the eradication of 
the evils that had done so much mischief to the kingdom for 
the past twenty years, and instigated them to dispatch the 
Queen when they entered the palace. Miura ordered the 
accused Ogiyara Hidejtro to proceed to Yong-san, at the head 
of the police force under him, and after consultation with 
Okamoto to take such steps as might be necessary to expedite 
the Ta-wun-gun *s entry into the palace. 

“The accused, Sugimura Fukashi, summoned Snxnki 
Shigemoto and Asaymma Kenzo to the Legation and acquaint- 
ed them with the projected enterprise, directed the former to 
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send the accused, Suzuki Jnnken, to Youg-san to act as inter- 
preter and the latter to carry the news to a Korean named Yi 
Chu-whe, who was known to be a warm advocate of the Ta- 
wun-gun's return to the palace. Sugimura further drew up 
a manifesto, explaining the reasons of the Ta-wun- gun's 
entrance into the palace and charged Ogiwara Hidejiro to 
deliver to Horiguchi Kumaichi. 

*‘The accused Horiguchi Kumaichi at once departed for 
Yong-san on horse-back. Ogiwara Hidejiro issued orders to 
the policemen that were off duty to put on civilian dress, 
provide themselves with swords and proceed to Yong-san. 
Ogiwara also himself went to the same place. 

‘Thither also, repaired by his order the accused Wata- 
nabe Takajiro, Oda Yoshimitsu, Nariai Kishiro, Kiwaki Suk- 
unori and Sakai Masataro. 

“The accu.scd Yokowo Yutaro joined the party at Yong- 
san. Asayama Kenzo saw Yi Chu-whe and informed him of the 
projected enterprise against the palace that night. Having 
ascertained that Yi had then collected a few other Koreans and 
proceeded toward the Ta-wun- gun’s place Asama at once left 
for Yong-san. Suzuki Shigemoto went to Yong-san in com- 
pany with Suzuki Junken. The accused Adachi Kenzo and 
Kunitomo Shigeakira, at the instigation of Miura, decided to 
murder the Queen and took steps to collect accomplices. 
Twenty- four others (names here inserted) responded to the 
call, by Miura's order, to act as body-guard to theTa-wun gun 
on the occasion of his entrance into the palace. Hirayama 
Iwahiko and more than ten others were directed by Adachi 
Kenzo and others to do away with the Queen and they decided 
to follow the advice. The others who were not admitted into 
the secret but who joined the party from mere curiosity also 
carried weapons. With the exception of Kunitomo Shigeakira 
Tsukinori and two others all the accused went to Yong-san in 
company with Adachi Kenzo. 

“The accused Okamoto Ryunosnke on receipt of a tele- 
gram saying that time was argent at once left Chemnlpo for 
Seoul. Being informed on his way, at about midnight, that 
Hoahiguchi Kennaichi was waiting for him at Mapo he 
proceeded thither and met the persons assembled there. 
There he received from Miura Goro the draft manifesto al- 
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ready alluded to, and other documents. After he liad con- 
sulted with two or three others about the method of effecting 
an entrance into the palace the whole party started for the 
Ta-wuii>gun*s place with Okamoto as their leader. At about 
three o’clock a. m. on the eighth of October they left the 
Prince's place escorting him in his palanquin, with Yi Chu* 
whe and other Koreans. When on the point of departure, 
Okamoto assembled the whole party outside the gate of the 
Prince's residence and declared that on entering the palace 
the **Fox” should be dealt with according as exigency might 
require, the obvious purport of this declaration to instigate 
his followers to murder Her Majesty the Queen. As the 
result of this declaration, Sakai Marataro and a few others, 
who had not yet been initiated into the secret, resolved to 
act in accordance with the suggestion. Then slowly proceed- 
ing toward Seoul, the party met the Japanese drilled Korean 
troops outside the West Gate where they waited some time 
for the arrival of the Japanese troops. With the Korean 
troops as vanguard the party then proceeded toward the 
palace at a more rapid rate. On the way they were joined 
by Kuuitomo Shigeakira and four others. The accused 
Husamoto, Yasumaru and Oura Shigehiko also joined the 
party having been requested by Umagabara Muhon to accom- 
pany as interpreters the military officers charged with the 
supervision of the Korean troops. About dawn the whole 
party entered the palace through the Kwang-wha Gate and at 
once proceeded to enter the inner chambers.” 

At this point the recital of the facts abruptly stops and 
the court goes on to state that in spite of these proven facts 
there is not sufficient evidence to prove that any of the 
Japanese actually committed the crime which had been con- 
templated, and all the accused are discharged. 

It is very much to the credit of the Japanese authorities 
that they frankly published these incriminating facts and did 
not attempt to suppress them. Their action discharging the 
accused was a candid statement that in spite of the actual 
proof which they adduce it would not be possible to punish 
the perpetrators of the outrage, for Miura had been sent as 
the accredited Minister of Japan and his acts, through un- 
foreseen by his superiors could not but partake of an official 
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character, aod therefore the onus of the affair mutt laU oa 
the Japanese Government. This is the effect that was pro- 
dneed in the public mind, and while the Japanese Govern* 
ment as such most be acquitted of any intention or desire to 
Kcore the assassination of the Queen, yet it can scarcely 
escape the charge of criminal carelessness in according to the 
Korean Court a representative who would so far forget the 
dignity of his position as to plan and encourage the perpetra* 
tion of such a revolting crime. 

The description of the scene as given by the Hiroshma 
court stops abruptly with the entrance into the palace before 
the actual business of the day began. It is necessary for os 
to take up the narration from that point. The buildings 
occupied by the King and Queen were near the back of the 
palace enclosure almost half a mile from the front gate, so 
that the Japanese and Korean force accompanied by the ex* 
Regent had to traverse a long succession of passage-ways 
through a great mass of buildings before reaching the object 
of their search. Some of the palace guard were met on the 
way and easily pushed aside, some of them being killed, among 
whom was Col. Hong. When the Japanese arrived at the 
buildings occupied by their Majesties a part of them formed 
about it in military order guarding all the approaches, but 
they did not enter the building. A crowd of Japanese civil- 
ians commonly believed to be soski, and a considerable num- 
ber of Koreans, all heavily armed, rushed into the Royal 
quarters. A part of the crowd went into the presence of the King 
brandishing their weapons but without directly attacking his 
person nor that of the Crown Prince who stood beside him. 
Another part of the crowd ranged through the apartments 
of the Queen, seizing palace women and demanding information 
as to the whereabouts of the Queen. They met Yi KyBng-jik 
the Minister of the Household before the Queen’s apartments 
and at once cut him down, but he managed to crawl into the 
presence of the King, where he was despatched by the Jap- 
anese. The Queen was found in one of the rooms which con- 
stituted her suite and was ruthlessly cut down. It is impos- 
sible to state with abaolutc certainty whether the blow was 
struck by a Korean or by a Japanese but the overwhelming 
probability is that it was done by one of the armed Japanese 
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The body was wrapped in some sort of blanket, saturated 
with petrolcuni and burned at the ed(tc of a pine grove 
immediately to the east of the pood nhich lies in front of 
the royal quarters. 

The Roval family had been aware for two days of the 
danger which threatened. The guard> at the palace had 
been reduced, the arms had been taken away and the move* 
ments of Japanese troops were very suspicious. The King 
advised the Queen to go to a place of safety and she said she 
would do .so if the ‘Queen Dowager would also go, but the 
latter refused. Chong Pyfing-ha who had been raised to high 
office through the patronage of the Queen but who had 
struck hands with the Japanese urged with great iusistence 
that there was no danger to Her Majesty's pier.son and it was 
the confidence expressed by this traitor that did the most to 
set at rest the apprehension, of the King and the Queen. 

During all the time leading up to these events, the 
palace guard was in charge of Gen. Dye but his efforts to 
carrv out the wishes of His Majesty were continually thwart- 
ed and the guard was merely a nominal one. 

At about the time when the Queen was being killed the 
Ti-wfin-gun came into the presence of the King and took the 
direction of affairs at the court. As might be supposed, both 
the Ki ng and t he Crown Prince were in anything but an enviable 
frame of mind. They had been pushed about and insulted by low 
Japanese and felt that their lives were momentarily in danger. 
Col Yi Kvflng jik the Minister of the Household Department 
had taken his stand at the door of the Queen’s apirtments 
and had there been cut down by the Japanese or Koreans 
but succeeded in making his way, desperately wounded,* into 
the presence of the King. He was there stabbed to death by 
the Japanese before the eves of His Majesty. This did not 
tend to reassure the King and the Crown Prince but the com- 
ing of the Tff-w*ffn*gun tended to quiet them somewhat. Of 
course they had no idea as yet that the Queen had been 
despatched. 

Before dawn began to break the King learned that Jap- 
anese troops were pouring into the barracks in front of the 
palace, and as some semblance of order bad been restored 
in the immediate presence of His Majesty, a note was sent in 
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luuite to the Japanese Minister asking what all this meant. 
The messenger fonnd Minra and Sngimura already up and 
dressed and sedan chairs at the door. Minra told the mes- 
senger that he had heard that troops had been marched to 
the barracks but did not know why. The Minister and his 
secretary thereupon proceeded rapidly to the palace. Im- 
mediately npon their arrival all the disturbance suddenly 
quieted down and the sosAt dispersed an<J left the palace 
grounds. The Japanese Munster and secretary immediately 
sought an audience with His Majesty, accompained only by 
an interpreter and another Japanese who had led the sasAi, 
The T«-wfln-giin was also orcsent. 

Three documents we c prepared by those present and 
placed before His Majesty for signature, one of them guaran- 
teeing that the Cabinet should thereafter manage the affairs 
of the country, the second appointing Yi Chi-myhn. the 
King*s brother, as Minister of the Household in place of Yi 
Kyflng.jik wlio had just been killed, and the third appointing 
a Vice-Minister of the Household. These documents the 
king perforce signed. Whereupon all Japanese troops were 
removed from the palace and only the Japanese-trained 
Korean troops were left as a palace- guard. I,ater in the day 
Ministers of War and Police were appointed in the persons 
of Cho Heiii-ydn and Kwhn Yikng-jin, both strong partisans 
of the Japanese and doubtless privy to the attack upon the 
palace and the murder of the Queen. In other words the 
King and court was surrounded by men every one of whom 
were in sympathy with the movement which bad been plan- 
ned by Viscount Miura. 

Very early in the aiorning. while it was still scarcely day- 
light, Mr. Waeber the Russian Charge (t Affaires and Dr. 
Allen the American Charge <t Affaires ad interim came to the 
palace and sought audience with the King but were told that 
the King was unwell and could not see them. They insisted, 
however, and succeeded in seeing His Majesty, who told them 
that he still had hopes that the Queen bad escaped, and be- 
sought their friendly offices to prevent further trouble. 
Other foreign representatives were received latter in the day. 

It soon bettme evident that the Japanese authorities 
Intended to deny any responsibility for the outrages commit- 
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ted. Minrt titatcd in his dispatches to his government that the 
origin of the tmtuU was a conflict be ween the Japanese-drill- 
ed Korean troops, who desired to lay a complaint before His 
Majesty, and the palace guards who tried to prevent their 
entrance into the palace. Miura even sought to strengthen 
his disclaimer by obtaining from the newly appointed Min- 
ister of War a definite oflSctal statement that the rumors of 
his (Mitira's) complicity in the affair were without founda- 
tion. The document that the Minister of War sent in reply 
proved altogether too much and defeated its own purpose, for 
it stated baldly that there was not a single Japanese in the 
palace on the night of the eighth of October, when the Queen 
was murdered. As this Minister was a creature of the Japan- 
ese and as the presence of Japanese in the palace was clearly 
proved subsequently it is evident that Miura, by this sort of 
trickery, only succeeded in further implicating himself. 

On the ninth, the day after the emeute, a full cabinet was 
appointed composed entirely of Japanese sympathisers, but 
with one or two exceptions they were not privy to the assas- 
illation of the Queen, though they were willing to profit by 
that crime in accepting oflBice at the hands of the perpetrators. 
The men appointed were Vi Ch#-myun, Kim Hong-jip, Kim 
Yun-sik, Pak Chong-yang, Sim Sang-hun, Cho Heui-yDn, So 
Kwaug bdm and Chong Pyung*ha. 

One would have supposed that the enemies of the Queen 
would have been satisfied by her death, but not so. On the 
eleventh, three days after her assassination, an edict purport- 
ing to have originated with His Majesty and signed by the 
full cabinet appeared in the Court Gazette. In it the Queen 
is charged with having interfered in public matters, disturb- 
ed the government and put the dynasty in peril. It is stated 
that she has disappeared and that her guilt is excessive; 
therefore she is deposed from her rank as Queen and reduced 
to the level of the lowest class. 

There can be no donbt that this edict is fraudulent. The 
King never gave his consent to it and several of the members 
of the Cabinet knew nothing about it. noUbly Sim Sang-hun 
who had already thrown up his position and run away, and 
Pak Cbdng-yang who denounced the nefarious business and 
resigned. It was put through by a few of the Cabinet who 
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were thoroughly sub^rvieut to the Japaoese. The Japanese 
Miuiater in reply to the aauouucemeDt of the Qtieeii*a de- 
gradation, affected to sympathize with the Korean Government 
but thought it was done for the good of the State. The 
United States Representative refused to recognize the decree 
as coming from His Majesty, and in this he was seconded by 
all the the other Foreign Representatives except one. 

Meanwhile the Japanese government began to learn some- 
thing of the truth in regard to the Queen's death and felt 
called upon to defend itself from the charge of complicity in 
the outrage through its accredited Minister. Consequently 
it recalled Miura and Sugimura and upon their arrival in 
Japan they were arrested and charged with complicity in the 
matter. The fact of their arrest and trial was a distinct di.s- 
clainier on the part of the Japanese government that it was 
accessory to the crime; and in spite of the otter inadequacy 
of the trial aud its almost ludicrous termination we hold to 
the theory that the Japanese government was uot a party to 
the crime excepting in so far as the appointment of such a 
mun as Miura ca* be called complicity. 

But the vigorous action of Japan in arresting Miura and 
putting him on trial had a strong influence upon the course 
of events in Korea. The Korean public and all the Foreign 
Representatives were detiiaiiditig that the occurrences of the 
eighth of October should be investigated and the responsibili- 
ty for the murder of the Queen placed where it rightly be- 
longed. This it^elf bore strongly upon the Cabinet, but wbeo 
in addition to this the Japanese government itself seemed to 
be weakening and it appeared that Miura's acts would prove 
to have been unauthorized things begun to look rather black 
for the men who were enjoying office solely through Miura's 
influence, aivi although the Action was still maintained that the 
Queen was not dead but in hiding somewhere, the situation 
became more and more strained until at last it became evid- 
ent even to the Cabinet that something must be done to re* 
lieve tbesituatiou. Accordingly ou the zAth of November 
the Foreign Representatives and several other foreigners 
were invited to the palace and it was announced to 
the presence of His Majesty that Cho Heui yftti the Minister 
of War aud Kw<ln Yftng-jin the Chief of Police were dismiss* 
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ed, that Ihe edict dej^rading the Queen was rescinded and 
that the facts connected with the attack on the palace w*uuld 
be investigated by the Department of Justice and all guilty 
persons tried and puntshe<l. At the same time the death of 
Her Majesty was formally anmtunced. 

The |K>pular feeling against the Japanese*traincd troops 
was so strong that they were dismissed and another guard 
summoned, but as a matter of fact this new guard was compos* 
ed almost entirely of the very tiieowho bad formerly composed 
the Japanese -drilled corps. 

The position of His Majesty during the months succeed- 
ing the attack was anything but comfortable. He had no 
voice in the direction of affairs, and he considered himself 
practically i prisoner in the hands of the Cabinet. He even 
feared for bis life, and for weeks ate no food except what was 
brought tt» him in a locked box from friends outside the 
palace. He had requested that two or three foreigners should 
come to the palace each aight and be at hand in ca^e of trou* 
blc. feeling that their presence would exert a deterrent in- 
fluence upon any who might plot injury to his person. 

The half-way measures adopted on Nov 26th by no 
means satisfied those who wished to see His Majesty freed 
from practical durance at the hands of men thoroughly ob- 
noxious to him. and a scheme was evolved by a number of 
Koreans to effect his release by forcible means. The purpose 
of these men was a laudable one but the execution of it was 
ill- managed. On the night of the upwards of a thousand 
Koreans demanded entrance into the palace. They had ar* 
ranged with one of the members of the palace guard, inside, 
to open the gate to them, but at the last moment be failed 
them and they found themselves balked. The palace was in 
some confusion , the King had called in to his presence the 
three foreigners who, at bis request, were on duty that night, 
but in spite of tbeir assurances that bis person would be pro- 
tected it was only natural that excitement should run high. 
The crowd without were shouting wildly and attempting to 
scale the high wall, and the members of tbe cabinet, before 
the King, did not know at what moment the gnard might 
betrav them to Che assailants, and they knew that once be- 
Inyed they would be torn to pieces without mercy. They 
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tried therefore to induce the Kink to remove to a distant part 
of the palace where he could hide for a lon^ time before he 
could be found even though the crowd should effect an 
entrance. The nikht was bitterly cold and the King was 
blit likhtly clad, and as the King's person was safe in any 
event, the foreigners who were with him opposed the move 
strongly and at last were compelled to use physical force to 
prevent the change, which would certainly have endangered 
the King's life. The purpose of the cabinet was thus thwarted 
bnt as the hours passed it become evident that the men 
outside would not be able to effect an entrance. The shouts 
gradually died away and at last the crowd dispersed leaving 
in the hands of the palace guard three or four men who had 
scaled the wall but had not been followed by their confreres. 

In view of the attitude of the Tokyo Government the 
Japanese in Seoul were now entirely quescent and the gov- 
ernment was standing on its own base. The cabinet held its 
own by virtue of the palace guard which was composed of the 
soldiers trained bv the Japanese. This cabinet and guard 
held together from necessity, for both knew that should their 
power fail they would be denounced as traitors and under 
the circumstances could expect little help from the Japanese. 
The cabinet had to make a show of investigating the attack 
of Oct. 5th and someone must be killed for having murdered 
the queenf^Al the same time punishment was to be meted out 
to the priucipals in the attempt on the palace on November 
aSth. 

Three men were arrested and charged with being 
directly implicated in the crime of regicide. Of these one 
was certainly innocent and while the second was probably 
privy to the crime, being a lieutenant of the Japanese-trained 
troopa, there was no evidence adduced to prove his actual 
participation in the act of assassination. He had not been 
reinstated in his position in the new guard and he knew 
altogether too much about the existing cabinet. Their 
qhoice fell upon him as one of the scapegoats. The third 
was Yi Chu-bo4 formerly Vice Minister of War. There was 
no evidence adduced against him at the trial, though from 
other considerations he seems to have been implicated in the 
outrage. He was chosen as the principal one to bear the 
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obloquy of the crime, probably because ( 1 ) he was a bitter 
enemy of the existing cabinet and u) because it was neces- 
sary fur the sake of appearances to convict and execute some- 
one of rank and reputation. As a fact the court did not 
know and never discovered who the actual perpetrators were. 
The three men were executed before the end of the year. 

Though only three men were arrested lu connccium 
with the assassination of the queen thirty-three men were 
arrested in connectiou with the comparatively trivial atfair 
of November 28ih. Their trial proceeded simultaneou-ly 
with that of the other three. Two of them were condemned 
to death, four toexile for life and four to three years imprison- 
ment. To show the kind of evidence on which the-se convic- 
tions were based we will cite the case of Prince Yi Chil-sun 
who w»as proved to have gotten hold of some compromising 
documents and to have ?ihown them to the King only, instead 
of to the proper auihonties^ namely, of course, the cabinet. 
On these grounds he was sentenced to three years imprisoti> 
meut ! 

December and January saw matters move to an inevi- 
table climax. The cabinet forced upon the people the edict 
ordering the cutting off of the top-knot, the distinctive mark 
of Korean citizenship. The whole country was in a ferment 
and the people, almost to a man, were gnashing their teeth 
at the cabinet. The finding of the Hiroshima court claimed 
to have freed Miura and his fellows from blame and it was 
rumored that several of them w’crc to return to Korea to take 
office under the government. Chdng Pyung-ha, a proved 
traitor, bad been reinstated in the cabinet as Minister of Agri- 
culture and Cho Heui-ydu as Minister of War. and it was 
reported that Kwdo Y 0 ng*jin who had fled to Japan would 
be made again Chief of Police. It was perfectly evident, 
therefore, that the grip of the Japanese upon the king 
through the Goaler Cabinet was tightening and that there 
was no escape from it except through heroic measures. 
These measures the king was prepared to adopt rather than 
longer endure the humiliating position to which he seemed 
condemned. At that time the principal men in the cabinet 
were Kim Hong-jip, Chdng Pyling ha, O Yun>jung, Yu Kil- 
jnn. Of these O Yon-jnng seems to have been far less cal- 
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fmhlt than the rest. The king had great confidence in him 
pnd had he not met his fate at the hands of the people he 
would probably have been called back to office. 

But now we come to the important step taken by His 
Majesty to free himself from his unpleasant position. He 
determined to find asylum in the Russian Legation. C. 
Waeber was the Russian Miuiscer, a pronounced friend of the 
dead Queen, and a man of great ability. Just how he was ap* 
preached and his consent gained to the king’s scheme is 
not generally known but in view of subsequeut events and 
the part that Russia intended to play in Korea it is easy to 
see how the Russian Representative would welcome au op- 
portunity to do the King such a signal service and one which 
was of snob a personal character as to render it certain that 
it would never be forgotten. 

The plan was carried out successfully in every detail. 
Women's chairs were caused to be sent in and out the palace 
gates at frequent intervals by day and night until the guards 
hsd become quite accustomed to them. Then on the night 
of the eleventh of February the King and the Crown Prince 
without escort slipped by the guards in conimou women’s 
chairs and were taken directly to the Russian Legation 
where they were courteously received and given the best 
portion of the Legation building. This act was of course a 
grievous lapse from the dignity that befits a king but under 
the circumstances there is much to say by way of excuse. 
On the whole it must be considered a mistake so far as the 
country at large is concerned, for it set in motion a new set 
of factors which probably did more harm than the temporary 
enforced seclusion of the King could have done. It acted as a 
potent factor iu embittering the Japanese agaiust Russia and 
opened the door for Russian intrigue which finally hastened 
if it did not actually cause the war at present waging. Had 
Japan been able to preserve the predominance which she 
held in Korea just after the China-Japan war she might have 
looked with more or less complaisaucy upon the Russian 
aggression in Manchuria, but when Korea itself became dis- 
puted ground the war was inevitable. 

At seven o'clock on the morning of February i ith the 
King and the Crown Prince entered the Russian Legation. 
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Several hoars elapsed before the Cabioet io the palace be* 
came awareof the fact. Daring that interval active operations 
were going on at the Rassian Legation. The organisation 
of a new cabinet was hastened by summoning from various 
parts of the city such officials as the King conld trust. Pak 
Chong-yang was made Prime Minister. No time was lost in 
patting out a Royal Edict deprecating the necessity of taking 
refuge io a foreign legation, promising to punish the real 
authors of the Queen’s assassination, rescinding the order for 
cutting the top- knots. This was posted on the gates of the 
Legation and at various points throughout the city. 


Chapter XXII. 

The King at the Russian Legation A Royal edict . . . UaMacre 

or flight of cabinet ministers .. an excited city. .. .Japaneee con- 
sternation . . .provincial p risings . . .party reorganization . . The 
Independence Club . , .trial of Queen's murderers . . . Apponitment 
of Dr. Brown as adiviser to Finance Department . . .The ItuUpind- 
ent . . The Waeber-Komura Convention . . . material reforms . . . 
reaction . . . The Independence Arch — Seoul-Chemulpo railway 

concessioo . . . The new palace planned retrogressive signs 

postal and other administrative reforms. 

When the public awoke to the momentous fact, a thrill 
of excitement and, generally, of approval went through the 
whole population of Seoul. The city hummed with excited 
humanity. The streets swarmed with the crowds bent upon 
watching the course of such stirring events. 

Later in the day the King put forth an edict calling upon 
the soldiers to rally to bis support and urging them to bring 
the beads of the traitors Cho Heui-yftn, U P6m-shn. Yi Tu- 
whang, Yi Pom-ni, Yi Chin-ho and Kon Yong-jin. But later 
still this was toned down to read that these individuals 
should be seized and turned over to the proper authorities for 
trial. 

The reason why the names of Kim Hottg*jip, Chdng 
Pyihig-Ha and others of the former cabinet were not inclnded 
was becanse they had already met thdr fate. As soon as it 
became knoam in the palace that the King bad fled, these 
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meo Mwthot tbeir lives were forfeited. O Yati-jongToanaged 
to esotpe to the conntry but was set upon and killed by the 
people, Cho Heai-Ydu escaped, Yu Kil-jun was spirited away 
to Japan by the Japanese; but ICim Hong-jip and Ch5ng 
Pyftng-ha found no way of escape. Being seized by the 
Korean soldiers, were immediately rushed by the crowd and 
killed. Their bodies were hauled to Chong-oo where they 
were stamped upon, kicked, bitten and stoned by a half- 
crazed rabble for hours. A Japanese who happened to be 
passing was set upon by the crowd and killed and several 
foreigners drawn to the spot by curiosity were threatened. 

The King was shocked when he heard of the summary 
execution of the two ministers, whom he intended to give a 
fair trial. Two days later an edict was promulgated by the 
King deploring the impoverished state of the country and 
laying the blame upon himself ; and concluded by remitting 
all arrears of taxes due up to July 1S94. "^he new 
cabinet consisted of the following men Pak Chdng-yang, Yi 
Yun-yong, An Kyhng-su, Ko Yong-heui, Yun Chi-ho. Yun 
Yong-gu, Yi Wan-yong and Cho Pyfhig-jik. 

To say that the Japanese were nonplussed by this amp 
on the part of the King would be to put it very mildly. All 
their efforts to consolidate their power in Korea and to secure 
there some fruit of the victory in the war just finished, had 
been worse than thrown away. The King had thrown him- 
self into the arms of Russia and the whole Korean people 
were worked up to a white heat against Japan, comparable, 
only with the feelings elicited by the invasion of 1592. It 
was a very great pity, for Japan was in a position to do for 
Korea infinitely more than Russia would do. The interests 
of Korea and Japan were identical or at least complementary 
and the mistake which Japan made, in the latter half of 1895 
was one whose effects will require decades to efface. 

When the King thus wrenched himself out of Japanese 
hands the Japanese papers in Seoul bewailed the fact that 
the country was without a ruler, and almost directly advised 
the people to put someone else on the throne, and this with- 
out censure from the Japanese anthorities. And it is irell 
known among Koreans that there was a strong faction among 
the KoKeaaa who were willing Uutttempt to pnt Yi Chnn^ 
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yong, the grandsoa of the Ti-whn-gnn on the throne, had 
that ambitions young man been possessed of the requisite 
amount of assurance. Fortunately snch was not the 
and the country was saved from further upheaval. 

But the Japanese authorities though thrown into con- 
sternation by this radical movement of His Majesty did not 
give up hope of mending matters. The Japanese Minister 
saw the King at the Russian Legation and urged upon him 
every possible argument for returning to the palace. His 
Majesty, however, being now wholly relieved from anxiety 
as to his personal safety, enjoyed the respite too thorougly to 
cot it short, and so politely refused to change his place of 
residence. A large number of Japanese in Seoul became 
convinced that Japan had hopelessly compromised herself, 
and left the country, but the Japanese Government itself by 
no act or word granted that her paramount influence in the 
peninsula was impaired and with admirable took 

up the new line of work imposed upon her by the King's 
peculiar action, meanwhile putting down one more score 
against Russia, to be reckoned with later. 

The country was suffering from the excitement caused 
by the news of the Japanese diplomatic reverses, and the 
people in many districts rose in revolt and declared that they 
would drive all the Japanese out of the country. These 
efforts were however scattered and sporadic in their nature 
and were successfully quelled by Korean Government troops 
sent down to the various disaffected districts for this purpose. 

Now that it was possible the King hastened to order a 
new investigation of the circumstances attending the death 
of the Queen. It was feared that this would result in a very 
sweeping arrest of Koreans and the punishment of many peo- 
ple on mere suspicion, but these fears were ill-founded. The 
trials were carried through under the eye of Mr. Greathouse 
the adviser to the Law Department and a mao of great legal 
ability. Thirteen men were arrested lind tried in open court 
without torture and with every privilege of a fair trial. One 
man Yi Whi-wha was condemned to death, four banished for 
life and five for lesser periods. This dispassionate trial was 
not the least of the signs which {x>inted toward a new and 
enlightened era in Korean political history. 
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Not only in tbe coootry bat ia Seoal as well the prestige 
of Japan bad suffered greatly by the events of the winter of 
1893-96. After the Japan-Cbina war the Koreans were 
divided into two distinct factions, one holding strongly with 
the Japanese and the other advocating a more conservative 
policy, bnt gradually as the political situation began to 
crystalize these two split into four, namely the Japanese 
faction, the King’s faction, the Queen’s faction, and the Ti- 
wQn gun’s faction. This is merely another way of saying 
that every strong political possibility will have its own fac- 
tion in snch a land as this, according as each man fancies 
that bis champion will get supreme power and reward those 
who have followed in his train. The number of men who 
follow the standard of this or that party because of any al- 
truistic or purely patriotic consideration is so small as to be 
a negligeable quantity. When, therefore, it appeared that 
Japan’s star was setting in Korea there was a hasty shifting 
of political platforms and soon it appeared that there were 
only two, one of which favored Russian influence aud the 
other conservative and very quiet, for the time being, until 
the extreme pro-Russian enthusiasm should subside somewhat. 
Of course the Ti-wOn-gun’s had disappeared with the wan- 
ing fortunes of the Japanese aud the Queen’s faction had 
gone over to the Russians. It was the conservatives alone 
that held to their former position and desired no foreign inter- 
ferance whatever. But many of those who had favored the Jap- 
anese joined the conservative party but unlike the * 'moss- 
back ’’conservatives wanted to do something actively to coun- 
teract Russian influence. They therefore worked to bring 
English and American influence into greater prominence. In 
the heart of this movement was born the * ’Independence Club.” 
It will be remembered that ever since the previous year 
Dr. Philip Jaisohn had been acting as adviser to the Privy 
Council. This council enjoyed considerable power at first 
bnt gradually fell to a secondary place, but now that new 
conditions had sprung up the element combatting the Rus- 
sian influence took advantage of the presence of Dr. Jaisohn 
and other Koreans who had been educated abroad. The 
Russians seemed to look with complaisance npon this move- 
ment and in the Spring of this year seem to have made no 
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effort to prevent the appomtaicnt of J. McLeavy Broii’s« 
L.L.D.. as Adviser to the Finance Department, with larfte 
powers; which seemed to bear ont the belief that the Russian 
Minister was sincere in his statement that Russia wished the 
Kinjt to be quite untrammelled in the administration of his 
government. It is this generous policy of Mr. Waeber that 
is believed to have can.sed bis transfer later to another post, 
to be replaced by A. de Speyer who adopted a very different 
policy.*® However this may have been, things began to lake 
on a very hopeful aspect in Seoul. Needed reforms were 
carried through : torture was abolished in the Seoul ctmrts, 
a concession was given to an American company to construct 
a railway between Seoul and Chemulpo. Min Yong-whnn 
wasappointed special envoy to the coronation of the Crar, work 
was begun on the American mining conce.Msion granted the 
year before, various schools were founded, and the mi I look 
on the whole was very bright indeed. It looked as if a 
solution had been found for the difficulties that afflicted the 
.stale and that an era of comparatively enlightened govern- 
ment was opening. 

For some time there had existed a more or less secret or- 
ganization among the Koreans, the single article of whose 
political creed was Independence both from China and Ja|)an, 
or in other words Korea for Koreans. Now that the King had 
been relieved of Chinese suzerainty by the Japanese and of 
Japanese restraint by himself, this little society under the 
leadership of Dr. Philip Jaisobii blossomed out into what was 
called The Independence Club The name but partially des- 
cribed the society, for while it advocated the complete inde- 
pendence of Korea it still more insistently advocated a liberal 
government, in the shape of a genuine constitutional monar- 
chy in which the royal prerogative should be largely curtailed 
and the element of paternalism eliminated. At 6rst the 
greater stress was laid upon the general principle of Korean 
Indepenence and to this the King in the joy of his newly 
found freedom heartily agreed. The royal sanction was given 
to the Independence Club and it was launched upon a voyage 
which had no haven, but ended in total shipwreck. This clnb, 
society was composed of young men many of whom were doubt- 
less aronaed for the time being to something like patriotic 
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fervor but who bad had no practical experience of the rocky 
road of Korean politics or of the obstacles which would be en* 
countered. The cordillity of the King’s recognition blinded 
them to the fact that the real obj^t of their organiza- 
tion. namely the definition of the royal prerogative, was one 
that must eventually arouse first the suspicion and then the 
open hostility of His Majesty and would become the slogan of 
all that army of self-seekers who saw no chance for self-ag- 
grandisement except in the immemorial spoils system. These 
young men were armed with nothing but a laudable enthusi- 
asm. They could command neither the aid of the Korean 
army nor the advocacy of the older statesmen, all of whom 
were either directly hostile to the movement or had learned 
caution through connection with previous abortive attempts to 
stem the tide of official corruption. The purpose of this club, so 
far as it knew its own mind, was a laudable one in theory but 
the amount of persistency, courage, tact and self-restraint 
necessary to carry the plan to a successful issue was &o im- 
mensely greater than they could possibly guess, that, con- 
sidering the youth and inexperience of the personnel of the 
society, the attempt was doomed to failure. They never clear- 
ly formulated a constructive plan by which to build upon the 
ruins of that system which they were bent upon destroying. 
Even had they cleared the way to such construction they 
could not have found a statesman in Korea of recognized 
standing and prestige, to act as master- builder, whose previous 
record would have made him acceptable to themselves or a fit 
exponent of their principles. 

On April 7th the first foreign newspaper was founded 
by Dr. Philip Jaisohn. It was called TAe Independent and was 
partly in the native character. From the first it exerted a 
powerful influence among the Koreans and was one of the main 
factors which led to the formation of the Independence Club. 

Both Japan and Russia were desirous of coming tq an 
understanding as to Korea and on May 14th there was pub- 
lished the Waeber-Komura Agreement which was modified 
and ratifie^later under the name of the Lobanoff-Yamata 
Agreement.^ According to the terms of this convention both 
Powers guaranteed to respect the independence of Korea and 
not to aendsoldieTS into tbeoonntr3* except by common consent. 
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The summer of 1896 stw {(rest niaterisl improvements in 
Seoul. The work of clearing out and widening the streets 
was vigorously pushed and altbongh much of the work was 
done superhciallysome permanent improvement was effected, 
and the * 'squatters*' along the main streets were cleaned 
out, it is hoped for all time. In July the concession for 
building a railway between Seoul aud Wiju was given to a 
French syndicate. From subsequent events it appears that 
there was no fixed determination on the part of the French 
to push this greit engineering work to a finish but merely to 
preempt the ground and prevent others from doing it. 
Russian influence doubtless accomplished this, and 
from that time there began to spring up the idea that Korea 
would be divided into two spheres of influence, tue Japanese 
predominant in the south and the Russians in the north. 

In spite of the favorable signs that appeared during the 
early months of 1896 and the hopes which were entertained 
that an era of genuine reform had been entered upon, the 
coming of summer began to reveal the hollowness of such 
hopes. The King himself was strongly conservative and 
never looked with favor upon administrative changes which 
tended to weaken his personal hold upon the finances of the 
country and he chafed under the new order of things. In 
this he was encouraged by many of the leading officials, who 
saw in the establishment of liberal institutions the end of 
their opportunities for personal power and aggrandisement. 
The old order of things appealed to them too strongly and it 
became evident that the government was rapidly lapsing into 
its former condition of arbitrary and partisan control. Open 
and violent opposition to such harmless innovations as the 
wearing of foreign uniforms by the students of Foreign 
Language Schools indicated too plainly the tendency of the 
time and the Russian authorities did nothing to influence His 
Majesty in the right direction. Judging from subsequent 
events it was not Russia’s policy to see an enlightened ad- 
ministration in Seoul. The political plans of that Power 
oonld be better advanced by a return to the status ante qua. 
The act of the government in substituting an Independ- 
ence Arch in place of the former gate, outside the West Gate* 
wUchcommemonUedChinese^suzerainlK, warn looked upon,. 
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and rightly, by the more thoughtful as being merely a super- 
ficial demonstration which was based upon no deeper desire 
than that of being free from all control or restraint except 
such as personal inclination should dictate.^Tbe current was 
setting toward a concentration of power rather than toward 
a health.nl distribution of it, and thus those who had hailed 
the vision of a new and rejuvenated state were compelled to 
confess that it was but a mirage. 

Pressure was brought to bear upon the court to remove 
from the Russian Legation, and it was high time that such a 
move be made. As a matter of urgent necessity it was con- 
sidered a not too great sacrifice of dignity to go to the Lega- 
tion but to make it a permanent residence was out of the 
question. The King was determined however, not to go back 
to the palace from which he had fled. It held too many grue- 
some memories. It was decided to build the Myfing-ye 
Palace in the midst of the Foreign Quarter with Legations 
on three sides of it. The site selected was the same as that 
which King Sfln-jo used in 1593 when he returned from his 
flight to the north before the armies of Hideyoshi. He bad 
lived here for some fo^irteen years while the Chang-dok 
Palace was building. The present King however intended 
it as a permanent residence, and building operations were be- 
gun on a large scale, but it was not until February of the fol- 
lowing year that His Majcstj’ finally removed from the 
Russian Legation to bis new palace. 

All dunng the latter half of 1896 the gulf between the 
Independence party and the conservatives kept widening. 
The latter grew more and more confident and the former 
more and more determined. Dr. Jaisohn in his capacity of 
adviser to the Council of Stath was blunt and outspoken in 
bis advice to His Majesty and it was apparent that the latter 
listened with growing Impatience to suggestions which, how- 
ever excellent in themselves, found no response in his own 
inclinations. The Minister of Education voiqed the growing 
sentiment of the retrogressive faction in a book called * 'The 
Warp and Woof of Confucianism" in which such extreme 
statements were made that several of the Foreign Represen- 
tatives felt obliged to interfere and call him to account. A 
Chief of Police was appointed who was violently anti-reform. 
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The asmsio of Kim Ok-kyun was given an important posi* 
tioii under the governmeot. A man who had attempted the 
life of Pak Yong-hyo was made Minister of Law, and on all 
sides were heard contemptuous comments upon the **reform 
nonsense*’ of the liberal faction. And yet in spite of this the 
momentum of the reform movement though somewhat retarded 
bad by no means been completely stopped. The Summer 
and Autumn of this year 1896 saw the promulgation of a 
large number of edicts of a salutary nature, relating to the 
more systematic collection of the national revenues, the re- 
organization of gubernatorial and prefectural systems, the 
dehnition of the powers and privileges of provincial officials, 
the further regulation of the postal system, the definition of 
the powers of the superintendents of trade in the open ports, 
the abolition of illegal taxation and the establishment of 
courts of law in the various provinces and in the open ports. 
As mauy of these reforms survived the collapse of the liberal 
party they must be set down as definite results which justify 
the existence of that party and make its overthrow a matter 
of keen regret to those who have at heart the best interests 
of the country. 

All this time Russian interests had been cared for 
sedulously. The king remained in close touch with the 
Legation and Col. Potiatu and three other Russian officers 
were put in charge of the Palace Guard, while Kim Hong- 
nyuk, the erstwhile water-carrier, continued to absorb the 
good things in the gift of His Majesty. And yet the Rus- 
sians with all their power did not attempt to obstruct the 
plans of the subjects of other Powers in Korea. Mr. Stripling, 
a British subject, was made adviser to the Police Depart- 
ment, a mining concession was granted to a German syndi- 
cate; an American was put in charge of a Normal School, 
Dr. Brown continned to direct the work of the Finance De- 
partment and the work on the Seoul Chemulpo Railway was 
poshed vigorously by an American syndicate. The Russians 
held in their hands the power to put a stop to much of this, 
but they appeared to be satbfied with holding the power 
without exercising it. 
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Chapter XXill. 


Maieriftl reforms. . . growth of conservative feeling ...Rnssian influ- 
ence. . . .Mr. de Speyer. . . .his activity . . .attack on Dr. Brown . . . 
England interposes. . .establishment of the Empire. . . .the Queen’s 
funeral.... opening of 1898 ...Russians over-reach themselves 
... .the death of Prince TA-wfin — a paradox . . .withdrawal of the 
Russian employees.. .Independence Club beyond control.... 

abdication conspiracy Yun Chi-ho before the Emperor fall of 

Kim Hong-nyuk .. .attempted regicide. .. .foreign body-guard ... 

Independent program popular meetings. . . .peddlars’ guild. . . . 

Independents ask to be arrested ...more government concessions 
. . Independents arrested . . final overthrow of the Independence 
party. 


The first half of 1897 was characterized by three special 
features in Korea. The first was a continuance of so- 
called reforms, all of which were of a utilitarian character. 
A gold mine concession was given to a German syndicate, a 
Chinese Language School and other schools were founded 
and the difficult w*ork of cleaning out the Peking Pass was 
completed. It was announced that Chinnampo and Mokpo 
would be opened to trade in the Autumn. The second 
feature was the steady growth of the conservative element 
which was eventually to resume complete control of the 
government. An early as May of this year the editor of the 
Korean Repository said with truth *‘The collapse is as com- 
plete as it is pathetic. After the King came to the Russian 
Legation the rush of the reform movement could not be 
stayed at once nor even deflected. But soon there came the 
inevitable reaction. Reforms came to be spoken of less and 
less frequently. There was a decided movement backwards 
toward the old, well-beaten paths. But it was impossible to 
reestablish the old order of things eutirely. We come then 
to the period of the revision of laws. Shortly after the King 
removed to the new palace an edict was put forth ordering 
the appointment of a Commission for the Revision of the 
Laws. This was received with satisfaction by the friends of 
progress. This commission contained the names of many 
prominent men sneh as Kim Pyung-si, Pak Chflug-yang and 
Yi Wati-yong as well as the names of Dr. Brown, General 
Oreathonse, Mr. Legendre and Dr. Jaisohn.*' But by the 
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twelfth of April the whole thing was dropped and the strong 
hopes of the friends of Korea were again dashed to the 
ground. The third feature of this period is the growing 
importance of Russian influence in Seoul. The training of 
the Korean army had already been taken out of Japanese 
hands and given to Russians and in August thirteen more 
Russian military instructors were imported. It was plain 
that Russia meant to carry out an active policy in Korea. 
Russian admirals, including. Admiral Alexeied, made fre- 
quent visits to Seoul, and at last Russia made public avowal 
of her purposes, when she removed Mr. Waeber, who bad 
served her so long and faithfullv here and sent Mr. A. de 
Speyer to take his place. There was an immediate and 
ominous change in the toue which Russia assumed. From 
the very first de Speyer showed plainly that he was sent here 
to impart a new vigor to Russo- Korean relations ; that things 
had been going too slow. It is probable that complaints had 
been made because in spite of Russians predominating influence 
at the Korean Court concessions were being given to Americans, 
Germans and others outside. De Speyer soon showed the 
color of his instructions and began a course of brow-beatiug, 
the futility of which mu.st have surprised him. It was on 
September 7th that he arrived, and within a month he had 
begun operations so actively that be attracted the attention 
of the world. In the first place he demanded a coaliug 
station at Fusan on Deer Island which commands the 
entrance to the harbor. This was a blow aimed directly at 
Japan and sure to be resented. It came to nothing. Then 
Mr. Kir Alexeieff arrived from Russia, an agent of the 
Finance Department in St. Petersburg. In the face of the 
fact that Dr. Brown was Chief Conimissioner of Custom and 
Adviser to the Fiuance Department, Mr. Alexeieff was ap- 
pointed by the Foreign Office as director of the Finance 
Department. But the policy of bluff which de Speyer had 
inaugurated was not a success ; he carried it so far that he 
aroused the strong opposithm of other Powers, notably Bog- 
land, and before the end of the year, after only three months 
of incumbency, de Speyer was celled away from Seoul. As 
we shall see, the whole of his work was overthrown in the 
following Spring. 
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But wc must retrace our steps a little and record some 
other interesting events that happened daring the closing 
months of 1897. It was on October 17th that the King went 
to the Imperial Altar and there was crowned Emperor of Tai- 
han. This had been some time in contemplation and as 
Korea was free from foreign suzerainty she hastened, while 
it was time, to declare herself an empire. This step was 
recognized by the treaty powers within a short period and 
so Korea took her place on an equality with China and 
Japan. 

On November 2tst the funeral ceremony of the late 
Queen was held. It was a roost imposing pageant. The 
funeral procession passed at night out of the city to the tomb 
where elaborate preparations had been made, and a large nnm- 
ber of foreigners assembled there to witness the obsequies. 

The situation in Korea as the year' 1898 opened was 
something as follows. The conservatives had things well 
in hand and the Independence Club was passing on to its 
final effort and its final defeat. The work of such men as 
Dr. Jaisohn was still tolerated but the King and the most in- 
fluential oflkrials chafed under the wholesome advice that 
they received and it was evident that the first pretext would 
be eagerly seized for terminating a situation that was getting 
very awkward for both sides. The reaction was illustrated 
in an attack on the Independent by which the Korean postal 
department refused to carry it in the mails. The Russians 
had taken the bull by the horns and were finding that they 
had undertaken more than they could carry through without 
danger of serious complicattons. The Russian government 
saw this and recalled dc Speyer in time to preserve much of 
their influence in Seoul. The Emperor, being now in his 
own palace but with easy access to the Russian Legation, 
seems to have lent bis voice to the checking of the reform 
propaganda and in this be was heartily seconded by his lead- 
ing officials. The most promising aspect of the situation was 
the determined attitude of the British government relative to 
the enforced retirement of Dr. Brown. When it became evi* 
dent that a scarc9el>’ concealed plao was 00 loot to oast British 
and other foreigners in Korea, Great Britain by a single word 
and by a concentration of war vessels at Chemulpo changed 
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twelfth of April the whole thing was dropped and the strong 
hopes of the friends of Korea were again dashed to the 
ground. The third feature of this period is the growing 
importance of Russian influence in Seoul. The training of 
the Korean army had already been taken out of Japanese 
hands and given to Russians and in August thirteen more 
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at the Korean Court concessions were being given to Americans, 
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color of his instructions and began a course of brow-beatiug, 
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we shall see, the whole of his work was overthrown in the 
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of foreign control in Korea, directing the attack apparently 
upon the Russian pretentions: but if so it was unnecessary, 
for by the first of March the Russians decided that their posi- 
tion was untenable or that a temporary withdrawal of pressure 
from Seoul would facilitate op>erations in other directions, and 
so, under cover of a complaint as to the vacillating policy of 
the Korean Oovernment they proposed to remove Mr. Alex* 
eieff from his nucomfortable position vis*a*vis Dr. Brown and 
also take away all the military instructors. Perhaps they 
were under the impression that this startling proposal would 
frighten the Government into making protestations that would 
increase Russian influence here, but if so they were dis- 
appointed for the Government promptly accepted their pro- 
position and dispensed with the services of these mm. No 
doubt the Government had come to look with some anxiety 
Upon the growing influence of Russia here and with the same 
oscillatory motion as of yore made a strong move in the op- 
posite direction when the opportunity came. The Korean 
Government has been nearly as astute as Turkey in playing 
off her “friends” against each other*^^ 

Just one month later April 12th N. Matunine relieved 
Mr.de Speyer, the Russo-Korean bank closed itsdoors, the Rus- 
sian military and other officers took their departure and a very 
strained situation was relieved for the time being. At about 
the same time Dr, Jaisohn was paid off and left the country, 
the management of the Independent falling into other hands. 
This event was important as strowing the hopele.ss state into 
which the Independence Club and all other friends of progress 
had fallen. From this time on the tone of the club grew 
steadily more petulant. The older men in it who saw that 
the time was not ripe for reform withdrew and left the man- 
ttgement of the club and the determination of its policy in 
the hands of 3rounger men who had not the experience neces- 
sary for the handling of such affairs ; and although in Yun* 
Chi*ho. the president of the Club, it bad a clear-headed and 
devoted man he was not able to control the yonng blood that 
had begun to run with something too feverish a course in 
the veins of the society^ The excited state of the public 
mind is proved by the fact that several other daily and weekly 
periodicals sprang up, debating societies flourished and people 
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befifan to talk about thiuflfs. The conservatioufi laid all these 
things up against the Independence Club and awaited their 
time. 

The summer of this year furnished Seoul with some ex- 
citement in the shape of a discovered conspiracy to force the 
King to abdicate, place the Crown Prince on the throne and 
institute a new era in Korean history. The plot, if such it 
may be called, was badly planned and deservedly fell through. 
It was one of the foolish moves called out by the excitement 
engendered in the Independence movement. An KyAng su, 
ex-president of the Independence Club, was the party mainly 
implicated and he saved himself only by promptly decamping 
and putting himself into the hands of the Japanese. 

About the same time the Independence Club came into 
direct opposition to the Government in its strong protest against 
the appointment of the conservative Cho PyAng*sik to the 
vice-presidency of the Council of State. The commotion, en- 
gendered by this, resulted in Mr. Yuu Chi-bo being called be- 
fore the Emperor, where he made a strong appeal in favor of 
the Independence Club and asserted the continued loyalty of 
the club toward His Majesty. Unfortunalely he asserted that 
the Emperor having sanctioned the founding of the club could 
disband it merely by Imperial decree. For the time, this ap- 
peal sufficed and the immediate object of the society was se- 
cured, but the Emperor did not forget that he had it in his 
power to dissolve the club by a single word. As a fact, the 
mere sanction of the founding of the Club gave no more power 
to dissolve it than the wedding ceremony which a clergyman 
performs gives the right in future to dissolve that union. 
There can be no doubt that from this time on the Emperor 
was determined to eliminate this disturbing element at the 
first opportunity. He bad no sympathy with its platform, 
one plank of which was the curtailment of the Imperial 
prerogative. 

August saw the fall of Kim Hong-nyuk, the former Rus- 
sian inteqireter, who ruffled it so proudly at Court on aooount 
of his connection with the Russian Legation. For a year he 
had a good time of it and amassed great wealth, but when 
the Russians withdrew their infiuence in March of this year 
Kim lost all his backing and thenceforward his doom was as 
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sure as fate itself. The gennine noblemen whose honors he 
had filched were on his track and in August he w'as accused, 
dejKJsed and banished. This did not satisfy his enemies how- 
ever, but an opportunity came when on September tenth an 
attempt was m^de to posion the Emperor and the Crown 
Prince. The attempt came near succeeding and in the in- 
vestigation which followed one of the scullions deposed that 
he had been instructed by a friend of Kim Hong-nyuk to 
put something into the coffee. How Kim, away in banish- 
ment. could have had anything to do with it would be hard 
to tell. He may have conceived the plan but the verdict of a 
calm and dispassionate mind roust be that he probably knew 
nothing about it at all. However, in such a case, someone 
must suffer. The criminal must be found; and it is more than 
probable that those who hated Kira Hong-nyuk thought he 
would make an excellent scape-goat. He was tried, con- 
demned and executed. 

About the same time the Emperor came to the conclu- 
sion that he would like to have a foreign body guard. C. 
Greathouse was sent to Shanghai to find the material for this 
guard. Thirty men were picked up, of various ualioualities, 
and they arrived in Seoul on September fifteenth. This 
move cau.sed intense excitement and opposition. The Inde- 
pendence Club was in the fore front of the protest that was 
made. A dozen good arguments were adduced showing why 
this should not be be done, -and so unaminous was the senti- 
ment that the Pmiperor yielded to popular clamor and dis- 
missed the men. but this, again, cannot but have set the Em- 
peror against the Independence Club, inasmuch as they had 
been principally instrumental in thwarting a pet scheme of 
his own. 

The month of September witnessed better things than 
these, however. The Japanese obtained their concession for 
the Seoul- Fusan Railway, an event of great importance every 
way and one that will mean much to Korea. 

In September the Independence Club determined that it 
would be well to put forward a program of work in place of 
the merely destructive criticism which had for some time 
characterized its policy. An appeal was made to the general 
public to assemble, in order to suggest reforms. Whether 
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this was wise or not is a question. A popular assembly in 
Korea is hardly capable of coming to wise conclusions or to 
participate in plans for constructive statesmanship. In ad* 
dition to this an appeal to the people was inevitably constru- 
ed by the conservatives as a desj>erate measure which invited 
revolution. In a sense they were jiistfied in so thinking, for 
the general populace of Korea never has risen in protest un- 
less the evils under which they are suffering have driven 
them to the last court of appeal, mob law. The move was in 
the direction of democracy and no one can judge that the 
people of Korea are ready for any such thing. 

However this may be, a mass meeting was held at Chong- 
no, to which representatives of all classes were called. The 
following articles were formulated aud presented to the 
cabinet for imperial sanction. 

(1) Neither officials nor people shall depiend upon foreign 
aid. but shall do their best to strengthen and uphold the Im- 
perial power. 

(2) All documents pertaining to foreign loans, the hiring 
of foreign soldiers, the granting of concessions, &c., in fact 
every document drawn up between the Korean government 
and a foreign party or firm, shall be signed and sealed by all 
the Ministers of State aud the President of the Privy Council. 

(3) Important offenders shall be punished only after 
they have been given a public trial and ample opportunity to 
defend themselves. 

(4) To His Majesty shall belong the power to appoint 
Ministers, but in case a majority of the cabinet disapproves 
of the Emperor’s nominee he shall not be appointed. 

(5) All sources of revenue and methods of raising taxes 
shall be placed under the control of the Finance Department, 
no other department or officer or corporation being allowed 
to interfere therewith ; and the annual estimates and balances 
shall be made public. 

(6) The existing laws aod regulations shall be enforced 
without fear or favor. 

It will be seen that several of these measures strike di- 
rectly at powers which have been held for centuries by the King 
himself and it cannot be supposed that His Majesty would 
listen willingly to the voice of the common people when they 
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dentaoded stich far-reacbing innovatioas. The whole thing 
was utterly diatastefol to him, but the united voice of the peo- 
ple b a senooft matter. In such a country as Korea the 
dearly announced statement of the common people as to their 
wishes carries with it the implication that they have come to 
the point where they are ready to make trouble if their de- 
mands are not complied with. The intensity of the popular 
feeling was shown in the general closing of shops and in the 
attendance even of women upon the mass meetiog<». The re- 
actionists were seriously startled by these demonstrations, and 
it became necessary to temporize. These demands were not 
such as would involve any immediate changes ; they all look- 
ed to the future. So it was an easy matter simply to comply 
with the demands and wait for the public feeling to subside. 
On the last day of September His Majesty ordered the carry- 
ing out of these six propositions. 

The trouble was that the conservatives felt that they had 
not sufficient physical power to oppose a popular uprising. 
The temporary concession was made with no idea of real com- 
pliance, and was immediately followed by measures for secur- 
ing a counter demonstration. The instrument selected for 
this purpose was the old-time Peddlar’s Guild. This was a de- 
funct institution, but the name survived, and the conserva- 
tives used 4t to bring together a large number of men who 
were ready for any sort of work that would mean pay. These 
were organized into a company whose duty it was to run 
counter to all popular demonstrations like those which had just 
been made. No sooner was this hireling band organized than 
His Majesty, in pursuance of the hint dropped .some months 
before by the President of the Independence Club, ordered 
the disbanding of the Club. From this time on the Inde- 
pendence Club was no longer recognized by the Government 
and was an illegal institution, by the very terms of the un- 
fortunate admission of its President that the Emperor could 
at any time disbaod it by Imperial decree. Mr. Yun Chi- ho 
had by this time come to see that the Club was running to 
dangerous extremes and was likely to cause serious harm ; 
and he and others worked with all their power to curb the 
excitement and secure rational action on the part of the 
members of the Club. But the time when such ooonsels 
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cotild prevail bad already passed. The Clab kaew tluit the 
priiiciplts it advocated were correct and it was angry at the 
stnbborii opposition that it met. It was ready to go to any 
lengths to secure its ends. Pas.sion took the plaoe of judg- 
ment and the overthrow of the opposition loomed larger in 
its view than the accomplishnient of its rational ambitions. 

Instead of dispersing in compliance with the Imperial 
order the assembled Independents went in a body to the 
Police Headquarters and asked to be arrested. This is a 
peculiarly Korean mode of procedure, the idea being that if 
put on trial they would be able to shame their adversaries; 
and incidentally it embarrassed the adminstration, for the 
prisons would not suffice to hold the niultitude that clamored 
for incarceration. The crowd was altogether too large and 
too determined for the Peddlers to attack and another conces- 
sion had to be made. The Independents, for it cm no louger 
be called the Independent Club, offered to disperse on condi- 
tion that they be guaranteed freedom of speech. The 
demand was immediately complied with; anything to disperse 
that angry crowd which under proper leadership might at 
any moment do more than make verbal demands. So ou the 
next day an Imperial decree granted the right of free speech. 
This concession, likewise, was followed by a hurried muster of 
all the peddlars and their more complete organization. 
Backed by official aid and Imperial sanction they were pre- 
pared to come to blows with the people who should assemble 
for the purpose of making further demands upon the Emperor. 

Shortly before ^his the Emperor had consented to the 
proposition that the Independence Club should choose by 
ballot from their own nunib;:r twenty- five men who should 
sit in the Privy Council. This council had for a time ex- 
ercised some influence during the earlier months of Dr. 
Jaisohn's residence in Seoul but it had lost all power and had 
become a limbo to which were politely relegated those whom 
the governnient did not care to use and yet was unwilling to 
dismiss. The edict of the Emperor disbanding the Club 
would be supposed to countenneiid this order for electiou, but 
the Independents themselves did not so view it, sod the day 
set for the election was November 5th. The conservatives 
now deemed themselves strong enough to try condutious 
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with the outlawed Club and before daylight of November 5th 
seventeen of the leading men of the Independence Club were 
arrested and lodged in jail. Mr. Yun, the president, nar- 
rowly escaped arrest. It was afterwards ascertained that 
the plan of the captors was to kill the president of the Club 
before he could receive aid from the enraged people. 

When morning came and the arrest became known the 
city hummed like a bee-hive. A surging crowd was massed 
in front of the Supreme Court demanding loudly the release 
of the prisoners who had been accused, so the anonymous 
placards announced, of conspiring to establish a republic 1 
Again the popular feeling was too strong for the courage of 
the peddlar thugs and they remained in the back-ground. 
Theagitation continued all that day and the next, and the next, 
until the authorities were either frightened into submission 
or, deeming that they had shown the Independents a glimpse 
of what they might expect, released the arrested men. But 
the Independents, so far from being cowed, hailed this 
as a vindication of their policy and attempted to follow up 
the defeat of the conservatives by demanding the arjest and 
punishment of the people who had played the trick upon the 
Club. As these men were very prominent officials and bad 
the ear of the Emperor it was not possible to obtain the re- 
dress demanded. So the month of November wore away in a 
ferment of excitement. Popular meetings were frequent but 
the crowd had not the determination to come to conclusions 
with the government. The conservatives saw this and with 
utmost nicety gauged the resisting power of the malcontents. 
The offensive tactics of the latter were confined merely to 
free speech and the conservatives determined to sec what 
they would do when on the defensive. Accordingly on the 
tuoroing of November 21st a baud of ruffians, the so-called 
peddlars, attacked the people who had gathered as usual to 
discuss the stirring questions of the times. Weapons were 
used and a number of people were injured. The Indepndents 
bad never contemplated the use of force, and this brutal as- 
sault aroused the ire of the whole people, most of 
whom had not as yet taken sides. Serious hand to hand 
fights occurred in varioti> parts of the city arxi the ))eddlars, 
conscious that even their most murderous attacks would be 
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condoned in high places, attempted to whip the people into 
something like quietude. 

On the 26th of November in the midst of this chaotic 
state of things the Emperor granted a great general audience 
outside the great gate of the palace. The ludependence 
Club was there in force, and foreign representatives and a 
large number of other foreign residents. It was a little 
Runnymede but with a different ending. Yun Chi>bo was 
naturally the spokesman of the Independence party. He 
made a manly and temperate statement of the position of bis 
constituents. He denounced the armed attacks of the ped- 
dlars upon people who intended no violence but only desired 
the fulhllroent of solemnly made pledges. He called to ac- 
count those who imputed to the Independence Club traitorous 
designs. He urged that the legal existence of the Club 
should be again established by Imperial decree and that the 
six measures so definitely and distinctly promised by His 
Majesty should be carried out There was no possible 
argument to oppose to these requests and the Emperor 
promised to shape the policy of the government in line with 
these suggestions. Again it was mere promise, made to tide 
over an actual and present difficulty. The Independence 
people should have recognized this. The Emperor was sur- 
rounded by men inimical to the reform program, they had 
the police and the array back of them as well a? the peddlars. 
The Independence party had not a single prominent re- 
presentative in any really responsible and influential gov- 
ernment office. They simply had right and tbe precarious voice 
of Korean popular feeling behind them. What was necessary 
was a campaign of education. Tbe program advocated was 
one that could be carried out only onder a government whose 
personnel was at least approximately up to tbe standard of 
that program. This could be claimed of only two or three 
members of the Independence Club. Having secured this 
public promise of His Majesty the club should have waited 
patiently to see what would happen and if tbe promises were 
not kept they should have waited and worked for a time 
when public sentiment among the leading men would compel 
reform. But as Mr. Yun himself confesses, ‘*Tbe popular 
meetings bad gone beyond tbe control of the Indepedcuce 
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Cltib sod in the fsce of strong advice to the contrry they 
were resumed on December 6th and their language became 
careless and impudent. On the sixteenth of December the 
Privy Council recommended the recall of Pak Yong-hyo from 
Japan. The popular meeting had the imprudence to endorse 
this action. The more conservative portion of the people 
revolted against the very mention of the name. Suspicion 
was excited that the popular agitations had been started in 
the interests of Pak Yong-hyo and they instantly lost the 
sympathy of the people." The enemies of the^ liberal party 
had probably used this argument to its fullest extent, and 
when it was seen that the Independence movement had at 
last been deprived of its strongest support, the popular voice, 
its enemies came down u|)on it with cruel force. In spite of 
voluble promises to the contrary large numbers of the 
reform party were arrested and thrown into prison; not, to 
be sure, on the change of being members of this party, but 
on trumped-up charges of various kinds, especially, that of 
being accessory to the plan of bringing back Pak Yong-hyo. 
And thus came to an end a political party whose aims were 
of the highest character, whose methods were entirely 
peaceable but whose principles were so far in advance of the 
times that from the very first there was no human probability 
of success. But, as Mr. Yun Chi-ho said, though the party 
dies the principles which it held will live and eventually 
succeed. 

The year 1899 opened with political matters in a more 
quiet state than for some years past, owing to the violent re> 
prension of the Independence Club and the liberal movement. 
TbeSjudgment of the future will be that at this point Japan 
made a serious mistake of omission. The aims and purposes 
of the Independence party were directly in line with Japan- 
ese interests here and if that powerful government bad act* 
ivdy interested itself in the success of the movement and had 
taken it for granted that the plan was to be definitely carried 
out the succeeding Years would have made very different his- 
tory than they did.^But during all this time Japan seems to 
have rrtiivd into comparative quietude, perhaps because she 
saw the coming of her inevitable struggle with Russia and 
was not willing to hasten matters by coming into presuituro 
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conflict with the northern power in Korea, pending the com- 
pletion of her preparations for the supreme struggle. 

Through all this period Russian influence was quietly at 
work securing its hold upon the Korean Court and upon such 
members of the government as it could win over. The gen- 
eral populace was always suspicious of her, however, and al- 
ways preferred the rougher hand of Japan to the soft but 
heavy band of Russia. The progress of the Russian plans was 
illustrated when in January of 1899 a mission of the Greek 
Church was established in Seoul. This suggests some re- 
marks upon the general subject of mission work in Korea. 
The Presbyterian Church of Ameiica bad established work 
here in 1884: the Methodist Episcopal Church of America be- 
gan w'ork in 1885; the Australian Presbyterian Church in 
1889; The English Church Mission in 1890; the Southern 
Presbyterian Church of America in 1892; the Southern 
Methodist Church of America in 1896 ; the Canadian Pres- 
byterian Mission in 1898. Besides these there was indepen- 
•dent work under some smaller bodies including one Baptist 
organization and one college mission. When the last year 
of the 19th century opened these missions bad all become 
firmly established, and important centres of mission work 
were found all over the country, especially in Seoul. Che- 
mulpo, Pycng-yang, Fusan, Wonsan, Chfin-ju, Kunsan, 
Mokpo; Ti gu and Song-do. From the very first the Pro- 
testant Missions adopted the principle of non-interferance 
with political affairs and with the ordinary course of justice 
in Korean courts, ^t has not always been possible to follow 
this principle implicitly but the people have come to learn 
that connection with a Protestant Christian Church will not 
absolve them from their duties and obligations toward their 
own government nor shield them from the results of mis- 
conduct. It has been found that the Korean temperament 
makes him easily accessible to the rational idealism of 
Christianity. From the very first the form of Christianity 
presented by the Protestant missionaries took hold of the 
Korears with great power and by the end of the first fifteen 
years of work the various missions had some twenty thousand 
adherents. The northern station of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion in Korea atuined world-wide notice as being, so far 
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as ho man estimate can go, the most saccessfol mission station 
in the world ; and this not merely because of the number of 
people received into Church connection but because of the 
striking lesnlts obtained along the line of self support and 
independent Christian work. Hospitals were established in 
Seonh Fosau, Wonsan, Pyeng-yang, Ti-gu and Chemolpo, 
and schools of various grades both for boys and girls were 
established in almost every mission station, ^flie work of 
Bible translation was carried on steadily until by the end of 
1899 the whole of the New Testament was put in the hands 
of the people at least in tentative form. The Korean Re- 
ligious Tract Society, established early in the last decade of 
the century, did heroic work in putting forth Christian 
literature of all kinds. Literary work was represented in 
various grammars and manuals of Korean, several hymnals, 
an unabridged dictionary and the publication of a monthly 
magazine in English called The Korean Repository, 

Before going forward into the new century we should 
note some of the more important material advances that* 
Korea had made. Railway concessions for some 600 miles 
of track had been granted, half to Japanese and half to a 
French syndiaite; several new and important ports had been 
opened, bringing the total number up to ten, inclusive of 
Seoul and Pyeng-yang ; mining concessions had been given 
to Americans, English, Germans, French and Japanese, two 
of which had proved at least reasonably successful ; timber 
and whaling concessions had been given to Russians on the 
east side of the peninsula and important fishing rights had 
been given to the Japanese ; an attempt at a general system 
of education bad been made throughout the country and the 
work of publishing text books was being pushed ; students 
were sent abroad to acquire a finished education and 
legations at all the most important political centers were 
established; an attempt at a better currency bad been 
made, though it was vitiated by official corruption and the 
operations of counterfeiters; trade had steadily increased 
and the imports and exports of Korea passed beyond the 
negligeable stage; an excellent postal system had been 
inaugurated under foreign supervision, and Korea had en- 
tered the Postal Union. 
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Thus It will be seen that in spite of til domestic political 
complications and disconragements the country was making 
deSnite advance along some lines. The leaven had begun 
to work and no conservatism on the part of the public leaders 
could stop the ferment. 

The necrology of the closing jrea*' of the century con- 
tains the names of Mr. Legender and Mr. Greathouse^ the 
latter of whom, as legal adviser to the government, did ex- 
cellent work in his department and was recognised by his 
employers as an able and efficient man in his official capacity. 


Chapter XXIV. 

Russian tactics ...murder of An (CySnf;-BU . .the Boxer troubles.... 
evidences of advancemeut .the career of Kim YSng-jin — the 

rise of Yi Yong-ik . .his methods of collecting money sale of 

Rose Island to Japanese . . .attempt to remove J. McLeavy Brown 
. .establishment of Greek Church Mission . . .French interests in 
Korea growing. . . .the French Loan . . . Yi Yong-ik makes a nickel 
currency. . . . the famine of 1901 . . the import of Annam rice. . . . 
tension between Russia and Japan increasing. . . material advances 

of 1901 deterioration Buddhism on the increase theceo- 

traliution of all power . the use of special tax commissioners . . . 
the Russo- Korean agreement about Masanpo . . .useless employees. 

The return to Seoul of M. Pavlow on Jan. 15, 1900, 
marked the definite beginning of that train of events which 
led up to the declaration of war by the Japanese in 1904. 
The Russians had been induced, two years previously, to re- 
move the heavy pressure which they had brought to bear 
upon the government, bat it was only a change of method. 
They were now to adopt a policy of pure intrigue and by 
holding in power Koreans who were hostile to the Japanese 
to harrass and injure Japanese interests in every way 
possible. 

At this same time we see a clear indication of the trend 
of evenU in the return to Korea of An Kyfing-su and Kwan 
Yttag-jin, two of the best men that late years had developed 
in Korea. They had been dsarged with connection with the 
plot to compass the abdicatioo of His Bdajesty, and had taken 
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refuge in Japan. Now on the promise of the government 
that they should have a perfectly fair trial and on the 
guarantee of protection by the Japanese they returned boldly 
to Korea and presented themselves for trial. They were 
strong men and they had to be reckoned with. They strong- 
ly favored Japanese influence and the reforms that that in- 
fluence was supposed to embody. In fact they were thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the best motives of the defunct 
Independence Club. An Kyflng*su returned on January fif- 
teenth and was held in detention until May sixteenth when 
Kwan YQng-jin returned. They were to stand a fair trial, 
but.on the night of the twenty seventh of May they were 
both strangled secretly in the prison. No more dastardly 
crime ever stained the annals of this or any other govern- 
ment. Induced to return on the promise of a fair trial they 
were trapped and murdered. The reactionists looked upon 
this as a signal victory, and indeed it was such, for it indi- 
cated clearly that a man was not safe even when he had the 
guarantee of the Japanese authorities. Nor would it be dif- 
ficult to indicate the source from which the government 
obtained the courage thus to flout the Japanese. 

As the summer came on, all interest in things Korean 
was held in suspension while the great uprising in China 
swelled to such monstrous proportions and the investment of 
Peking and the siege of the foreign legations there left the 
world no time to care for or think of other things. There were 
fears that the boxer movement would be contagions and that 
it would spread to Korea. Indeed it was reported in the 
middle of July that the infection had reached northern Korea ; 
but fortunately this proved false. 

In spite of the reactionary policy of ibe government 
progress continued to be made on certain lines, just as the 
momentum of a railway train cannot be checked the moment 
the brakes are applied. A distinguished French legalist was 
employed as adviser to the Law Department ; mining conces- 
sions were granted to British, French and Japanese syndi- 
cates ; the Government Middle School was established ; the 
Seottl-Chemulpo Railway was formally opened; A French 
teacher was engaged to open a School of Mines; a represen- 
tative was sent to the great Paris Exposition. 
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This year 1900 was the heyday of another parvenu in the 
person of Kim Yftug-jun. He was a man without any back- 
ing except bis own colossal effrontery. He had acquired in- 
fluence by his ability to get together considerable sums of 
money irrespective of the methods employed. Scores of 
wealthy men were haled to prison on one pretext or another 
and were released only upon the payment of a heavy 
sum. He was a man of cousiderable force of character 
but like so many adventurers in Korea he was lured by his 
successes into a false feeling of security and he forgot that 
the history of this country is full of just such cases and that 
they inevitably end in violent death. Even the fate of Kim 
Hong-nyuk did not deter him, though his case was almost the 
counterpart of that victim of his own overweening ambitions. 
Against Kim Ydog-jun was ranged the whol6 nobility of the 
country who waited with what patience they could until his 
power to extort money began to wane, and then fell upon him 
like wolves upon a belated traveler at ni^bt. But it was not 
until the opening of the new year 1901 that he was deposed, 
tried and killed in a most horrible manner. After excruciat- 
ing tortures he was at last strangled to death. 

But even as this act was perpetrated aud the fate of all 
such adventurers was again illustrated, another man of the 
same ilk was pressing to the fore. This was Yi Yoog-ik,who 
had once been the major domo of one of the high officials and 
in that capacity had learned how to do all sorts of interesting, 
if unscrupulous, things. He was prominent in a felonious 
attempt to cheat the ginseng farmers of Song-do out of thou- 
sands, back in the eighties. He was an ignorant boor and 
even when rolling in oppulence failed to make himself pre- 
sentable in dress or manner. He was praised by some for his 
scorn of luxury and because he made no attempt to board 
the money that he bled from the veins of the people. The 
reason he did not hoard it was the same that makes the farmer 
sow bis seed, that he may reap a hundred-fold. Yi Yong-ik 
sowed bis golden seed in fertile soil and it yielded him a 
thousand fold. 

One of his favorite methods of obtaining money for bis 
patron was to canse the arrest of shoals of former prefects 
who lor one canse or another bad failed to torn into the public 
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treasury the complete amount noniiDally lerfed upon their 
respective districts. These arrears went back several years 
and many of them were for cause. Either famine or flood or 
some other calamity had made it impossible for the people to 
pay the entire amount of their taxes. There were many 
cases, without doubt, in which it was right to demand the 
money from the ex -prefects, for they had “eaten** it them- 
selves; but there were also many cases in which it was a 
genuine hardship. Literally hundreds of men were haled 
before a court and made to pay over large sums of money, 
in default of which their property was seized as well as that of 
their relatives. In exact proportion as the huge sums 
thus extorted paved his way to favor in high places, in that 
same proportion it drove the people to desperation. The 
taking off of Kim Yflng-jin, so far from warning this man, 
only opened a larger door for the exercise of bis peculiar 
abilities, and it may be said that the official career of Yi 
Yong-ik began with the opening of 1901. 

In March a Japanese resident of Chemulpo claimed to 
have purchased the whole of Roze Island in the harbor of 
Chemulpo. The matter made a great stir, for it was plain 
that someone had assumed the responsibility of selling the 
island to the Japanese. This was the signal for a sweeping 
investigation which was so manipulated by powerful parties 
that the real perpetrators of the outrage were desraissed as 
guiltless, but a side-issue which arose in regard to certain 
threatening letters that were seat to the foreign legations 
was made a peg upon which to hang the seizure, trial and ex- 
ecution of Kim Ying-jun as before mentioned. Min YOng- 
ju was the roan who sold the island to the Japanese and he 
finally had to pnt down Y$$fOoo and buy it back. 

Russia made steady advances toward her ultimate goal 
during the year 1901. In the Spring some buildings in con* 
aection with the palace were to be erected and the Chief 
Commissioner of Customs, J. McLeavy Brown, C. M. G , was 
ordered to vacate his house on the enstoms compound at 
short notice. Soldiers even forced their way into his bouse* 
This affront was a serious one and one that the Koreans 
would never have dared to give had they not felt that they 
had behind them a power that would see them through* 
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The British authorities soon convinced the government that 
stich tactics cootd be easily met and it had to retreat with 
some loss of dignity. 

The Rns-sian Church established itself in Seoul at this 
time and took active steps to start a propaganda in Korea. 
Considerable disturbance was caused in the «Southern prov- 
inces by Koreans who had become Russian subjects pretend- 
ing to be agents of the Russian church and collecting from 
the people large sums of money by intimidation. For 
many months the Russians tried to induce the Koreans to 
allow the Korean telegraph lines in the North-east to be 
connected with the Russian line from Vladivostock. Why 
this should not be done we cannot sec but evidently the Ko- 
reans considered it a national danger and. try as they might, 
the Russians never really succeeded in making the connection. 

The Russians and French were naturally working to- 
gether in the peninsula and when Russia adopted the 
principle of withdrawing her military instructors from Korea 
she so manipulated the wires that the government threw 
many positions into the hands of the French. For the next 
three years the French population of Seoul increased many- 
fold. Many of the French gentlemen employed by the 
government were thoroughly competent and rendered good 
service but their presence tended to add to the tension be- 
tween Japan and Russia, for it was quite plain that all their 
influence would be thrown in the scale on Russia’s side. 
The attempt to loan the Korean Government Y5 axx>,ooo was 
pushed with desperate vigor for many months by the French, 
but divided connsels prevented the final consummation of the 
loan and the French thus failed to secure the strong leverage 
which a heavy loan always gives to the creditor. Yi Yong- 
ik who had become more or less of a Russian tool was 
pointedly accused by the Japanese of being in favor of the 
French loan but he vigorously denied it. It is generally 
admitted that Yi Yong-ik was something of u mystery even 
to his most intimate acquainunces and just bow far be really 
favored the Russian side will never be known, but it is cer- 
tian that he assumed a more and more hostile attitude toward 
the Japanese as the months went by, an attitude which 
brought him into violent conflict with them, as we shall sea. 
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Yi Yong ik posed as a master in finance, whatever else he 
may or may not have been, and in 1901 he began themintingof 
the Korean nickel piece. No greater monetary disaster ever 
overtook this country. Even the de.sperate measures taken 
by the Regent thirty years before had not shaken the mone- 
tary system as this did. The Regent introduced the wretch- 
ed five-cash piece which did enormous harm but that five- 
cash piece was of too small face value to be worth counter- 
feiting. The nickel was the ideal coin to tempt the counter- 
feiter. for its intrinsic value was not so great as to require the 
employment of a large amount of capital and yet its face 
value was sufficient to pay for the labor and time expended. 
The effects of this departure will be noted in their place. 

In the summer of 1901 Yi Yong-ik performed one act 
that, in the eyes of the people, covered a multitude of other 
sins. It was a year of great scarcity. The Korean farmers 
raised barely enough grain for domestic consumption and in 
order to prevent this grain from being taken out of the coun- 
try the government proclaimed an embargo on its export. In 
spite of the fact that Japan was enjoying an unusually good 
crop and did not really need the Korean product, the Japan- 
ese authorities, in the interest of the Japanese exporters in 
Korea, brought pressure to bear upon the Korean governnvent 
to raise the embargo, utterly regardless of the interests of the 
Korean people. As it turned out however, the enhanced price 
in Korea due to the famine and the cutting of a full crop in 
Japan prevented the export of rice. But Yi Yong-ik saw that 
there would inevitably be a shortage in Seoul and with much 
forethought he sent and im(>orted a large amount of Annam 
rice and put it on the market at a price so reasonable that 
the people were highly gratified. From that time on when- 
ever the mistakes of Yi Yong-ik were cited there was 
always someone to offer the extenuation of that Annam 
rice. It was a most clever and successful appeal to popular 
favor. 

All through this year 1901 were heard the distant rum- 
blings of that storm that was to brelik three years later. 
Every movement of the Russians by land or sea was watched 
with a fascinated attention and every proposition of the Japan- 
ese was dosely scrntiniied. As a fact the war was already in 
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existence, only it had not been declared. Even then Japan- 
ese agents were swarming all over Manchtiria gaining exact 
information of its geography and products and Japan was 
hastening the preparation of her navy for the straggle that 
she felt to he inevitable. 

As the year 1901 came to a close the tension was begin* 
ning to lie felt. People were asking how much longer Japan 
would acquiesce in the insolent encroachments of Russia. But 
the time was not yet. As for material advances the year had 
seen not a few. Seoul had been supplied with electric light. 
The SeouUFusan Railway had been begun. Plans for the 
Seoul- Wiju Railway had been drawn up. Mokpo had been 
supplied with a splendid sea-wall. Building had gone on 
apace in the capital and even a scheme for a system of water- 
works for the city had been worked out and had received 
the sanction of the government. Education had gone from 
bad to worse and at one time wheu retrenchment seemed 
necessary it was even suggested to close some of the schools, 
but better counsels prevailed and this form of suicide was 
rejected. 

With the opening of the year 1902 there were several in- 
dications that the general morale of the government waS de- 
teriorating The first was a very determined attempt to re- 
vive the Buddhist cult. The Emperor consented to the es- 
tablishment of a great central monastery for the whole coun- 
try in the vicinity of Seoul, and in it was installed a Buddhist 
High Priest in Chief who was to control the whole Buddhist 
Church in the land. It was a ludicrous attempt, for Bud- 
dhism in Korea is dead so far as any genuine influence is con- 
cerned. Mixed with the native spirit- worship it has its mil- 
lions of devotees, but so far as becoming a fashionable cult is 
concerned nothing is more unlikely. But it has been the 
case for over a thousand years that wheu things have gone 
badly in the government there has been a harking back to the 
old Buddbi.st mummery, to fortune-tellers, geomancers and the 
like, and the only significance of this attempt was to prove 
that there was something “rotten in Denmark." 

Another evidence was the constant and successful at- 
tempt to centralize the power of the Government in the hands 
of the Emperor. The overthrow of the Independence Party, 
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whose main tenet was curtailment of the Imperial preroga- 
tive, gave a new impulse to the enlargement of that prerogative 
so that in the year 1901 we 6nd almost all the government 
business transacted in the Palace itself. The various min- 
isters of state could do nothing on their own initiative. 
Everything was centered in the throne and in two or three 
favorites who stood near the throne. Of these Yi Yong ik 
»vas the most prominent. 

A third evidence of deterioration was the methods adopt- 
ed to fill the coffers of the Household treasury. The pre- 
vious year had been a bad one. Out of a possible twelve 
million dollars of revenue only seven million could be 
collected. There was great distress all over the country and 
the pinch was felt in the palace. Special inspectors and 
agents were therefore sent to the country armed with au- 
thority from the Emperor to collect money for the House- 
hold treasury. These men adopted any and every means to 
accomplish their work and this added very materially to the 
discontent of the people. Tlie prefects were very loath to 
forego a fraction of the taxation, because they saw' how 
previous prefects w’ere being mulcted because of failure to 
collect the full amount, and so betw'een the prefect and the 
special agents the people seemed to be promised a rather bad 
time. In fact it caused such an outcry on every side that 
the government at last reluctantly recalled the special 
agents. 

Pearly in the year the fact was made public that Korea 
had entered into an agreement with Russia whereby it was 
guaranteed that no land at Masanpo or on the island of Ko je 
at its entrance should ever be sold or permanently leased to 
any foreign Power. Russia had already secured a coaling 
station there and it was generally understood, the world 
over, that Russia had special interest in that remarkably 
fine harbor. Avowedly this was merely for pacific purposes, 
but the pains which Russia took to make a secret agreement 
with Korea debarring other Powers from privileges similar to 
those which she had acquired, naturally aroused the suspic- 
ions of the Japanese and of the Koreans themselves, those of 
them that had not been in the secret ; and this step, inimical 
to Japan as it undoubtedly was, probably helped to hasten the 
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final catastrophe. Meanwhile Russian subjects were taking 
advantage of the influential position of their Government in 
Seoul and through mini«:teral influence some glass-makers, 
iron-workers and weavers were employed bv the Government 
without the smallest orobability of their ever doing 
anvthiiig in any of these lines. In fact at about this time the 
Government was ifidnced to take on quite a large number 
of Russians and Russian sympathi‘:ers who never were able 
to render anv service whate’^er in lieu of their pay. In many 
ca«es the most cursory investigation would have shown that 
such would inevitably be the result. It is difficult to evade 
the conclusion that the Government was deliberately 
exploited. 

It was in the spring of this year that the project began to 
be seriously discussed in Japan of colonizing portions of 
Korea with Japanese, and a society or compati'^ was formed 
in Tokyo with this as its avowed purpose. This naturally 
evoked a good deal of feeling in Korea where the Japanese 
were not at the time enjoying any considerable influence at 
court. The fact then came out for the first time, and has 
l)een further emphasized since, that the Kor^^an, whatever he 
niav feel for his Government, is passionately attached to the 
soil. 

But at this time another and a far greater surf)rise was in 
store for the world. It w'as the announcement ol a defensive 
alliance between Japan and Great Britain. By the terms of 
this agreement Japan and great Britain guaranteed to insure 
the independence of Korea and the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire. tl,The tremendous influence of this histone document 
was felt at once in every capital of Euiope and in every cap- 
ital, port and village of the Far East. It stung the lethargic 
to life and it cansed the rashly enthusiaatic to stop and think. 
There can be no manner of doubt that this alliance was one 
of the necessary steps in preparing for the war which Japan 
already foresaw on the horizon. It indicated clearly to Rus- 
sia that her continued occupation of Manchuria and her con- 
tinued encroachments upon Korea would be called in question 
at some not distant dav. But she was blind to the warning. 
This convention bound Great Britain to aid Japan in defen- 
sive operations and to work with her to the preservation of 
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Korean independence and the integrity of China. It will be 
seen, therefore, that Japan gave np once and for all any 
thought that she might previously have had of impairing the 
independence of this country and any move in that direction 
would absolve Great Britain from all obligations due to the 
signing of the agreement. 

The year had but just begun when the operations of 
counterfeiters of nickel coins became so flagrant as to demand 
the attention of all who were interested in trade in the pen- 
insula. Japan had most at stake and Russia had least, and 
this explains why the Russian authorities applauded the work 
of Yi Yong-ik and encouraged him to continue and increase 
the issue of such coinage. In March matters had come to 
such a pass that the foreign representatives, irrespective of 
partisan lines, met and discussed ways and means for over- 
coming the difficulty. After careful deliberation they framed 
a set of recommendations which were sent to the Government. 
These urged the discontinuance of this nickel coinage, the 
withdrawal from circulation of spurious coins and stringent 
laws against counterfeiting. But this was of little or no 
avail. The Government was making a five cent coin at a 
cost of less than two cents and consequently the counterfeiters 
with good tools could make as good a coin as the Government 
and still realize enormously on the operation. It was impos- 
sible to detect the counterfeited coins, in many cases, and so 
there was no possibility of withdrawing them from circulation. 
The heavy drop in exchange was not due so much to the 
counterfeiting as to the fact that the intrinsic value of the 
coin was nothing like as much as the face value, and by an 
immutable law of finance as well as of human nature it fell to 
a ruinous discount. But even this would not have .worked 
havoc with trade if. having fallen, the discredited coinage 
would stay fallen, but it bad the curious trick of rising and 
falling with such sudden fluctuations that business became a 
mere gamble, and the heavy interests of Japanese aod Chinese 
merchants were nearly at a standstill. 
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Chapter XXV. 

Tae Japanete Bank iaans notes . . .Independence Club acate . . .ligbt- 
faonses. . . .Opening of work on Seoul- Wiju R.R. . .. combination 
against Yi Yong-ik be is accused and degraded . . rescued by 
Russian guard. . . protest of the Japanese against his return — Yi 
Keun-t^ik Russian complacency . . . Russian policy in the Par 
East . . .contrast between Russia's and Japan's aims. 

At this point the First Bank of Japan, called the Dai 
Ichi Ginko, brought np a scheme for putting out an issue of 
special bank notes that would not circulate outside of Korea. 
Korea was importing much more than she exported and the 
balance of trade being against her it was impossible to keep 
Japanese paper in the country in sufficient quantities to carry 
on ordinary local trade. For this reason the bank received 
the sanction of the Korean Government to put out this issue 
of bank paper which could not be sent abroad but would be 
extremely useful as a local currency. This was done and it 
was found to work admirably. The Koreans had confidence 
in this money and it circulated freely. It had two advantages 
not enjoyed by auy form of Korean currency, namely, it was 
a stable currency and suffered no fluctuations and it was in 
large enough denominations to make it possible to transfer a 
thousand dollars from one man’s pocket to that of another 
without employing a string of pack-ponies to carry the 
stuff. 

But we must retrace our steps and note some other 
events of interest that happened in the spring months. One 
of these was the scare in government circles over the report- 
ed revival of the Independence Club under the encourage- 
ment of a so-called Korean Party in Tokyo, to which it was 
believed some Korean political refugees belonged. A great 
stir was made in Seoul and several men were arrested, bnt 
there was no evidence that would pay sifting, and though it 
was evident that the government would have been glad to 
find a true bill against some of the men who were arrested it 
was forced by lack of evidence to let them go. The inci- 
dent was of importance only as showing the extreme sen- 
sitiveness of the government on the point, and its determi- 
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oation. now that the Independence Party was down, to keep 
it down. 

The one important material improvement of the year 
was the adoption of a plan for the bnildinR of some thirty 
light-honses on the coast of Korea. Ever since the opening 
np of foreign trade the lack of proper lights especially on the 
western coast had been a matter of growing concern to 
shipping companies. This concern was warranted by the 
dangerous nature of the coast where high tides, a perfect net- 
work of islands and oft-prevailing fogs made navigation a 
most difficult and dangerous matter. The fact that light- 
houses ought to have been built ten years ago does not de- 
tract from the merit of those who at last took the matter in 
hand and pushed it to an issue 

The month of Mav witnessed a spectacular event in the 
ceremony of the formal opening of work on the Seoul- Wiju 
Railway. The spirit was willing but the flesh was weak. 
Neither French nor Russian money was forthcoming to push 
the work, and so the Korean government was invited to fin- 
ance the scheme. Yi Yong-ik was made president of the 
company and if there had been a few thousand more ex- 
prefects to mulct he might have raised enough money to 
carry the road a few miles ; but it is much to be feared that 
his financial abilitv, so tenderly touched upon by the Japan- 
ese Minister in his speech on that “ansprdous occasion,” was 
scarcely sufficient for the work, and the plan was not com- 
pleted. There is much reason to believe that this whole 
operation was mainly a scheme on the part of the Rus- 
sians to preempt the ground in order to keep the Japanese 
out. 

As the year wore toward its close the usurpation of num- 
erous offices by Yi Yong-ik and his assumption of complete 
control in the palace bore its legitimate fruit in the intense 
hatred of four- fifths of the entire official class. He was 
looked upon as but one more victim destined to the same 
fate which had overtaken Kim Hong-nytik and kMm YOng- 
jun. But in his case the difficulties were much greater. 
Yi Yong-ik had put away in some safe place an enormous 
amount of Government money and he held it as a hostage 
for his personal safety. Until that money was safely lo the 
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Chapter XXV. 

Tae Japanete Bank iaans notes . . .Independence Club acate . . .ligbt- 
faonses. . . .Opening of work on Seoul- Wiju R.R. . .. combination 
against Yi Yong-ik be is accused and degraded . . rescued by 
Russian guard. . . protest of the Japanese against his return — Yi 
Keun-t^ik Russian complacency . . . Russian policy in the Par 
East . . .contrast between Russia's and Japan's aims. 

At this point the First Bank of Japan, called the Dai 
Ichi Ginko, brought np a scheme for putting out an issue of 
special bank notes that would not circulate outside of Korea. 
Korea was importing much more than she exported and the 
balance of trade being against her it was impossible to keep 
Japanese paper in the country in sufficient quantities to carry 
on ordinary local trade. For this reason the bank received 
the sanction of the Korean Government to put out this issue 
of bank paper which could not be sent abroad but would be 
extremely useful as a local currency. This was done and it 
was found to work admirably. The Koreans had confidence 
in this money and it circulated freely. It had two advantages 
not enjoyed by auy form of Korean currency, namely, it was 
a stable currency and suffered no fluctuations and it was in 
large enough denominations to make it possible to transfer a 
thousand dollars from one man’s pocket to that of another 
without employing a string of pack-ponies to carry the 
stuff. 

But we must retrace our steps and note some other 
events of interest that happened in the spring months. One 
of these was the scare in government circles over the report- 
ed revival of the Independence Club under the encourage- 
ment of a so-called Korean Party in Tokyo, to which it was 
believed some Korean political refugees belonged. A great 
stir was made in Seoul and several men were arrested, bnt 
there was no evidence that would pay sifting, and though it 
was evident that the government would have been glad to 
find a true bill against some of the men who were arrested it 
was forced by lack of evidence to let them go. The inci- 
dent was of importance only as showing the extreme sen- 
sitiveness of the government on the point, and its determi- 
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Minifiter heard a rumor that something; insulting had been 
said. They called up the nephew of Lady Otn and from hini 
learned the damning facts. They also knew well enough 
that no insult had been intended but here was a "case'' to 
be worked to its fullest capacity. The most sanguine could 
not hope that the hated favorite would give them a better 
bold upon him than this : for the position of Lady Oni w‘as 
a very delicate one and there had been a dispute on for years 
between the Emperor’s counsellors as to the advisability of 
raising her to the position of Empress. A word against her 
was a most serious matter. 

Everything was now ready for the grand coup and on the 
27th of Novenber fourteen of the highest officials memorialized 
the throne declaring that Yi Yong ik was a traitor and must 
be condemned and executed at once. His Majesty suggested 
a little delay but on the evening of the same day the same 
men presented a second memorial couched in still stronger 
language, and they followed if up the next morning with a 
third. To their urgent advice was added that of Lady Om 
herself and of many other of the officials. A crowd of offic- 
ials gathered at the palace gate and on their knees awaited the 
decision of the Emperor. There was not a single soul of all 
that crowd but knew that the charge was a mere excuse and 
yet it was nominally valid. It was the will of that powerful 
company against the will of the Emperor. The tension was 
two great and His Majesty at last reluctantly consented, or 
at least expressed consent ; but be first ordered the accused 
to be stripped of all bis honors and to render all his accounts. 
This was nominally as reasonable as was the charge against 
the mail. It was a case of **diamond cut diamond" in which 
the astuteness of the Emperor won. The accusers could not 
object to having the accused disgorge before being executed 
but it was at this very point that they were foiled Yi Yon j- 
Ik’s accounts were purposely in such shape that it would 
have taken a month to examine them, for he alone held the 
key. Nothing can exceed the desperate coolness of the 
man under the awful ordeal. At one point, just after the 
acquiescence of the Emperor, the written sentence of death 
is said to have gone forth but was recalled just as it was to 
have gone out of the palace gates, after which there would 
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have been no recall. No man ever escaped by a narrower 
margin. When Yi Yong-tk presented his accounts the Em- 
peror announced that it would take some days to straighten 
matters out since the accused was the only man to unravel 
theskein. Here was probably the crucial point in the intrigue. 
If the white heat of the day before had been maintained and 
the officials had demanded instant punishment, accounts or 
no accounts, the thing would have been done, but as it hap- 
pened the consciousness of having won relaxed the tension 
to such a degree that the accused gained time. This time 
was utilized by calling in a Russian guard and spiriting the 
accused away to the Russian Legation. This accomplished 
His Majesty suavely announced that the case would be con- 
sidered, but that meanwhile the officials must disperse. 
There were further memorials, resignations en masse, pas- 
sionate recriminations until at last two or three officials who 
had held their peace saw that the game was up and, in order 
to curry favor themselves, offered a counter memorial charg- 
ing Yi Yong-ik*s accusers with indirection. This was 
listened to aud the Prime Minister was deprived of his offic- 
ial rank. This made possible a compromise whereby both 
Yi Yong-ik and the Prime Minister were restored to all their 
former honors and all went * 'merry as a marriage bell.** 
But it was thought best to let Yi Yong-ik travel for bis own 
and his country’s good, so be was made Commissioner to Buy 
Annam Rice, which was itself a pretty piece of diplomacy 
since it recalled prominently to the people the one phase of 
the injured man*s career which they could unhesitatingly 
applaud. He was taken off in a Russian cruiser to Port 
Arthur — to buy Annam riccl 

When be returned to Seoul a few weeks later the Jap- 
anese lodged a strong protest against bis return to political 
power but the Russian authorities made a counter-proposi- 
tion urging that he was the only man capable of handling the 
finances of the country. Under existing circumstances the 
very protest of the Japanese was an argument in his favor 
and he came back into power on the flood tide, backed, as he 
bad never been before, by the fall fiivor of the Russian party. 
They naturally expected substantial payment for having 
saved him, and so far as he was able he liquidated the debt. 
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Meanwhile another man, Yi Keun-t’flk, had risen to 
power through servile adberance to Russian interests. The 
somewhat enigmatical character of Yi Yong-ik made him to 
a certain extent an unknown quantity. Not even the Jap- 
anese considered hin wholly given over to Ru>sia ; but this new 
man was definitely committed to Russian interests and with his 
rise to important position it became evident for the first time 
that the Korean Government had decided to rely upon Russia 
and to reject the aid or the advice of Japau. The end of the 
year I902 may be said to have been the approximate time 
when Japan first realized that all hope of a peaceful solution 
of the Korean problem was gone. One naturally asks why 
Korea took this step, and, while we are still too near the 
event to secure an entirely dispassionate estimate or opinion, 
there seems to be little doubt that it was because Russia 
made ro pretensions, and expessed no desire, to reform the 
administration of the Government. She was perfectly content 
to let things go along in the old way in the peninsula, know- 
ing that this would constantly and increasingly jeopardize the 
interests of Japan while she herself had practically no commer- 
cial interests to suffer. 

The immemoriai policy of Russia in Asia sufficiently 
accounts for her work in Korea. Her policy of gradual 
absorption of native tribes has never held within its purview 
the civilizing or the strengthening of those tribes, uncil they 
have been gathered under her aegis. On the other hand, 
until that has been accomplished she has either waited patient- 
ly for the disintegration of the native tribes or has actually 
aided in such disintegration. History shows no case in which 
Russia has strengthened the hands of another people for the 
sake of profiting by the larger market that would be opened 
up; for until very recently the commercial side of the 
question has scarcely been considered, and even now the 
commercial interests of Russia depend upon an exclusive 
market. So that in any case a dominant political influence 
is the very first step in every move of Russia in the East. 
Why then should Russia have advised administrative or 
monetary or any other reform, since such action would in- 
evitably form a bar to the success of her own ultimate 
pbns? 
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The historiao of the fotore, taking his stand above and 
ont of the smoke of battle, wiU take a dispassionate view of 
the whole situation. He will mark the antecedents of these 
two rival Powers, he will compare their domestic and foreign 
policies, he will weigh the motives that impelled them, he 
will mark the instruments wielded by each and the men 
whom they employed as their intermediaries and agents. 
Then and not till then will it be possible to tell whether the 
present recorders of events are right in asserting that while 
the policies of both Powers are esser.tially selfish the success 
of Russia's policy involves the disintegration and national 
ruin of the peoples she comes in contact with while the suc- 
cess of Japan's policy demands the rehabilitation of the 
Far East. 

Much depended upon the attitude which Korea should 
finally assume toward these two mutually antagonistic 
policies. If she had sided with Japan and had shown a fixed 
determination to resist the encroachments of Russia by adopt- 
ing a policy of internal renovation which would enlist the in- 
terest and command the admiration of the world, the present 
war might have been indefinitely postponed. Whether it could 
have been finally avoided would depend largely upon the 
changes that are taking, place in Russia herself where in 
spite of all repressive agencies education and enlightenment 
are filtering in and causing a gradual change. Here again 
the future historian may be able to say with confidence that 
it was better that the war came when it did in that it 
confirmed Japan in her course of commercial, industrial and 
intellectual expansion, guaranteed China against disintegra- 
tion and opened the eyes of the Russians themselves to their 
need of radical internal reform. And he may be able to say 
that t^e temporary snspension of Korean autonomy was but 
a small price to pay for these enormous benefits to the Far 
Bast and to the world at large. 

Chapter XXVL 

Rstam ai Ti Yong-ik.... Attack on Japanese Bank....G<Mrernfnent 
badcadowtt.... Roman OdboBctioablca in Whaag-hl Province.... 
triaiaatHi*)n....dillicnlty settled ...Korsan stodentsto be aentto 
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Roffia. . . .The RtiBtUn timber concession. . . .Rnssia enters Yong- 

ampo.... Korean prophecies Japan, England and America nrge 

the opening of Yonganipo Russia prevents it. .Russians ex- 

ceed limits of concession . . . Japanese protest . . Port Nicholas. . . 
Japanese suspend business in Seoul. . . .Korean pawn brokers stop 
business Legation guards . government protest against them 

fears of popular uprising . native press incendiary. .. .fears oi 

trouble in the counttry. . .Foreigner threatened. 


The year 1903 beheld the rapid culmination of the diffi- 
culties between Japan and Russia. It had already become 
almost sure that war alone would cut the Gordian knet, and 
if any more proof was necessary this year supplied it. 

Yi Yong-ik in Port Arthur received assurance from the 
Emperor that if he returned he would be giveu a powerful 
guard, and in this he was doubtless seconded by the Russians 
who could use Inni to better advantage in Seoul than iu Port 
Arthur. He tel graphed for 1^,000 bags of Aunaiu rice and 
arrived in Chemulpo on the very day the rice came. It 
formed a sort •»! peace offering which, in the temporary 
scarcity, was very agreeable to the people. His return was 
the signal for a vigorous attack upon Japanese interests. 
On the eleventh of the preceding September the Acting 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had issued an order prohibiting 
the use of the Japanese bank notes, alleging that since they 
were not government notes they were unsafe. O'biN was a 
direct breach of faith, because as we have seen the Japanese 
Bank had already obtained the full consent of the govern- 
ment to issue and circulate these notes. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that any man of ministerial rank would be so devoid 
of ordinary common sense as to attempt such a thing us this. 
Of course there was an instant aud peremptory protest on the 
part of the Japanese authorities and the government had to 
stultify itself by taking it all back. The promise was made 
that the governors of the provinces would be instructed tore- 
move all objections to the circulation of the notes, but the 
promise was never kept. Now on the seventeenth of Jan- 
uary Yi Yong-ik, who had but just returned, made a fierce at- 
tack upon the Japanese bank and a note was sent from the 
Finance Department to that of Foreign Affairs demanding by 
what right the latter had ventured to interfere in the finances of 
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tbe conotry. Clio PyBog-sik who had reinstated the Japanese 
notes was dismissed from the Foreign Office and everything 
fell into the hands of Yi Yong-ik. A few days later the Idayor 
of Seoul posted a circular forbidding the ase of these notes 
on pain of severe punishment. This went all over the coun- 
try and there was an immediate run on the bank, which was 
tided over with the greatest difficulty. Of course the Jap- 
anese were in a position to make reprisals, and after a little 
pointed talk the bluster of the favorite subsided to a weak 
whisper, and the authorities apologieed in the most abject 
manner. It should be noted that the Russians gave no help 
to Yi Yong-ik when it came to the point of an actual breach 
with Japan. 

For some time there had been great unrest throughout 
the province of Whang-hi owing to the lawless acts of the 
Roman Catholic adherents there. The matter was brought 
clearly before the notice of the Government through American 
Protestant missionaries because many of the Protestant native 
Christians had been involved in those troubles and had 
been imprisoned, beaten, tortured and robbed by those who 
were avowedly members of the Roman Church. A number 
of these lawless acts were committed under the sign and 
seal of the Church itself. When the matter became too 
notorious to escape action on the part of the Government 
a native official named Yi £ung-ik was appointed as a 
special Commissioner to go to Hi-ju, the capital the pro- 
vince, and investigate the matter thoroughly. Foreign re- 
presentatives of both the Roman Catholics and of the Pro- 
testants were present and the trial was instituted in a per- 
fectly fair and impartial manner. It was clear that the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth was to be elicited 
by this trial and after vain attempts to quash the indictment 
one of the French Catholic priests left the place accompanied 
and followed by a considerable number of those against 
whom there were most serious charges. These people 
gathered at a certain town and assumed a threatening at- 
titude toward the Korean Government, but though all the 
foreign Roman Catholic representatives refused to attend the 
trial of the dozen or more of their adherents who had been 
arrested, the trial continued and charge after charge of the 
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most g^rievous nature was proved, one man being convicted 
of murder. During the trial various attempts were made to 
discredit the Commissioner but before the end of the trials 
his power was greatlj* increased. The result was to put an 
end to the diflBculties and though those responsible for the 
outrages were never adequately punished it is probable that 
the Korean Government sufficiently demonstrated its pur- 
pose to deal with such matters in a strictly impartial manner. 

The great preponderance of Russian influence was 
manifested early in 1903 by the decision on the part of the 
Government to send a number of young Koreans to Russia 
to study, but when it came to the point of selecting the men 
it was found that there was no desire on the part of the 
students to go. This was due in part to the feeling that 
Korean students abroad are not looked after very carefully 
by the authorities and there arc long delays in, if not complete 
cessation of, transmission of money for their support. 

Early in the year it transpired that the Russians had 
obtained from the Korean Emperor a concession to cut 
timber along the Yalu River. The thing was done secretly 
and irregularly and the government never received a tithe of 
the value of the concession. By this act the government 
dispossessed itself of one of its finest sources of wealth and 
sacrificed future millions for a few paltry thousand in band, and 
a promise to pay a share of the profits, though no provision was 
made for giving the government an opportunity of watching 
the work in its own interests. Soon after the Russians had 
begun to work the concession they began to make advances 
for the obtaining of harbor facilities in connection with it« 
The port of Yongampo was decided upon and the Korean gov- 
ernment was asked to allow the Russians the use of it for 
this purpose. This created a very profound impression upon 
Japan and upon the world at large. It was felt that this was 
giving Russia a foothold upon the soil of Korea, and Russia's 
history shows that, oner gained, the point would never be 
given np. The activity of Russia in the north gave rise to 
the notion that Japanese influence was predominant in the 
southern half of the peninsula and Ru.ssian m the northerit 
half. This gave birth to all sorts of rumors among the Korean 
people and the ancient books were ransacked for prophecies 
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that would fit the situation. One of these is worth repeating 
since it illustrates very perfectly the Korean tendency to 
consult some oracle in times of national peril. This partic- 
ular prophecy is sup]>osed to say that “when white pine-trees 
grow in Korea the northern half of the peninsula will go to 
the Tartar and the southern half to the Shrimp.” Japan, from 
its shape, is said to resemble a shrimp, while Tartar covers the 
Muscovite. The people interpreted the “white pines” to re- 
fer to the telegraph poles ! And thus the prophecy was con- 
sidered to mean that when Korea is opened to foreign inter- 
course it will be divided between Russia and Japan It can- 
not be said that this caused auy considerable stir among the 
people and its only value lies in the certain indication that it 
afforded of the general unrest and suspicion among them. 
As a "whole the attitude of the Korean has always becu 
a rational and consistent one as between Russia ahd Japan. 
He has a greater per^oual antipathy for the latter because 
they have come into closer contact, but there is a mysterious 
dread in his heart which warns him of the Russian. He will 
never say which he would rather have in power here, but 
always says, ‘T pray to be delivered from them both.” 

Japan began to urge upon the government the neces.sitv 
of opening Yongampo to foreign trade, but Russia, of course, 
opposed this with all her powers of persuasion. Great Brit- 
ain and the United States joined in urging the opening of 
the port. The United Slates had already arranged for the 
opening of the port of Antung just opposite Yongampo, 
and for the sake of trade it was highly desirable that 
a port on the Korean side of the Yalu should be opened. It 
had no special reference to the Russian occupation of the 
port, but as pressure w'as being brought to bear upon the gov- 
ernment to throw open the port it was considered an oppor- 
tune time to join forces in pushing for this desired end. 
And it was more for the interest of Korea to do this than for 
any of the powers that were urging it. Such au act would 
have been a check to Russian aggression and would have 
rendered nugattiry any ulterior plan she might have as re- 
gards Korea. But the Russian power in Seoul was too great. 
It had not upheld the cau.se of Yi Yong ik in vain, and the 
government, while u.siug very specious language, withstood 
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every Attempt to secure the opening of the port. At last the 
American Government modified its request and asked that 
Wijo be opened, bat to this Rnssia objected almost as strong- 
ly as to the other. There can be little doubt that this un- 
compromising attitude of Russia on the Korean border con- 
firmed Japan in the position she had doubtlesss already as- 
sumed. It was quite evident that the force of arms was the 
only thing that would make Russia retire from Korean 
soil. 

All through ihe summer complaints came in from the 
north that the Russians were working their own will along the 
northern border und taking every advantage of the loose 
language in which the agreement had been worded. Again 
and Agaiu information came up to Seoul that the Russiau 
agents were going outside the limits specified in the bond but 
there was no one to check it. It was impossible to police the 
territory encroched upon and there is reason to belitve 
that the Government chafed under the imposition. At lea.st 
the telegraph lines which the Russian.s erected entirely with- 
out warrant were repeatedly torn down by emissaries of the 
Government and apparently without check from the central 
anthorities. 

In the Summer when the text of the proposed Agreement 
between Riinsia and Korea auent Yongampo became public 
the Japanese Government made a strong protest. She probably 
knew thrt this was a mere form but she owed it to herself to 
file a protest against such suicidal action on the part of Korea. 
The insolence of the Russians swelled to the point of renam- 
ing Yongampo Port Nicholas. 

In October the Japanese merchants in Seoul and other 
commercial centers began calling in all outstanding moneys, 
with the evident expectation of war. All brokers and loau 
associations c!o.-ed their accounts and refused to make furtlur 
loans. It is more than probable that they had received the 
hint that it might be well to suspend operations for the time 
being. From this time nntil war was declared the people of 
Korea waited in utmost suspense. Thev knew war only as a 
universal desolation. They had no notion of any of the com- 
parative ameiiitie'* of modern wnrf.ire or the iranninities at 
oouoombataiits. War meant to them the breaking up of the 
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Tery fonodatlons of society, and many a time the anxious in- 
quiry was pat as to whether the war would probably be 
fought on Korean soil or in Manchuria. Once more Korea 
found herself the ‘'Shrimp between two whales" and doubly 
afflicted in that whichei’er one should wun she would in all 
probabilitv form part of tlie booty of the victor. 

The year 1004, which will be recorded in history as one of 
the most momentous in all the annals of the Far East, opened 
upon a very unsatisfactory state of things in Korea. It had 
become as certain as any future event can be that Japan and 
Russia would soon be at swords pK>ints. The negotiations 
between these tw'O powers were being carried on in St. Peters- 
burg and, as published later, were of the most unsatisfactory 
nature. Japin vras completiug her arrangements for strik- 
ing the blow which fell on February the ninth. Of course 
these plans were not made public but there was conflict in the 
very air and all men were bracing themselves for the shock 
that they felt mu.slsoon come. The action of Japanese money- 
lenders in suspending operations was followed in January by 
the Korean pawn brokers and at a season when such action 
inflicted the greasiest possible harm upon the poor people of 
the capital, who find it impossible to live without temporarily 
hypothecating a portion of their personal effects. This to- 
gether with the excessive cold aroused a spirit of unrest 
which came near assuming dangerous proportions. Some of 
the native papers were so unwise as to fau the embers by dilat- 
ing upon the hard conditions under which the Koreans labor- 
ed. Their sharpest comments were directed at the Govern- 
ment but their tendency was to incite the populace against 
foreigners. 

All through the month the various foreign legations were 
bringing in guards to protect their legations and their respec- 
tive nationals and this very natural and entirely justifiable 
action was resented by the Government. It protested time 
and again against tbe presence of foreign troops, as if their 
coming were in some way an insnlt to Korea. The officials 
in charge theieby showed thdr otter incompetence to diag- 
nose the sitnatioo correctly. It was well known that the 
disaffection among tbe Korean troops in Seoul wss grest and 
that the dangerons element known as the Peddlars Guild wss 
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capable of any excesses. The anfritndlv attitude of Yi 
YofiR-ik and Yi Kenn-tik towards western foreigners^ except- 
ing Russians and French, together with their more or less 
close connection with the Peddlars was sufficient reason for 
the precautionary measures that were adopted. But the na- 
tive papers made matters worse by ridicnltng both the gov- 
ernment and the army. At one time there was considerable 
solicitude on the part of foreigners, not lest the Korean pop- 
ulace itself would break into open revolt but lest some vio- 
lent faction would be encouraged by the authorities to make 
trouble ; so little confidence had they in the good sense of the 
court favorite. It was fairly evident that in case of trouble 
the Japanese would very soon hold the capital and it was 
feared that the violently pro* Russian officials, despairing of 
protection at the hands of Russia, would cause a general 
insurrection, hoping in the tumult to make good cheir escape. 
It was Mt that great precautions should be taken by foreign- 
ers not to giveany excuse for a popular uprising. The electric 
cars diminished their speed so as to obviate the possibility of 
auy accident, for even the smallest casualty might form the 
match while would set the people on fire. 

But popular unrest was not confined to Seoul. A serious 
movement was begun in the two southern provinces where, it 
was reported, hundreds of the ajuns or prefect ural constables 
were preparing to lead a formidable insurrection. The firm 
hold that these men have upon the people made it not unlike- 
ly that it would prove much more serious than the Tonghak 
insurrection of 1894. Prom the north, as well, persistent 
reports came of the banding together of thedisaffected«>eople, 
and foreign residents in those parts affirmed that they had 
never before seen such a state of affairs. One of them was 
driven from a country village and threatened with death if he 
should ever return. The Korean soldiers who formed the 
garrison of Pyeng-yang joined the police in breaking into the 
houses of wealthy natives and stealing money and goods. 
The authorities remonstrated, but without effect. By the 
twentieth of January the tension became so great in Seoul 
that a considerable number of the wealthy natives began 
removing there himilies and there valuables to the country. 
About the soth of January the report circulated that Russia 
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bad proposed that northern Korea be made a neutral zone 
and that Japan exercise predominant influence in the sooth. 
This was only an echo of the negotiations which were near- 
ing the breaking point in St Petersburg, and it confirmed 
those who knew Japan in their opinion that war alone could 
settle the matter. On the following day the Korean Govern- 
ment issned its proclamation of neutrality as between Russia 
and Japan. This curious action^ taken before any declaration 
of war or any act of hostility, was a pretty demonstration 
of Russian tactics. It was evident that in case of war Japan 
would be the first in the field and Korea would naturally 
be the road by which she would attack Russia. Therefore 
while the two were technically at peace with each other 
Korea was evidently induced by Russia to put forth a 
premature declaration of neutrality in order to anticipate 
any use of Korean territory by Japanese troops. At the 
lime this was done the Foreign Office was shorn of all real 
power and w'as only the mouth-piece through which these 
friends of Russia spoke in order to make theii pronounce- 
ments official. It was alreidy known that two of the most 
powerful Koreans at court had strongly urged that Russia be 
asked to send troops to guard the imperial palace in Seoul 
and the Japanese were keenly on the lookout for evidences 
ot bad faith in the matter of this declared neutrality. When, 
therefore, they picked up a boat on the Yellow Sea a few 
days later and found on it a Korean bearing a letter to Port 
Arthur asking for troops, and that, while unofficial in form, 
it came from the very officials who had promulgated the 
declaration of neutrality, it became abundantly clear that 
the spirit of neutrality was non-rcxistent. It must be left to the 
future historian to declare whetherthe Japanese were justified 
in impairing a declared neutrality that existed only in name 
and under cover of which the Korean officials were proved to 
beading in a manner distinctly hostile to the interests of Japaa. 

All through January the Japanese were busy making 
military stations every fifteen miles between Fusan and 
Seoul. All along the line small buildings wefc erected, suf- 
ficiently large to house twenty or thirty men. On Jannary 
aand Geo. Ijichi arrived in Seoul as military attach^ of the 
Japanese Legation. The af^iotment of a man of snch 
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rank as this was most significant and shonld hare aroased 
the Russians to a realizing sense of their danger, but it did 
not do so. Fonr days leter this general made a final appeal 
to the Korean Government, asking for some definite statement 
as to its attitude toward Russia and Japan. The Foreign 
Office answered that the government was entirely meutral. 
Two days later the Japanese landed a large amount of barley 
at the port of Kunsan, a few hours' run south of Chemulpo, 
and a light railway of the Decauville type was also landed 
at the same place. On the 29th all Korean students were 
recalled from Japan. 

On February the first the Russians appeared to be the 
only ones who did not realize that trouble was brewing, 
otherwise why should they have stored 1,500 tons of coal and 
a quantity of barley in their godowus on Roze Island in 
Chemulpo Harbor on the second of that month? On the 
seventh the government received a dispatch from Wiju say- 
ing that seveal thousand Russian troops were approaching 
the border and that the Japanese merchants and others were 
preparing to retire from that place. The same day the Foreign 
Office sent to all the open ports ordering that news should 
be immediately telegraphed of auy important movements. 

On the eighth day of February the Japanese posted 
notices in Seoul and viciuily that what Japan was about to 
do was dictated by motives of right and justice and thkt the 
property and personal rights of Koreans would be respected. 
Koreans were urged to report any cases of ill-treatment to 
the Japanese authorities and imo>ediate justice was promised. 
From this day the port of Chemulpo was practically blockad- 
ed by the Japanese and only by their consent could vessels 
cuter or clear. 

Having arrived at the point of actoal roi>ture between 
Japan and Russia, it is necessary before entering into any de-^ 
tails of the struggle to indicate the precise bearing of it npow 
Korea. Japan has always looked upon Korea as a land whose 
political status and affinities are of vital interest to herself ; 
just as England once looked upon the Cinque ports, namely 
as a possible base of hostile action, and therefore to be care- 
fully watched. One of two things have therefore been deem* 
cd essential, ekher that Korea sboisld be thoronglily indepen* 
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dent or tbat she should be under a Japanese protectorate. 
These two ideas have animated different parties in Japan, 
and have led to occasional troubles. There is one radical fac- 
tion which has consistently and persistently demanded that 
Japan’s suzerainty over Korea should be established and 
maintained, and it was the unwillingness of the Japanese 
authorities to adopt strong measures in the Peninsula which 
led to the Satsuma Rebellion. Another large fraction of the 
Japanese, of more moderate and rational view, are committed 
to the policy of simply holding tothe independence of Korea, 
arguing very rightly that if such independence is maintained 
and the resources of the country are gradually developed Ja- 
pan will reap all the material advantages of the situation 
without shouldering the burden of the Korean administration 
or meeting the violent opposition of the Koreans which such 
a step would inevitably entail. It is this latter policy which 
has prevailed and according to which Japan has attempted to 
work during the past three decades. It is this which actuat- 
ed her during the period of China’s active claim to suzer- 
ainty and finally caused the war of 1894 which finally settled 
the question of Korea’s independence. But following upon 
this came the encroachments of Russia in Manchuria and the 
adoption of a vigorous policy in Korea. Japan’s efforts to 
preserve the intrinsic autonomy of Korea were rendered 
abortive partly through mistakes which her own representa- 
tives and agents made but still more through the supineness 
and venality of Korean officials. The subjects of the Czar at 
the capital of Korea made use of the most corrupt officials at 
court and through them opposed Japanese interests at every 
point. Furthermore they made demands for exclusive rights 
in different Korean ports and succeeded in encroaching upon 
Korean sovereignty in Yongampo. The evident policy 
of Russia was to supplant Japan in the peninsula, and no rea- 
sonable person can fail to sec that it was their ultimate plsn 
to add Korea to the map of Russia^ The cause of the war 
was, therefore, the necessity laid upon Japan of safe-guarding 
her viUl interests, nay her very existence, by checking the 
encroachments of Russia upon Korean territory. 

Bnt before submitting the matter to the arbitrament of 
the sword Japan exerted every effort to make Russia define 
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ber loteutiont in the Par East. With a patieoce that eBdtcd 
the admiration of the world she kept plying: Russia with per- 
tinent qnestioQM trntil at last it was revealed that Russia in- 
tended to deal with Manchnria as she wished and would con* 
cede Japanese interests in Southern KoreSr only and even 
then only as Japan would eng^age not to act in that sphere 
as Russia was acting in Manchuria. 

All this time the Japanese people were clamoring for 
war. They wanted to get at the throat of their manifest foe; 
but their Goveroraent, in a manterly way, held them in check, 
kept its own secrets so inviolable as to astonish the most ap- 
tute diplomatists of the day, and at last, when the hour struck, 
she declared for war without having weakened the enthusiasm) 
of her people and without giving occasion to adverse critics to 
say that she had yielded to popular importunity. When she 
communicated to Russia her irreducible minimum one would 
think that even the blind could see that war was certain to 
follow soon. But even then, if there is any truth in direct 
evidence, the great majority of the Russians lairghed the 
matter aside as impossible. The moderation and self-control 
of Japan was counted to her for hesitation, so that when the 
moment for action came and Japan sprang upon her like a 
tigress robbed of her whelps, Russia cried aloud that she had 
been wronged. It was on the morning of the seventh that 
Baron Rosen's credentials bad been handed back to bim> in 
Tokyo. The evening before this the Japanese Minister bad 
left St. Petersburg This in itself was a declaratioB of war, 
but forty hours elapsed before Japan struck the first blow* 
During those hours Russia had ample time in which to with- 
draw ber boats from Chemulpo even though the Japanese re- 
fused to transmit telegrams to Seoul. A fast boat from Port 
Arthur could easily have brought the message. 

It was ON the sixth and seventh that reports circulated 
in Seoul that the Japanese were lauding large bodies of troops 
at Kunsan or Asan or both. These rumors turned out to be 
false, but beneath them was the fact that a fleet was ap- 
proaching Chemulpo. The question has been insistently 
asked why the Russian Minister did not tnforui the com- 
manders of these Rns*>fan vessels and see to it that they were 
dear of the harbor before these rtunocs were realised* The 
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aoftwer as gives is that the Russian Minister had no control 
over these boats. They had their orders to remain in Che- 
mulpo and they must stay. One would think that there would 
be at least enough raport between the civil and military (or 
naval) authorities to use the oue in forwarding the interests 
of the other. 

Even yet the Russians did not appreciate the seriousness 
of the situation, but they decided that it was time to send 
notice to their authorities in Port Arthur of what was rumor- 
ed at Chemulpo. So the small gunboat Koryetu made ready 
to move out. Her captain, Belaieff, proposed to the Russian 
Consul that the Russian steamship Sungari^ which was in 
port, should go with the Koryeiz and thus enjoy her protec- 
tion, but the agent of the company which owned the steam- 
ship strongly objected to her leaving the neutral port at such a 
time. He evidently realized in part the acuteness of the situa- 
tion. So the Sungari remained at her anchorage and the 
Koryetz steamed out of port at two o'clock in the afternoon. 
Now, the harbor of Chemulpo is a somewhat peculiar one, for 
in one sense it is land-locked and in another it is uot. It is 
formed by isl'^nds between which there are many openings to 
the open sea, but most of these are so shallow that ships of 
medium draught do not dare attempt them. There is but one 
recognized eutrance and that is from the southwest, or be- 
tween that and the .south. This entrance is several miles 
wide and in the center of it lies Round Island. When the 
Koryetz arrived at the exit of the harbor she suddenly found 
herself surrounded by torpedo-boats. The only witnesses of 
what occurred at this point are the Japanese and the Russians 
and we can only give their accounts. The Russians say that 
the Japanese launched four torpedoes at the Koryeiz and 
when within ten feet of her side they sank. Another statement 
is that a shot was fired on board the Koryetz but it was a 
mere accident 1 The Japanese claim that the Koryetz fired 
first. If we try to weigh the probabilities it seems impos- 
sible that the torpedoes of the Japanese should have missed 
the Koryetz if the torpedo-boats were as near as the Rus* 
sians claim. On the other hand the admission on the part of 
a single Russian that the first gun was fired on the Koryetz^ 
even though by accident, is rather damaging, for it is more 
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than singular that an accident should have happened at that 
precise time. It is a tax on the credulity of the public to 
give this lame excuse. 

In any case it makes little difference who began the 
firing. The Japanese bad already seized the Russian steamer 
Mukden in the harbor of Fusan and the war bad begun. 
The Japanese doubtless held with Polonius, that if it is neces- 
sary to fight the man who strikes first and hardest will have 
the advantage." The Koryetz turned back to her anchorage 
and the Russians became aware of the extreme precariousness 
of their position. Whatever altitude one may take toward the 
general situation it is impossible not to extend a large degree 
of sympathy to these Russians personally. Through no 
fault of their own they were trapped in the harbor and found 
too late that they must engage in a hopeless fight in order 
to uphold the honor of the Russian flag. But even yet it 
was not sure that the neutrality of the port would be ignored 
by the Japanese. Lying at anchor among neutral vessels in 
a neutral harbor, there was more or less reason to believe 
that they were safe for the time being. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon of February eighth, 
which fell on Monday, three Japanese transports entered 
Chemulpo harbor from the south, convoyed by cruisers and 
torpedo>boat8. They seemingly took no notice of the two 
Russian boats lying at anchor and were evidently sore that 
the Russians would not fire upon the tansports. It would be 
interesting to know whether the Japanese were relying upon 
the declared neutrality of the port in thus venturing or 
whether they felt sure that their own superior strength would 
keep the Russians still, or whether, again, they were certain 
that the Russians had orders not to fire the first gun. But it 
is bootless to ask questions that can never be answered. Here 
is where the assailant has the advantage. He can choose the 
time and method of his attack. We may surmise that had 
the Russians divined the intentions of the Japanese and had 
foreseen the outcome they would have acted differently, but 
divination of Japanese intentions does not seem to be Russia's 
strong point. 

As soon as the Japanese came to anchor preparations 
were made for the immediate landing of the troops, and the 
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cruisers and torpedo-boats, that had convoyed them in. left 
the port and joined the Beet outside. This fleet consisted of 
six cruisers and several torpedo-boats. The Asama and the 
Chtyoda were the most powerful of the cruisers, the former 
being nearly half as large again as the Variak, 

Night came on. and throughout its long hours the Jap- 
anese troops, by the light of huge fires burning on the jetty, 
were landed and marched up into the town. When morning 
came everyone was in a state of expectancy. If there was a 
Japanese fleet outside they doubtless had other work on 
hand than simply watching two Russian boats. Nor could 
they leave them behind, for one of them was Russia’s fastest 
cruiser and might steam out of the harbor at any time and 
destroy Japanese transports. Knowing, as we do now. that 
an immediate attack on Port Arthur had been decided upon 
we sec it was impossible to leave these Russian boats in the 
rear. Japan had never recognized the nuetrality of Korea, 
for .she knew that the declaration wns merely a Russian move 
to embarrass her, and she never hesitated a moment to break 
the thin shell of pretense. 

About ten o’clock a sealed letter was handed to Captain 
Rudnieff of the Variak, It was from the Japanese Admiral 
and had been sent through the Russian Consulate. It was 
delivered on board the Variak by the hand of Mr.N. Krell, a 
Russian resident of the port. This letter informed the Rus- 
sian commander that unless both Russian boats should leave 
the anchorage and steam out of the bay before twelve o’clock 
the Japanese would come in at four o’clock and attack them 
where they lay. Captain Rudnieff immediately communicat* 
ed the startling intelligence to Captain Bclaieff of the Koryetz 
and to the commanders of the British, American, French 
and Italian war-vessels We are informed that a conference 
of the various commanders took place and that the Russians 
were advised to lie where they were. The British com- 
mander was deputed to confer with the Japanese. This was 
done by signal and it is said a protest was made against the 
proposed violation of neutrality of the port, and that the 
neutral boats refused to shift their anchorage. Bnt all com- 
plications of this nature were avoided by the determination 
of the Russians to accept the challenge. This they deemed 
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to be dot their flag. It is not improbable that they now fore- 
saw that the neutrality of the port would not avail them 
against the enemy. By remaining at anchor they could 
only succeed in involving France, Italy, Great Britain and 
the United States, and there would be sure to be those who 
would charge the Russians with cowardice. If this was to 
begin the war it most at least prove the dauntless courage of 
the servants of the Czar. So the commander of the Variak 
ordered the decks cleared for action. It has been stated that 
he would have preferred to have the Koryetz stay at her 
anchorage, for by a quick dash it was just possible that the 
swift Variak alone might be able to evade the Japanese 
and run the gauntlet successfully. But the commander 
of the Koryetz refused to listen to any such proposition. 
If the only honor to be g >ttcn out of the affair was by a 
desperate attack he was not going to forego his share of 
it. He would go out and sink with the Variak. So the 
Koryetz also cleared for action. It was done in such haste 
that all moveables that were unnecessary were thrown over- 
board, a topmast that would not come down in the usual 
manner was hewn down with an axe and by half past eleven 
the two vessels were ready to go out to their doom. It was 
au almost hopeless task — an entirely hopeless one unless the 
Japanese should change their minds or should make some 
grave mistake, and neither of these things was at all probable. 
The Russians were going to certain destruction. Some call 
it rashness, not bravery, but they say not well. The boats 
were doomed in any case and it was the duty of their officers 
and crews to go forth and in dying inflict what injury they 
could npou the enemy. To go into battle with chances equal 
is the act of a brave man, but to walk into the jaws of death 
with nothing bat defeat in prospect is the act of a hero, and 
the Japanese would be the last to detract from the noble re- 
cord that the Russians made. Time has not yet lent its 
glamor to this event, we are two near it to see it in proper 
proportions, but if the six hundred heroes of Balaclava, veter- 
ans of many a fight, gained undying honor for the desperate 
charge they made how shall not the future crown these men 
who, having never been in action before, made such a gal- 
lant dash at the foef 
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Chapter XXVIl. 

The Rattle of Chemulpo ...RnatUo survivors on neutral boats 

Blowing up of the Koryett. , . sinking of the Variak . , . .Russian 
Korea ....hospital in Chemulpo. . . .skirmish at Pyeng Yang 
Korean Japanese Protocol . . .end of Peddlar*s Guild. . . .Mar- 
quis Ito Yi Yong Ik retires. . . .Japanese conservative policy in 
Korea skirmish at Chong- ju suffering of Koreans in north 

. . .apathy of Korean Government burning of palace In Seoul 

Korean currency. 

It was a cloudless but hazy day and from the anchorage 
the Japanese fleet was all but invisible, for it lay at least 
eight miles out in the entrance of the harbor and partly 
concealed by Round Island which splits the offing into two 
channels. The two boats made straight for the more easter* 
ly of the channels, their course being a very little west of 
south. When they had proceeded about half the distanct 
from the anchorage to the enemy’s fleet the latter threw a 
shot across the bows of each of the Russian boats as a com* 
mand to stop and surrender, but the Russians took no notice 
of it. The only chance the Rn.ssians had to inflict any 
damage was to reduce the firing range as much as possible 
for the Variak* i guns were only six inches and four tenths 
ill caliberandatlongrangethey would have been useless. This 
was at five minutes before noon. The Japanese fleet was not 
deployed in a line facing the approaching boats and it was 
apparent that they did not intend to bring their whole force 
to bear upon the Russians simultaneously. We are inform* 
ed that only two of the Japanese vessels, the Asama and the 
Chiyoda^ did the work. It was not long after the waroiog 
shots had been fired that the Japanese let loose and the roar 
that went up from those terrible machines of destruction tore 
the quiet of the windless bay to tatters and made the houses 
of the town tremble where they stood. As the Variak 
advanced she swerved to the eastward and gave the Japanese 
her starboard broadside. All about her the sea was lashed 
into foam by striking shot and almost from the begiouiug of the 
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fig^ht her steering-gear was shot away so that she had to 
depend on her engines alone for steering. It became evi* 
dent to her commander that the passage was impossible. 
He bad pushed eastward until there was imminent danger 
of running aground. So he turned again toward the west 
and came around in a curve which brought the Variak much 
nearer to the Japanese. It was at this time that the deadly 
work was done upon her. Ten of her twelve gun-captains 
were shot away. A shell struck her fo’castle, passed between 
the arm and body of a gunner who had his hand upon his 
hip and, bursting, killed every other man on the fo’ castle. 
Both bridges were destroyed by bursting shell and the Captain 
was seriously wounded iu the left arm. The watchers on 
shore and on the shipping in the harbor saw flames bursting 
out from her quarter-deck and one witness plainly saw shells 
drop just beside her and burst beneath the water line. It 
was these shots that did the real damage for when, after three 
quarters of an hour of steady fighting, she turned her prow 
back toward the anchorage it was seen that she had a heavy 
list to port which could have been caused only by serious 
damage below the water-line. As the two boats came slowly 
back to port, the Variak so crippled by the destruction of 
one of her engines that she could make only ten knots an 
hour, the Japanese boats followed, pouring in a galling fire, 
until the Russians had almost reached the anchorage. Then 
the pursuers drew bach and the battle was over. The 
KoryetM was intact. The Japanese bad refierved all their fire 
for the larger vessel. The Variak was useless as a fighting 
machine, for her heavy list to port would probably have 
made it impossible to train the guns on the enemy, but all 
knew that the end bad not yet come. The Russians had 
neitbir sunk nor surrendered. The threat of the Japanese 
to come iu at four o'clock was still active. As soon as the 
Variak dropped anchor the British sent off four hospital 
boats to her with a surgeon and a nurse. Other vessels also 
sent offers of aid. But it was found that the Russians had 
decided to lie at anchor and fight to the bitter end and at 
the last moment blow up their vessels with all ou board. 
What else was there for them to do? They would oot sur- 
render and they could oot leave their ships and go ashore 
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only 1o be captured by the enemy. They would play out the 
tragedy to a 6nish and go down fighting. Upon learning 
of this determination the commanders of the various neu* 
tral vessels held another conference at which it was decided 
that the Russians had done all that was necessary to vindi* 
cate the honor of their flag and that, as it was a neutral port, 
the survivors should be invited to seek asylum on the neu- 
tral vessels. The invitation was accepted and the sixty-four 
wounded on board the Variak were at once transferred to 
the British cruiser Talbot and the French cu riser Pascal, As 
the commanders of the neutral vessels knew that the Variak 
and KoryeU were to be sunk by the Russians they paid uo 
particular attention to the reiterated statement of the Jap- 
anese that they would enter the harbor at four and finish the 
work already begun. The passengers, crew and mails on 
board the steamship Sungari had already been transferred to 
the Pascal and an attempt had been made to scuttle her but 
she was filling very slowly indeed. It was about half-past 
three in the afternoon that the officers and crew of the 
Koryetz went over the side and on board the Pascal, A train 
had been laid by which she would bet blown up and it is sup- 
posed that she was entirely abandoned, but some spectators 
assert that they saw several men on the forward deck an in- 
stant before the explosion took place. 

It was generally known throughout the town that the 
Koryetz would be blown up before four o’clock and everyone 
sought some point of vantage from which to witness the 
spectacle. Scores of people went out to the little island on 
which the light-hou.se stands, for this was nearest to the 
doomed ship. It was thirty-seven minutes past three when 
the waiting multitude saw two blinding flashes of light one 
following the other in quick succession. A terrific report 
followed which dwarfed the roar of cannon to a whisper and 
shook every house in the town as if it bad been struck by a 
solid rock. The window- fasteninga of one boose at least 
were torn off, so great was the concussion. An enormous 
cloud of smoke and debris shot toward the sky and at the 
same time enveloped the spot where the vessel had lain. A 
moment later there began a veritable shower of splintered 
wood, tom and twisted ratling, books, clothes, rope, utensils 
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mad m hundred other belongings of the ship. The doud of 
smoke expanded in the upper air and blotted out the sun like 
an edipse. The startled gulls flew hither and thither as if 
dazed by this unheard of phenomenon and men instinctively 
mised their hands to protect themselves from the falling 
debris, pieces of which were drifted by the upper currents 
of air for a distance of three miles landward where they fell 
by the hundreds in peoples* yards. 

When the smoke was dissipated it was discovered that 
the Koryeit had sunk, only her funnel and some torn rigging 
appearing above the surface, if we except her forward steel 
deck which the force of the explosion had bent tip from the 
prow so that the point of it, like the share of a huge plow, 
stood several feet.otit of water. The surface of the bay all 
about the spot was covered thickly with smoking debris and 
several of the ship's boats were floating about intact npon 
the water. 

The Variak was left to sink where she lay. The forty- 
one dead on board were pliced together in a cabin and went 
down with her. She burned on till evening and then inclin- 
ing more and more to port her funnels finally, touched the 
water and with a surging^ choking groan as of some great 
animal in pain she sank. As the water reached the fires a 
cloud of steam went up which illuminated by the last flash of 
the fire formed her signal of farewell. 

It was arranged that the British and the French boats 
should carry the Russians to a neutral port and guarantee 
their parole until the end of the war. 

This wholly unexpected anoihilatton of the RassiiaD 
boats naturally caused coosternatfon among the Ru.sstaiis of 
Chemulpo and Seoul. The Russian Consulate was surround* 
ed by the Japanese troops and the Consul was held practically 
a prisoner. The Japanese Minister in Seoul suggested to the 
Russian Minister through the French Legation the advisa* 
bility of his removing fr>m Seoul with bis nationals, and 
every facility was given him for doing this with expedition 
and with comfort. A few days later all the Russians were 
taken by special train to Chemulpo, and there, being joined 
by the Russian subjects in Chemulpo, they all went on board 
the /kKa/. This vessel most have been crowded, for it ia 
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fild that when she sailed she had on board six hnndred Rus- 
sians, both civilians and military men. 

Twenty-foor of the most desperately wounded men on 
board the nentral ships were sent ashore and placed in the 
Provisional Red Cross Hospital. For this purpose the Bngf- 
lish Chnrch Mission kindly put at the disposal of the Japan- 
ese their hospital at Chemulpo. Several of these wouuded 
men were suffering from gangrene when they came off the 
Pascal but with the most sedulous care the Japanese physi- 
cians and nurses pulled them through. 

After this battle at Chemulpo there was no more ques- 
tion about landing Korean troops further down the coast ; in 
fact as soon as the ice was out of the Tadong River, Chinnam- 
po became the point of disembarkation. But meanwhile the 
troops which had landed at Chemulpo were pushing north by 
land as rapidly as circumstances would permit and within a 
few weeks of the beginning of the war Pyeng-yang was held 
by a strong force of Japanese. At the same time work was 
pushed rapidly on the Seoul- Fusan Railway and also b^nn 
on the projected railway line between Seoul and Wiju. w 

As for the Russians they never seriously invaded Korean 
territory. Bands of Cossacks crossed the Yalu and scoured 
the country right and left but their only serious purpose was 
to keep in touch with the enemy and report as to their move- 
ments. On February 38 a small band of Cossacks approach- 
ed the north gate of Pyeng Yang and after exchanging a few 
shots with the Japanese guard withdrew. This was the first 
point at which the two belligerents came in touch with each 
other. 

It was on the night of February 33rd that Korea signed 
with Japan a protocol by the terms of which Korea practical- 
ly allied herself with Japan and became, as it were, a silent 
partner in the war. Korea granted the Japanese the right to 
use Korea as a road to Manchuria and engaged to give them 
every possible facility for prosecuting the war. On the other 
hand Japan gnaranteed the independence of Korea and the 
safety of the Imperial Family. It is needless to discnss the 
degree of spontaneity with which Korea did this. It was a 
case of necessity, bat if rightly used it might have proved of 
immense benefit to Korcst as ft sorely did to Japan. It 
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formall)' did away with the empty husk of neutrality which 
had been proclaimed, and made every seaport of the peninsula 
belligerent territory, even as it did the land itself. 

March saw the end of the Peddlars Guild. They had 
been oritaiiised in Russian interests but now they had no 
longer any raisoH d'etre. As a final flnrry, one of their num- 
ber entered the house of the Foreign Minister with the in- 
tent to mu'rder him, but did not find his victim. Other similar 
attempts were made but did not succed. 

The Japanese bandied the situation in Seoul with great 
oirciimspection. The notion that they would attack the pro- 
Russian officials proved false. Everything was kept quiet 
and the perturbation into which the court and the govern- 
ment were thrown by these startling events was soon soothed. 

Marquis Ito was sent from Japan with a friendly mes- 
sage to the Emperor of Korea and this did much to quiet the 
unsettled state of things in Korea. At about the same time 
the northern ports of Wiju and Yongampo were opened to 
foreign trade. This was a natural result of the withdrawal 
of Russian influence. It was not long before Yi Yong-ik 
who had played such a leading rdle in Korea was invited to 
go to Japan and thus an element of unrest was removed from 
the field of action. It was believed that the Japanese would 
immediately introduce much needed reforms, but it seemed to 
be their policy to go very slowly, so slowly in fact that the 
better element among the Koreans was disappointed, and got 
the impression that Japan was not particularly interested 
in the matter of reform. It is probable that the en- 
ergies of the Japanese were too much engaged in other direc- 
tians to divert any to Korea at the time. They bad been 
complaining bitterly about the monetary conditions, but when 
they suddenly stepped into power in Seoul on February 9th 
they seemed to forget all about this, for up to the end of 1904 
they failed to do anything to correct the vagaries of Korean 
finance. But instead of this the Japanese merchants in Ko- 
cka and other Japanese who were here for other reasons than 
their health immediately began to make requests and de- 
mands for all sorts of privileges. The Board of Trade in 
PusMn asked the Japanese government to secure the Maritime 
Customs service, permission for extra territorial privilegei, 
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the establishment of Japanese agriciiittiral stations and other 
impossible things. 30 

Meanwhile the Japanese were steadily pushing north. 
At Anju a slight skirmish occurred but there was nothing 
that could be called a fight until the Japanese reached the 
town of Chdng ju where a small body of Russians took a 
stand on a hill northwest of the town and held it for three 
hours, but even here the casualties were only about fifteen 
on either side. The Russians evidently had no notion of 
making a determined stand this side the Yaln. Already, a 
week beford, the Russian troops bad withdrawn from Yong- 
ampo and had crossed to Antung. This fight at Ch 5 ug-ju oc> 
curred on March 28th and a week later practically all the 
Russian forces had crossed the Yalu and Korea ceased to be 
belligerent territory. It is not the province of this history 
to follow the Japanese across that historic river and relate 
the events which occurred at the beginning of May when the 
first great land battle of the war was fought. 

The whole north had been thrown into the greatest con- 
foston by the presence of these two belligerents. Cossack 
bands had scurried about the country, making demands for 
food and fodder a part of which they were willing to pay for 
with Russian currency quite unknown to the Korean. From 
scores of villages and towns the women had fled to the moun- 
tain recesses at a most inclement season, and untold suffering 
had been entailed. But these are things that always come in 
the track of war and the Koreans bore them as uncomplain- 
ingly as they could. Throughout the whole country the 
absorption of the attention of the government in tbeeventsof 
the war was taken advantage of by robbers, and their raids 
were frequent and destructive. As soon as the government 
found that the Japanese did not intend to role with a high 
hand it sank back into the former state of self complacent 
lethargy, and things went along in the old ruts. It was per- 
fectly plain that Korean officialdom bad no enthusiasm for 
the Japanese cause. It is probable that a large majority of 
the people preferred to see Japan win rather than the Rus- 
sians, but it was the fond wish of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred to see Korea rid of them both. Whichever one 
held exclusive power here was certain to become an ol^ect 
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of hatiRd to the Koreao people. Had the Rtiaaiana driven out 
the Japaoeae the Koreans would have hated them as bearti* 
ly. Whichever born of the dilemma Korea became impaled 
upon she was sore to think the other would have been leas 
sharp. Pew Koreans looked at the matter from any large stand- 
point or tried to get from the situation anything bnt personal 
advantage. This is doubtless the reason why it was so dif- 
ficult to gain an opinion from Korean officials. They did 
not want to go on record as having any decided sympathies 
either way. The people of no other land were so nearly 
nentral as were those of Korea. 

The month of April was comparatively quiet. The Jap- 
anese were struggling north through frost and mud com- 
bined to rendezvous on the banks of the Yalu. On the 14th 
occurred the great fire in Seoul which in a few hours swept 
away almost the whole of the Ky6ng-un Palace, the one re- 
cently completed and the one occupied by the Emperor at 
the time. He was forced to vacate it in haste and take up 
his abode for the time being in the detached Imperial Library 
building. A strong effort was made by the Japanese to in- 
duce him to return to the Chdng-dOk Palace, which was his 
place of residence at the time of the emeuUs of 1882 
and 1884, but this was combatted with all the means 
available, and the burned palace was rebuilt as quickly as 
possible. 

The temporary effect of the war upon the Korean cur- 
rency was to enhance its value. Imports suddenly came to a 
standstill because of the lack of steamships and the possible 
dangers of navigation. This stopped the demand for yen. 
The Japanese army had to spend large sums in Korea and 
this required the purchase of Korean money. The result was 
that the yen, instead of holding its ratio of something like 
one to two and a half of the Korean dollar fell to the ratio of 
one to only one and four tenths. When, however, the sea 
was cleared of the Russians and import trade was ranmed 
and the bulk of the Japanese crossed the Yalu the Korean 
dollar fell again to a ratio of about two to one, which it has 
preserved up to the present time, i*e. December, 1904. 

Prom the time when the Russians retired beyond the 
Yalu warlike operations between the two belligerenta was 
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Confined to northeast Korea though even there very little 
was doing. The Vladivostock squadron was still in being and 
on April 25 it appeared at the mouth of Wonsan harbor. 
Only one small Japanese boat was at anchor there, the 
Goyo Mam, and this was destroyed by a torpedo boat which 
came in for the express purpose. Of course this created in 
tense excitement iu the town and there was a hurried exodus 
of women and children, but the Russians had no intention 
of bombarding the place and soon took their depature. 
Only a few hours before, the Kinshiu, a Japanese transport 
with upwards of 150 troops on board, liad sailed for Sflng-ju 
to the north of Wonsan but meeting bad weather in the night 
the torpedo-boats that accompanied her were obliged to rnn 
for shelter and the Kinshiu turned back for Wonsan. By 
so doing she soon ran into the arms of the Russian fleet and 
refusing to surrender she was sunk, but forty-five of the 
troops on board effected their escape to the mainland. 

It was only a few days before this that a force of Cos- 
sacks had made a dash down the eastern coast as far as 
Ham-heung which they entered after a two hours' skirmish 
with Korean troops. They burned about 300 houses in the 
suburbs of the town and also fourteen kan of the celebrated 
“Ten Thousand Year Bridge/’ the longest in Korea. After 
this they retired to the north. But from that time on the 
whole northeast has been scoured by parties of Russians apd 
the Japanese have paid no attention to them except to place 
troops at Wonsan and Ham-heung to hold these places. 
On August 8th a small Russian force penetrated south to the 
very suburbs of Wonsan but were speedily repulsed by the 
Japanese who had thrown up intrenchments and were quite 
ready to meet any assault. The Russians worked with great 
energy in repairing the road from the Tuman River down to 
iSung-su, and even south of that place. Thej* even built 
good graded roads across two of the high passes south of 
Snng-jin until they came in contact with the Japanese out* 
posts twenty miles above Ham*heung. Neither side seemed 
to desire to assume the offensive and so matters stood until 
the end of the year, and the coming of the northern winter 
put a stop to active operations. The only other incident 
worthy of mention in this connection was the wanton attack 
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ttpcro the town of Wonsan by the Russian fleet on the last 
day of June. On that morning: seven Russian torpedo-boats 
entered the harbor and after inquiring where the Japanese 
barracks and other public buildings were situated began 
shelling the town. In a panic the peaceful denizens of the 
place fled to the shelter of the hills. The Russians gave no 
warning of the attack even though many foreigners of various 
nationalities resided there and might easily have been injured. 
After firing over 200 shells without doing any considerable 
damage the torpedo boats withdrew. 

We roust now go back and inquire into important civil 
matters. We have seen that no strong attempt was made by 
the Japanese to secure reforms in the administration of the 
Korean Government and for this reason many of the best 
Koreans weae dissatisfied with the way things were going. 
Therefore it was doubly unfortunate that on the seven- 
teenth of June the Japanese authorities should make the start- 
ling suggestion that all uncultivated land in the Peninsula 
as well as other national resources should be thrown open to 
the Japanese. This appears to have been a scheme evolved 
by one Nagamori and broached by him so speciously to the 
powers in Tokyo that they backed him in it; but there can 
be no question that it was a grave mistake. There is no 
other point on which the Korean is so sensitive as upon that 
of his land. He is a son of the soil, and agriculture is the 
basis of all his institutions. The mere proposal raised an in- 
stant storm of protest from one end of Korea to the other . 
The Koreans saw in this move the entering wedge which 
would rive the country. It was the beginning of the end. 
This excessive show of feeling was not expected by the 
Japanese and it is probable that their intentions were by no 
means so black as the Koreans pictured them. The very 
general terms in which the proposal was worded and the al- 
most entire lack of limiting particulars gave occasion for all 
sorts of wild conjectures and, it must be confsssed, left the 
door open to very wide constructions. The time was unpro* 
pitious, the method was unfortunate and the subject-matter 
of the proposal itself was questionable. The all-important 
matter of water supply and control, the difficulties of juris- 
diction on account of the extraterritorial rights implied in the 
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proposal and other allied questions immediately presented 
themselves to the minds of Koreans and they recognised the 
fact that the carrying out of this plan would necessarily re» 
suit in a Japanese protectorate if not absolute absorption into 
the Empire of Japan. The Japanese do not seem to have fol- 
lowed the logic of the matter to this point or else had not be- 
lieved the Koreans capable of doing so. But when the storm 
of protest broke it carried everything before it. The Japan- 
ese were not prepared to carry the thing to extremes and after 
repeated attempts at a compromise the matter was dropped, 
though the Japanese neither withdrew their request nor ac- 
cepted the refusal of the Korean Government. It is a matter 
of great regret that the Japanese did not quietly and steadily 
press the question of internal reforms, and by so doing hasten 
the time when the Korean people as a whole would repose 
such confidence in the good intentions of the neighbor coun- 
try that even such plans as this of the waste lands could be 
carried through without serious opposition ; for it is quite 
sure that there is a large area of fallow land in Korea which 
might well be put under the plow. 

During the weeks when the Japanese were pressing for 
a favorable answer to the waste land proposition the Koreans 
adopted a characteristic method of opposition. A society 
called the Po-an-whe was formed. The name means “So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Peace and Safety.*’ It had 
among its membership some of the leading Korean officials. 
It held meetings at the cotton guild in the center of Seoul 
and a good deal of excited discussion took place as to ways 
and means for defeating the purpose of the Japanese. At 
the same time memorials by the some poured in upon the 
Emperor, beseeching him not to give way to the demands. 
The Japanese determined that these forms of opposition must 
be put down, so on July the i6th the meeting of the society 
was broken in upon by the Japanese police and some of the 
leading members were forcibly carried away to the Japanese 
police station. Other raids were made upon the society and 
more of its members were arrested and its papers confiscated. 
The Japanese warned the government that these attempts 
to stir up a riot most be put down with a stern hand and de- 
manded that those who porsisted in sending in memorials 
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Bgainst the Jftpftoese be arrested and pnnished. If the Kore- 
an government wonld not do it the Japanese threatened to 
take the law into their own hands. The Japanese troops in 
Seonl were angmented until the number was fully 6,000. 

The agitation was not confined to Seoul, for leading 
Koreans sent out circular letters to all the coviotry districts 
urging the people to come op to Seonl and make a monster 
demonstration which should convince the Japanese that they 
were in dead earnest. Many of these letters were suppress- 
ed by the prefects but in spite of this the news spread far 
and wide and the society enrolled thousands of members in 
every province. 

The effect of this was seen when, early in August, the 
Japanese military authorities asked for the services of 6,000 
Korean coolies in the north at handsome wages. The 
number was apportioned among different provinces, but the 
results were meager. Disaffected persons spread the report 
that these coolies would be pnt on the fighting line, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that two thousand were 
secured. There were sanguinary fights in many towns 
where attempts were made to force coolies to go against their 
will. It wasperfecty right for the Japanese to wish to secure 
such labor, but the tide of public sentiment was flowing 
strong in tbe other direction because of the attempt to secure 
the waste land and because of the suspension of the right of 
free speech. 

The cessation of Japanese efforts to pnsh the waste land 
measure did not pot an end to agitation throughout the coun- 
try, and the ll-chin society continued to carry on its pro- 
paganda until on August aand a new society took the field, 
named the il chi!i society. This was protected by the Jap- 
anese police who allowed only properly accredited members 
to enter its doors. This looked as if it were intended as a 
coonter-move to tbe ll-chin Society, and as the hitter was 
having very little socctss a third society took up tbe 
gauntlet under tbe name of the Kuk-miu or **Natiooal Peo- 
ple V’ Society. Tbe platforms promnlgated b/all these so- 
cieties were quite faultless but the institutions bad no power 
whatever to carry out their laudable plana and so received 
auly the miles ol tbe public. 
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During the summer the Japanese suggested that it 
would be well for Korea to recall her foreign representatives. 
The idea was to have Korean diplomatic business abroad 
transacted through Japanese legations. Whether this was 
a serious attempt or only a feeler pot out to get the sense 
of the Korean government we are unable to say. but op to 
the end of the year the matter was not pushed, and the 
nomination by the Japanese of Mr. Stevens, an Amerian 
subject as adviser to the Foreign Office would seem to indi* 
cate that the existing diplomatic arrangements will be con- 
tinued for the time being. 

The various societies which had been formed as protests 
against existing conditions stated some things that ought to 
be accomplished but suggested no means by which they could 
be done. The difficulty which besets the country is the 
lack of general education, and no genuine improvement can 
be looked for until the people be educated np to it. For 
this reason a number of foreigners joined themselves into 
the Educational Association of Korea, their aim being to 
provide suitable text books for Korean schools and to help in 
other ways toward the solution of the great question. Abont 
the same time the Minister of Education presented the gov* 
ernmeot with a recommendation that the graduates of the 
Government schools be given the preference in the distribu^ 
tion of public offices. This bad no apparent effect upon the 
Government at the time, but this is wbat must come before 
students will flock to the Government schools with any 
enthusiasm. I.ater in the year a large number of Koreans 
also founded an Educational Society. It made no preten* 
sioDs to political significance but went quietly to work gather- 
ing toget'^er those who are convinced that the education of 
the masses is the one thing needed to put Korea upon her 
feet, in the best sense. 

In September there was celebrated the twentieth an- 
niversary of the founding of Protestant Christian missions in 
Korea. A great convention bad been arranged for and lead- 
ing men were to attend it but the war interferred with the 
plan and tbe conreotton was postponed till 1909, when the 
qnarter-centennial will be celebrated In spite of thk a 
memoiablc meeting was held and the results of Cbriaitian 
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work in Korea were set forth and diacnaaed. We need aay 
00 more here than that this field is rightly considered as being 
one of the moat aacceasfnl in the world and as giving promise 
of great things in the future. 

In the middle of October the Japanese military authori- 
ties sent Marshal Hasegawa to take charge of military affairs 
in Korea. He arrived on the thirteenth and shortly after 
went to Wonsan to inspect matters in that vicinity. The 
news of considerable Russian activity in northeast Korea 
seemed to need careful watching and the presence of a gener- 
al competent to do whatever was necessary to keep them in 
check. 

The laying of the last rail of the Seoul Fusan-Railway 
was an event of great importance to Korea. It adds material- 
ly to the wealth of the country both by forming a means of 
rapid communication and by enhancing the value of all the 
territory through which it runs. It also gives Japan such a 
large vested interest here that it becomes, in a sense, her 
guarantee to prevent the country from falling into the hands 
of other Powers. But like all good things it has its dangers 
as well. 

Mr. Megata, the new adviser to the Finance Department 
arrived in the Autumn and began a close study of Korean 
monetary and financial conditions. This was an augury of 
good, for Korean finance has always been in a more or less 
chaotic condition since the time when the late Regent flooded 
the country with discarded Chinese cash and a spurious 
Korean coinage whose lack of intrinsic value gave the lie to 
its face. 

I^ite in the year Mr. Stevens, the newly appointed advis- 
er of the Foreign Department, took up his duties which i 
though less important than those of Mr. Megata, neverthe- 
less gave assurance that the foreign relations of the govern- 
ment would be carefully handled. 

As the year came to a close there were evidences that 
the Japanese were about to begin what should have been 
begun before, namely a gradual reform in the administration 
of the government. Useless offices are to be abolished, the 
army is to be brought down to its proper proportions, re** 
trenchment is to be effected in various other lines and educa^ 
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tkm is to be encottraged. On the whole the year closed with 
brighter prospects in Korea than any former portioo of the 
3rear had shown. 

The termination of an historical survey covering four 
thousand years of time naturally suggests some general re- 
marks upon that history as a whole. And in the first place 
it is worth noting that the Korean people became a homo- 
geneous nation at a very early date. Before the opening of 
the tenth century they were so firmly welded together that 
no sectional difference has ever seriously threatened their 
disruption. 

%Since the year 700 A. D. there have been two bloodless 
changes of dynasty but there has not been a single successful 
revolution, in the ordinary sense of the word. There have 
been three great and several small invasions but none of these 
left any serious marks upon the country either in the line of 
inter-mixture of blood or of linguistic modification. They 
served simply to weld the people more closely together and 
make the commonwealth more homogeneous than ever. 

In the second place the power has always been in the 
hands of the men of greatest average wit, and it has uniform- 
ly been used to further personal aims. The idea of any al- 
truistic service has been conspicuously lacking, though there 
have been brilliant exceptions. The concept of individuality 
or personality is strangely lacking in all Turanian peoples 
and this it is which has kept them so far in the rear of the 
Indo-European peoples in the matter of civilization. The es- 
sential feature of true progress, namely the recognition of 
the present time as on the whole the best time, the present 
institutions as being the best institution, the present op 
portunitie.s as being the best opportunities, the present peo- 
ple as being the best people that history has to show — this 
feature is sadly lacking in the Far East. Japan has grafted 
this into her life and it already bears fruit, but Korea stands 
with China as yet. 

Individual people cannot be sure of getting their just 
deserts in this life whether they be good or evil, but this is 
hardly true of nations. They generally gel about what they 
have deserved. If men lived as long as empires they too 
might be served the same. It is poor philosophy to mourn 
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Ibe fite of a dtcadeot eoi|>ire or a moribtsod civilizatioo. 
They have aerved their purposed and are ready to pass away. 
Upon their ruins there are sure to arise edifices that are 
worthier of habitatioo than were those of the past. In Korea 
the old is passingf away, is crnmbling; about our ears. The 
oew wioe is bursting the old bottles. The question for the 
future to answer is whether the Korean people will allow 
their ship of state to drift upon the Sarasso Sea until the 
seaweed '^rising strake on strake” shall make her utterly 
derilict, or whether they will awake from their lethargy, 
clear away the barnacles and jam the helm down hard a-port 
until the wind fills the sails and she can forge ahead toward 
some desired haven. 

It is not the province of the historian to play the pro- 
phet nor shall we try to forecast what the future may bring 
forth, but it is permissible to express the hope that Korea 
will make herself increasingly worthy of a continued and 
distinguished history. 


THB BND. 
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Chinese army II 14 

“ army arrives II 230 

army of counter-invasion II 2 
*' bribed II 12 

** demand removal of 

Japanese 11 238 


Chinese disaster I qi 

** evacuate Pyeng- 

II 257 

generals H 3 

** unmigrathm 1 i,|6 

** influence 1 78 

** innovations I 78 

“ intervention I 45 

“ official grades I 148 

;; nfoKM I 30.36,57 

refugees from 

Manchuria II 68 

“ retire from Korea II ai 

suzerainty denied II 220 
** take over Customs II 242 
“ treachery II 3 

** victory over Koguryn I 58 

Ch‘ing Empire founded II 94 

Ch‘oe Ch‘i-wun I 124, iS 

“ Literary work of I 128 

Cho Pynng-sik obstructs trade 

Cho-ryung (Pass) II 354 

** “ deserted I 356 

Cholera scourge 

I 322. 330. n 85, 194, 285 
Chong Kong-ju I 288, 292 

Cbo-sun, Founding of I 295 

“ “ Origin of word I 19 

Christian persecution of 1839 II 196 
“ persecutions 11 185, 186, 191 
Christians at Nagasaki, 

Korean II 37 

Christianity, Causes of op- 

pCMdtion to II 191 

** Spreads II 200 

“ Studied II 183 

Chn, Emperor I 4 

Chu-mong I 37 

CbQk Tribe I 19 

Chul-bun Pu yu I 38 

Civilization under Kija 1 8 

Clepsydra I 303 

Clocks introduced II 163 

Club, The Independent 

II 306, 307, 316, 324 
Coaling station, Russia 

demands II 313 

Codification of laws I 315 

Coffee conspiracy II 318 

Coiffure, Mongol I 224 

Coinage 1 152, 242; rt 211, 270 
Colonimtion of the North I 3^ 

V “ 335 

Color of garments 1 222, 330 
Compass, First 1 330 

Concubines’ sons I 340, II 81 
Confucianism in Silla lat 

“ revived I 148 

’* versus Buddhism 1 164 
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Oonfodu*. Inuig* ^ I 

CooMBfiiiiMoiii iDArriafe 
^ » I 144. 145 

Co0tcri|»tioii 1 390 

Oonqncft of IXifdcC libod I 78 
•* of Kogonm I 40 

** oi Mo-hoa I 45 

** ofOk-jn 15a 

•* of Pn-jn I 47 

Cooqootto of the Mondiiit II 68 
** of So-}rft*bal I 34 

Cooipiridet II 90 

Cooipiro<7«gftiBttG«B. Yi I 90 
'* of Kim Cbo-jorn II 143 

** •ffoioft Kiog San-jo I 346 

** of Kim Vang ha II 167 

of Regent*! eon II 383 

Controft between Korea and 

Japan I 341 

** between North and South 
I 39 

ConTenta broken np I 319 

“ destroyed II 164 

Ccoliee demanded II 370 

Copper Buddha, A I 301 

'* coih I 171 

Coeeockt in Korea II 363 

Coetume. Mourning I 78 

Cotton growing II 149 

^nterfeiling i 171. II 336 
Cremation I 117, 133 

Currency I 175, 333, 34a 

“ reform II 370,366, 

Cuatome of aborigines I 3 

*' of Chin^hon I 31 

'* *' of Cremation I 117 

** ** Bum-nn 1 24 

•' ol King plowing I 77 

** of Kog^d I 39 

** of Koryn, Mongol I 331 
** of Kn-ron I 36 

** of Ma4ian 1 38 

*' of Mol-nl I 96 

** of memorioaMng the 

throne I 131 

** Mourning I 148 


ofOk-ta 

** of Phl^ I 36 

** ofYe-mok 1 ao 

CnsteoM Serrice II 343 

Difelet Island I 73, 138. 178 
DiiBet'ihisloricalwork II 3^ 

Dandny-girls heaned I 330 

Dwotog-girl, A brave II 15 

DeondoMsof Koryn 
.. i .w I 177 *4* 43a. 

la Koiwa 11 69 

Deqndenoe of Wt-ama Choemi 
I 16 

of Fhk<jo 1 94 


“ of Sil-la I I3I, 131 

Dafoase of Nom-han II 10s 

** of Christiaa ponwea- 

tioB, Korean II 199 

Delimitation of Korea I 31 

Denny, Judge O. M. II 345 

Deteettves II 170 

Dictionary of Korean I 309 

*' KoreamChiaese I 331 

Diaallectioa II 348 

Disaster at Kaag>wha' II 117 

** Japans naval I 399 

** to Chinese 1 91 

Kitan I 163 

Dismemberment of Koguryft I 1 13 

Divination I 243 

Dog in Korean tradition I 365 

Dream, King's I 255 

Dress (see garments) 

Duel, I 378 

Bars and noses. Korean II 38 

Borthqnakes I 339 

Bclipsm recorded I ii, 35, 154 

Bdneation, Western II 346 

** encooroged I 304 

“ in Sil ls I 1304 

Bgg in Korean tradition 

Blectric light ^ ’ U 

Blimr of youth I ij 

Bmoncipation of serfs II 181 

Bmbolming 1 50 

Embargo on export of groin II 333 

Bmbossy to Europe II 247 

Bmeute of 1884 II 336 

Bmperor, King declared II 314 

Envoy to Hideyosbi I 346 

** insulted, Korean II 57 

" ** Monchu II 96 

“ to Japan, Pik-ie I 67 

** from Japan, First I 59 


I lai 

I 148 
1 a8 
I 36 
I ao 

II a4a 
I 3 *i. 178 

11 ao 3 

I 300 

II IS 


to Japan; Cbin( 
" Mongol 
** Third Moni 


Third Mongol I 317 

killed, Mongol I aa4 

killed, Ming I 368 

to King Sdn-Jo, 

Japanese 1 344, 345 


I 346 

II 57 

I mJ!o 
II 33 
1 314 
I 317 
1 ta 4 
I 368 


from Ktsn 
from Liu Kin 
to Monchns 
** Mongols Priaee 
from Mings, First 
to Mongols, First 
to preseat deaeaty, 
Pint lapoaeee 
from Qaelpart 
to The 



OBNBB4L IMDBZ, 


379 


Bam-fin Trihe I 24 

BqQtttriao fmt 1 250 

Bvacxwtion of Seoul 1592 1 3^ 

** id Noiu* 1 imi II 124 

** of Korcftlj 

Japanete 1596 II 26 

** <» Seoul by Japaneae 

IS93 II II 

*♦ of l^eng yang, 

Japanese 1596 II 7 
Examinations begun I 146 

'* Buddhist I 169 

** Decennial 1 329 

" I 164. *37. 319 

Examiners punished II 174 

Bxposwe oi infants II 151 

Extortion II 334 

Factiuos I 146. 161 

Faction massacred Civil I 178 

" Military I 162 

Factional quarrels 

I 333. n 52. 92, 153. 162. 163 

Pactions forbidden II 165 

Faith Cure I 183 

Fall of Ka-rak I 80 


Pith bridge 
Fishery troul 
Flag, Korean 
“ ofKiJa 
Flight of Ja] 


Fishery trooUea hi South IX 247 
Flag, Korean II 223 


** of Kija dynasty 1 11 

Flight of Japanese from 
.. ^ ^nR-y*ng 1593 II 7 

of King in 1592 

I 362 . 3^3. 3^ 

** of KoryA King 1 15 

“ toKang wha I 195 

“ of Yuan* shei-kd II 265 

Flowers Artificial I 240 

“Fljring General*' 11 18 

Foote arrives, Gen. L. II 232 

Foreign Advisers 11 271 

Foreign 0£Bce established II 231 

Forei^ relations. Book on I 315 

Foreign visitor II 195 

Foreigners threatened If 248 

Forestry II 149 

FortatUl-mn H 35 

Forts, Japanese II 13 

Portresses of Koiyfi I 165 

Fortress of Nam-to built II 82 

“ of Puk'han built 


“ of Wija dynasty I 15 

“ KiUn I 188 

“ of Koguryu II 112 

“ of Kung-ye I 132 

“ of K^fin-whOn I 140 

“ of Ma-ban I 33, 44 

of Mongol Empire I 2^ 
“ of Ming Empire II 139 

“ of PAk-je I 106 

" of Silla I 140 

“ of Sin-don I 265 

“ of Wiiiian dynasty I 18 

“ of Yi-Kwal II 78 

Family names I 49 

Famine relief I 149 

Famine^ flood, pli^ue 1814 II 194 
** in Seoul II 11 


Fonlk in American Legation, 


Geo. C. 

H 94 

Founding of ChoaAn 

I 295 

** of Kin Power 

1 172 

** of KoguryO 

I 36 

“ of Knyu 

1 »34 

“ of Su-ya*bul 

1 34 

“ of South Pu-yn 

1 41 

" of Yuan Empire 

1 2J8 

Foundling asvlnm 

II 131 

Four Political parties 

I 339 

** provinces, The 

1 18 

Fowls, Long-tailed 

I 29 

Fox in Korean lore, The 

1 5 


French defeat on Kang*wha I 210 
expedition, First II 197 
“ “ under 


Farm. American 

II 232 

Fendal retainers 

I 300 

Feudalism stopped 

I yjfi 

Fire-arms, First 

I 345 

First bomb and mortar 

I 407 

capital 

I 2 

" eclipse 

I II 

** envoy from Japan 

I 59 

** fire-arme « 

1 345 

** Japanese Minister 

11 222 

** Korean flag 

II 225 

** iron-clad 

1376 

** Minister to Japan 

11 223 

** Mongol InvMon 
“ Prinung-tyim 
** suspeaskm bridge 

1 192 

** tobacco 

II 134 

•* woman mkr 

I 93 


Adni. Rose 11 208,209 
** on Kang-wha 11 209 

** priests enter Qnelpart 

II 197 

*’ prieds executed II 196 

** priests executed, Nine 

II 206 

and Rnsrian employees of 
Gov't II 332 

** war-vessels wrecked II 

Funeral of Queen II 314 

Pusan trading port II 50 

Gaoler Cabinet II 301 

Garments of Partiea II 146 

** Color of 1 222, 242, 330 
Ming I sbt 

** Offiw 1 140 

Style of I 79 
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OatM roofed over II 273 

** of Seoul I 297 

Otynk Khao I m 

**Gracral German'* wracked 

II 307 

Genghif Khan I 185 

Geosho I 345 

I 315 

Oerman treaty II 233 

Genrilla warfare I 409, 11 18 
Ginneog, Tax on I 236 

OM, la II 197 

God of War, Templet to II 53 

Gold mining I 169, 1 1 28 4 

Governor-general, Mongol I 204 
Govo marn II 367 

Gnildt in Seonl II 172 

Gnluk Khan 1 230 

Gun-powder firtt teen I 272 

Guteleff 56, j 

Ha-bu-rn I 37 

Hamel, Heinrich II 

Hair, Falte II ,Sg 

Hair-cutting I 304 

Hall, Capt. Batil II 

Hanabuta in Seoul II 217 

Han Dynat^ I ,4 

Hani, The Three I 28 

Han-yang Capital I ,70 

Haaegawa U 373 

Hati Korean X q 

Hen in tradition, 'i’he I 52 

Hideyi in Seoul I 367 

Hideyothi, Answer to I 348 

“ Envoy to I 346 

Hideyoshi t ambition I 144 

;; I W 

I 350 

“ character II 51 

end, Story of II e© 

invasion of Korea I 349 

“ I M7 

'* Second plan of invasion 

H 28 

Hiroshima Court of the 

Queen's murder II 2S9 
History begun in Silte I hi 


Queen's murder II 2S9 
History begun in SiUa I Hi 

•' of Koguryft written I 87 

** published I 177 

Hi^calmrk I ,49.3,, 

Hol-pil-ryul I 210, 311 

Hong<4'a-«. Manchu leader II 83 

Horse relay. Origin of I 76 

Horses sent to China I 278 

Hurses of Ye-mak I at 

Horse-breeding on Quelpart 
Hospital founded 1 314, li 341 
Hostege, Crown Prince as II 138 
Hostages to the Mongols I 214 
Hun, Last of Kija line I 33 


gsw** 

Hynk ku-se I 34 

Hyun-do I jg 

Imbert Bishop II 196 

Im-duu I ig 

Im-jin River I 368 

“ “ forced I 

** “ gnarded I 370 

Immigration of Chinese I 146 
Incarnation of Tan-gun I i 
Incense. Mongol I 240 

Indemnity to J^eae II 230, 240 
Independence Club, The 


II 306, 307 
“ Club disbands 11 Jai 

“ “ weakens II 316 

;; II 222 

declared II a7t 

** of Korea I 7 

Independent, The II 308 

Infernal machine II 218 

Innovations, Chinese I 78 

in Pak-je I gi 

“ from China I no 

Inouye as Minister, Count II 277 
“ as special envoy, Count 
_ II 230 

Insurrection (see rebellion) 
Interest. Legal rate of I 148 

Invasion of 107 B. C. I 17 

“ Japanese I 349 

“ of China planned I 292 

“ Fwrs of Western II 200 

“ Hideyoshi 's I 549 

of Japan, plans of 

Mongol II 214 

“ of Japan, Mongol 1 213, 225 

*1 of Japan I 1420304 

by Kitan I icq. 

“ of Kogurvfi ^ I 87 

** of Korea by Sni Emperor 

I 87 

“ by Manebns II 69, 82 
“ First Mongol I 19a 

** of Liao Tung 340 A. D. 

Second Mongol I aoi 

“ " Japanese II 30 

* planned, Second 

Japanese II 39 

by Red-heads I 344 

“ by Tap^ I 337 

by Winiao I 1 c 

“ by YO-jin I ,7! 

Invention ol alphabet I 307 

" of new weapons I a%o 

“ inSilla I„ 

Iron building I 3^. 9^7 

lro»-cUd. TUefim 


II 29 

I 244 

I 327 

■71 
I 307 
I 330 

I 236. 237 

I 376 



CKNBRAL INDRX. 


Iron money I 152 

Irrigation H 169 

Ito, MarquU II ^64 

Jaisoba as adviser, Dr. P. II 277 
Japan disavows acts of pirates 

I 270 

“ helps against pirates II 274 
“ invaded I 1420, 304 

** Korean alliance I 275 

“ Korean policy II 219 

“ A Korean Queen for I 61 

** Mongolian invasion of 

, II 213. 225 

Mongol message to 1 213 

“ Mongol disaster in I 220 

“ Third Mongol envoy to I 217 
“ Second Mongol army to 

I 223 

“ Under Hideyoshi I 343 

Japanese allies of Pak-je I 109 
“ army lands II 255. 256 

“ ask for books I 320 

“ bribery II 48 

“ Kuddhism I 

Captives to Mongols I 215 

“ declaration of war 

against China ^1 473 

“ defeated bv Yi T‘a-jo I 271 
enter Seoul, 1592 I 367 

" envoy I 260 

“ “ to present 

dynasty, First I 302 

“ “ to King S 0 n*jo I 344 

“ evacuate Seoul II 77 

*• “ Pyeng-yang II 7 

fort at Ul-san II 35 

** fortifications II 13 

“ freebooters I 218 

“ guard at palace II 23S 

** incursions I * 35 

“ invasion, Omens of I 334 
“ “ second II 30 

“ land of Kansan II 354 

** land at Chenialpo II 356 

“ leave Korea 1596 II 26 

legation barn^ II 227 

“ losses 1592 II 

“ marry Koreans II 45 

masks II ^2 

** military teacher II 225 

■“ minister First II 222 

*' mobbed II 240 

** naval disaster I 399 

** TO North-east i<^2 I 390 

** offer of aid against 

Manchus II 91 

“ Japanese policy II 352 

“ pirates I 46 

** pursued II n 


Japanese Uke Pyeog-yang I 592, 

.. u r « ^ 3«o 

bef^ Pyeng-yang I 386 
raids I 238, 239, 240, 243, 
244. 246. 254, 255, 258. 
264, 266, 267, 269, 279 
ravages begin I 190 

" relations I 33 

“ retire from Seoul II 240 
“ revolt I 327 

“ robbers defeated I 336 
“ routes I 592, I 363 

“ settlements 1 26, II 38 
“ “ Shogun friendly I 272 

“ take palace II 252 

“ trade I 307 

“ “ resumed I 333 

“ “ suspended I 328 

** trade at Pusan II 216 

“ trading station 

enlarged II 136 

trading station II 59, 153 
“ trading ports I 298 

" treatment ol Mongol 

envoys I 214 

“ treaty II 221 

“ war vessel fired upon II 219 

“ wish to colonise II 335 

Jealousy ol Kato and Koni- 

shi I 351 

** of Min faction II 234 

Jesuit priests in Peking II 143 
Ka-do Island, battle of II 129 
Ka-ma tribe I 48 

Kang-wba attacked by 

French II 209 

•* disaster at II 117 

“ French defeat on II 210 

“ King ordered from I 206, 207 
“ King on I 195 

** Manchus take II 118 

" Palaces bestroyed I 209 

Ka-rak I y> 

boundaries I 50 

" fall of I 80 

Kato, General I 331 

Kaya 

Keumma-gol 1 27 

Keum-sn-ro I 50 

Keum-wba I 37 

Kim Cha- jam’s blunder H 99 

Kim Hong-jip, Prime 

Minister II 266 

“ murdered II 303 

Kim Hong-nynk killed II 318 

Kim Ok-kyun’s body di»- 

menibered II ^50 

** murdered 11 249 

*• II 2*3 

Kidnapping the Regent II 231 
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KOREAN HISTORY. 


Kiia*s Capital 
civiliation 

I 7 

I 8 

“ coming of 
dynasty 

1 4 

I 11 

** dynasty, End of 

I *5 

*' laws 

I 8 

“ loyalty 

I 6 

" origin of 

I 4 

** retoms 

I 8 

“ route 

I 6 

“ tomb 

I 10 

Kijnn. Kigration of 

I 27 

Kin Empire 

I 17* 

" Good will of 

I 173 

“ dynasty extinct 

1 198 

“ letter 

I 173 


King deposed , ICoryfi I 3i6, 387 
King of Koryfi abdicitet, Last 

I 392 

Ki-tan bridge the Yalu I 161 

“ calendar I * 5 * 


** disaster 

I 163 

driven back 

I 160 

“ envoys 

1 154 

falls 

I 188 

“ refugees 

I 187 

** invasion I 150. I55 

" power 

1 143 

“ suzerainty 
‘‘Knife Gang" 

I 152 

II 156 

KoguryQ 
" Customs 

I 36 

I 39 

** boundaries 

I 39 

" religion 

I 39 

" dismemberment of 

I 113 

‘‘ conquests 

I 4^> 

" expansion 
•• falls 

1 40 

I 112 

" hostility to China 

I 45 

" Introduction of Buddhism 

I ^5 

" Origin of word 

1 38 

Kunishi, General 

I 351 

Korean captives returned 

n 55 

Koryetz II 355 3^* 

Koryti dynasty founded 

I 134 

*‘ King deposed 

1 216 

‘‘ king goes to China 

I 213 

" refugees 

I 200 

*' revolts from Mings 

I 283 

" turns against Mongols 

I 342 

*‘ vassal of China 

1 »35 

** vassal to Mings 
** woman. Empress of 

I 361 

China 

I 237 

Ko-fllla 

I 74 

Kow-shing sunk 

n 353 

Knblai Khan I 310, 311 


Knblai Khan kiodoeia I 338 

Kak-cbo Po^m 1 514 

Kung-ye 1 137 

** a Bnddhist I 131 

“ capital I 130 

“ fall 1 132 

** proclaimed king I 130 

“ rescue 1 127 

Kn-ran tribe I 26 


KO-sO-gan I 34 

Ku-wfll Mountain 1 2 

Kwaga I 146, 337. 317 

Kwang-ha becomes king II 58 

“ deposed II 70 

“ excesses II 59 

“ Prince II 55 

Kye-rim I 52 

Ky4>ng-bok Palace rebuilt II 211 
“ “ built I 298 


Kydng'ju made Eastern Capital 
I 149 

KyOn Tribe I 19 

Kyfin-wbun I 128 

“ defeated I 13<> 

sackH Silla capital I 136 

“ war with Wang gon 1 137 

Land measurement I 142 232 


Law against adulteration of 


food 

I 171 

" against counterfeiting 1 171 

" codification of 

1 3>5 

" for detectives 

II 170 

" of Kija 

I 8 

" against Monasteries 

11 148 

" against Murder 

n 145 

“ penal 

I 11 

“ of primogeniture 

1 165 

" puldished 

1 3'8 

Legal reform 

1 167 

Legation guards 

n 349 

Legend of Taiigun 

1 1 

Legends (see Tradition) 


Letter from Hideyoshi 

1 347 

‘‘ to French Ck>v*t 

II 197 


Li Hung'Chang and the neu- 
tral territory II 220 

Liao F(irtre«>B taken 1 364 

Liberal cabinet II 238 

party II 223 

Light-house* II 33.S 

Lindsay II 195 

Lin Kiu envoys II 1S8 

“ islands 1 313 

Literary activity I 120.315. 29. 

333. n 

“ work of Cho* Ch'i-wfin 

I 12S 

** •' of King In-jong II 183 
*' “ of King Sun-jo I 340 



GENERAL INDEX. 


I/MUis, BeginninRs of Govern- 

ment I 65 


I^bnnoff Yamata Agreement 


Long-tailed fowls 

n 308 

1 29 

Mabuda 

II 94 

Mahan 

I 28 

“ Conquest of 

I 45 

“ Customs 

I 29 

“ Fall of 

I 44 

“ population 

I 30 

“ rclipon 

I 30 

Mal-gal Tnbea 

I 25 

“ Ueaty 

I *35 

Mancha camp 
“ “ captives 

11 102 

II 127 

“ ceremony 

II 125 

“ charges 

II 82 

“ conquests 

II 68 

** demands 

II 84 

** “ for tribute 

II 93 

“ enter Korea 

II 99 

“ “ Seoul 

11 101 

“ envoys insulted 

II 96 

“ invasion 11 69. 82 

“ invade China 

II *35 

“ invasion, Omen of 

II 97 


“ Japanese offer of aid 

against II 91 

** leader Hongt'asi II 82 

“ leaders ' II 94 

“ letter to Korea, First II 66 

“ oath II 86 

“ power II 65 

suzerainty II 125 

“ tablet 11 130 

“ take Kang-wha II 118 

*' vandalism II 113 

Man-hunting II 154 

Map of North II 169 

Mararaiita, Buddhist Monk I 66 

Mari Mountain I 3 

Ma-rip-gan. Royal title I 70 

Markets, Deginniug of I 76 

Marriage Consanguineous 

I *44 145 
with sister I, 144. 145 
“ ot present Emperor II 205 
of Japanese and 

Koreans II 45 

** of widows first 

forbidden I 321 

Masanpo Rnssian coaling 

station II 334 

Masks, Japanese II 

Massacre of crew of “Gener- 
al Sherman** II 207 

“ of military faction I 162 
“ of civil faction I 178 
Mathematics I 168 


Mauhant enters Korea. 

Pierre II 1^6 

Measures equalised II 172 

Measurement of land 1 232 

Medical l>ooks 1 314 

Megata II 372 

Memorial I 131 

Military emeute of l8^S2 II 226 

Military and civil factions I 161 

“ instructors, Russian 

II 3*3 

“ reforms 1189,144 

Min faction II 224 

Min Seung-ho murdered II 218 
Min Yong-ik Envoy to U. S. 

II 232 

“ conservative II 233 

“ wounded II 236 

Min Yong-jnn beaten II 249 

Mines in warfare II 193 

“ sulphur II 149 

Mings angry II 273 

“ commands I 263 

“ demand for tribute I 275 

“ “ houses from Quel 

part I 267 

“ dress adopted 1 263 

“ dress and coiffure dis- 
carded I 283 

'• dynasty falls II 139 

“ envoy murdered 1 208 

“ Hirst envoy from I 261 

“ formally recognise Korea 

I 279 

“ power appears I 240 

** suspicious 1 246 

Mining concession II 284 

“ forbidden II 169 

“ g(»ld I 169 

Minister to U. S. II 246 

“ to Japan, First 11 225 

“ of state killed II 2^7 

Minting ol money, First I 152 

Mirrors, Japanese gift •*! I 3*9 

Missions in Korea 11 325 

•• Protestant 11 2JI 

Miura arrives, Viscount 11 286 

Mock Battle 1 33® 

Mollendoiff dismissed II 242 

•' employed P G. von II 232 

Monasteries’deprived of land 1 301 

Monastery, Great I 167 

“ in KoguryO, First I 63 
Law against 11 148 

** as poor-houses II 147 

Money 1152,171,24a 

•• Silver I 233 

Mongols. Allies of 1 187 

•• Appeal to 1 

“ army, Compoaltion of I 220 
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KOREAN HISTORY. 


Mongols to invade Japan 1219 
** “ to Japan, Second I 224 

*' Origin of I 185 

" besiege Song-do I 193 

“ captives I 204 

“ charges I 197 

" “ against Koryfi 1 213 

“ coiffure I 223 

“ customs in Koryfi I 221 

“ demand for tribute 

I 190. 194. 211 

“ “of surrender I 203 

“ disaster in Japan I 220 

“ disaster I 226 

“ dynasty decadent 1 240 

“ Empire falls I 260 

“ envoy, First I 189 

“ “ in Japan I 214 

“ “ to Japan. Third I 217 

* “ to Japan killed 1 224 

“ fear of water 1 198 

“ Governar-general I 204 

“ Hostages to I 214 

“ humble I 243 

“ incense I 240 

“ invasion' First I 192 

“ incursion, l^ast I 254 

“ invasion of Japan I 213, 225 

“ Korea surrenders to I 194 

“ Koryfi turns against I 242 

“ message to Japan I 213 

“ monster I 2(»4 

“ official names I 222 

“ permanent camps I 198 

“ Prince as envoy to I 209 

“ princess I 216 

“ Queen I 223, 229 

“ 111 Quel part ‘l 259 

“ “ “ destroyed I 268 

“ residency I 194 

“ resident dismissed I 242 

“ retire from Korea I 211 

“ ruthlessness \ 199 

“ second invasion I 201 

siege of Ch'un-cli‘un I 20^ 

‘ J'Pies I 200, II 94 

“ settle in Koryu I 208 

*' Treat) \Mth I 197 

Monk soldier I 402 

Morals. Lax I 150 

Mortar, Momh and I 407 

Mourning customs changed I 148 
“ lor dead king begun 1 338 
karb f78 

Mudangs banned II 174 

Mu je's conquests. Emperor I 18 
Mukden, S. h. II 356 

“Mulll>crry Palace” built II 182 
Murder of An Kyung-su II 328 
“ of Ch^ng Mong-ju I 292 


Murder of kiug of Koryfi I 181 
“ of Kiug Tan-jong I 312 
“ of Kim Ok-kyuu 11 249 
“ Law against li [45 

“ Punishment for I 17b 

Music in Silla I .S2 

Musical instruments 

1 *1. 330. II 173 

reform I 322 

Myung-yc Palace II 17 

Nagamori’s Scheme II 368 

Names. Family I 49 

Nam-han, Assault on II 109 

Attempts to relieve 

II 106, 109, no, III 
” Defense of II 102 

” evacuated H 124 

” Fortress built II 82 

*• King escapes to II 100 
“ Manchu fence about II 105 
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Waiigja I 85 

Wangm'vug I 43 

Wangok I 3^ 

Wang Pangyun I 309 

Waing P*iljuk i 

Wang Sakch*ang 229 
Wangn I 61 

Wang Ynjung i 

Wei I 4 

Whabang Euijil 215 
Whaba Mantnak I 18 
Wharye I 18 

Whawnn Ongjn 173 
Whalla 1 177 

Wbalyi Kilsa I 221 

Whanin I 1 

Whan Ugeui 
Wbannng I 1 

Whangbak 1 396 

Whang Cbiaan I 234 

Whang Chnngye 130 
Whang Poin I 309 

Whang Sayung 189 
Whang Ynngif I 337 

Whang Ynnhon I 322 
Whei I 18 


Whewangna 116 

Wiha I 281 

Wiman I 4 

Wi Monseong I 85 
Wina I 43 

Wirye 

Wnyi 1 4 

Won I 18 

Wun Ch'angyung 73 
Won Ch’unggap 

I 221 

Wan Chongsuk 1 153 
Wan Ho I 359 

Wanhyo I 113 

Wun Kynn I 371 
Wun Mangyung I 10 1 
Wun Sega 229 

Wun Tojin I 295 
Wun Sungwha I 173 
Wunwang I 27 
Wun Whang I i 
Yagolda I 195 

Yasokha I 181 

Yayul Kageum 1 177 
Yayul Sejang I 153 
Ya Yulyung I 177 
Yangbok 1 15 

Yang Ho 28 

Yang Honsu 
Yang Hyungam I 85 
Yang Kil I 113 
Yang Kyu I 153 
Yangmak I 43 
Yang nyunggnn 1 295 
Yango I 5J 

Yang Pakyun I 270 
Yang Panghyuu 16 

Yang Paha 45 

Yang Saheun I 3^ 
Yang Sim 1 43 
Yang So 1 

YanguUa 1 74 

Yang Wun 61 

Yang Yu I 259 

Yao I I 

Yeh Chichao 246 

Yemak 1 4 

Yewiguk I iH 

Yi Ansa I 234 

Yi Chach’un 1 259 

Yi Chag3rum I 177 

i Oumynn 215 

Yi Chasun 215 

Yi Chatung 13P 

Yi Chawaa 229 

Yi Changgyu 229 

Yi Changson 1 396 

Yi Chewaa 229 

Yi Chuiwan 45 

Yi Chiyon I 189 


YiChil 
Yi Chinho 


Yi Chunyoag 
YiCh’ua 


Yi Choyun 
Yi Cfaongin 
Yi Chottgmu 
Yi Chongsung 
Yi Cbnk 
YiChun 
Yi Chnngynng 
Yi Chungha 
Yi Chungnam 
Yi B^bug 
Yi Eungik 
Yi Bnimun' 

Yi Bung 
Yi Hang 
Yi Hangi 
Yi Henngip 
Yi Ho 
Yi Honguk 
Yi Hyon 
Yi Hyonun 
Yi Hyung 
Yii Asi 
Yi I-ch’nm 
Yi I*myang 
Yi 11 
Yi Inbok 
Yi Inim 
Yi Injwa 
Yi Ka 
Yi Kasang 
Yi Kak 
Yi.Keuiha 
Yi Ko 

Yi Keunt’ak 
Yi Kongsn 
Yi Kwd 
Yi Kwang 
Yi Kwi 


Yi Xyongba 
Yi Kyongjeung 
Yi Kyongsuk 
Yi Kyongyo 
Yi Kyu 
Yi Kyungjik 
Yi Mauson 
Yi Mingu 
Yi Monghak 
Yi Mongjun 
Yi Myungban 
Yi Mynngsang 
Yi Neungsu 
Yi Ok 
Yi Okkeui 
Yi Pangch’an 
Yi Pangj^ 

Yi Pangail 


1596 

303 

979 

'S 


1 lOX 
I 3P9 
I 537 
229 
61 

I 177 

263 
I 181 
I 195 
I 270 

"U 

I 3” 
I 359 
I 259 

1 43 
45 

159 

I 337 
I 259 
I 270 

159 
I 309 
116 
1 349 
*59 
I 177 
337 
I 247 
61 
61 
61 
202 
loi 

130 

130 

130 

288 

215 

88 

16 

I 141 
130 
246 
16 
I 371 
1 396 
28 
X 

I 259 



asfi 

WlNwg 

YiPtagMi 

YIPMMmam 

K 1 Pmii}Ui 

Yi!>nia 

Yi Pynk 

YIro 

YiRytiiig 
YlSMotig 
YiSak 
Yi SuigYBin 
YiSanSft 
Yil 


**9 

15 ? 

‘f?l 

Yi SMUggroag I 2 %a 
YiSU 

Yidibftk rj 

YiSibAl 7« 

«Sljik iS 

VfSonggye 1234 

YiSo 73 

YI Sa ,7? 

Yi Sail 7I 

Yi Soktia 101 

Yi San 333 

YiSandn I 371 
Yi Sanghan 4< 

WSuBgtam 
inT<^ i6t 

vtro., 1.4 

Yi Tnwkang ut 

Yi Yang * i S 

Yi YohSn Ite 

Yi Yoogbong 61 

Yi Yubik I 

Vi Yngeoi 38 

Yoma 1 

Yi Yao I 

Yi Ynng>iuig I 322 

Yi Ynnoa 7* 

Y^Yonyong 363 


XOSB4X HIBTOST. 

Yi Yongboag 61 

Yi YnaggaoT 73 

YiWon 43 

Yi Wonyoog 373 

Yi Whonio 1 234 

yi Wnaca'an a8 

^ Wnnlimii S03 

Yi Wnaik I 383 

* 1 

Yodogon 1 48 

YOiini 16 

YoBgck'oag 61 

Yooggolda 88 

Yonggong i 349 

Yong Ho 101 

Yongin I 349 

Yong P'obn 38 

Yoon I 4 

Yn Oiohjnui I 329 

Yn Cheong I 113 

Ya Chong I 153 

Yo Changyong 116 

Yngeui I 359 

YnHa ^ 

Yn Hong I 371 

Yu Hyo-gul 7j 

Yn Hjro>np W 

Yn Hyo>wnn 189 

Yu In>wnn I 101 

Yu Ingwe I 101 

Ya iung I 396 

Yn Kenk-nyong I 249 

Yu Kotn-p'il I 127 

Yn Kil«jnn 263 

Yu Pok-jnng 101 

YuPong I 141 

Yn P*aiig*no 1 883 

Yu rim I 101 

Yu Sin 1 101 


Yu__^ 

Yn loiHjofig 
Yag^joag 
Yn Song-wnn 

YawlSi 

Ya Wan-ga 
Yn Whang-tong 
Yn Yong-gynng 
Ynl-tn I 

Ynn I 

Ynn Cho-tnng 
Ynn Ch'ong-ynn 
Ynn Ch’i-ho 
Ynn Cheung 
Ynn Chi-won 
Yiin Chip 
Ynn Cho-gong 1 
Ynn-jnn 
Ynn nng 
Yun-ion I 

Ynn-ton-jn 1 
Ynn 8 in-ji 
Ynn So-jong I 
Ynn Sung-gok I 
Ynn Son-gn 
Ynn T'o-jnn 
Ynn Tn-tn I 
Ynn Whang 
Ynn Wnn-hynog 


Ynn Wnn-no 

Ynn Ynng>gn 

Yun-teg 

Ynn-jnn 

Ynng-gyu 

Ynng-p'o 





ED 399 




ED 400 




[The editor’s comments on spellings, as well as on dates and ideo^phs, 
referring to Yi Dynasty Choson follow Hulbert’s table of “The Kings of 



**Tangun*' and ** Ancient Chosun** 


Hiis presentation of Tan*gun as a historical figure is mis- 
leading. Sec Section 3 (“Sources and Historicity”) of Editor’s 
Introduction and I, In. above. 

The table of the “Kija Dynasty” as a whole is also un- 
foutt^, although the last two kings mentioned (Pu and 
Chun, shown here as “Ki-bu” and “Ki-jun”) are historical. 
See Section 3 of Editor’s Introduction and I, 13n. and 15n. 
above. —Editor. 

CHRONOLOGICAL. INDEX 

OF 

THE KINGS OF KOREA. 


2332 B.c. Tan-gun or Wang-g6m 

ANCIENT CHOSUN It&IMP 


1122 B.c. Ki-ja 


1082 “ 

Ki-song 


1057 “ 

Ki-sun 


1030 ** 

Ki-btik 


1000 “ 

Ki-ch’un 


972 “ 

Ki-gong 

“?L 

968 “ 

Ki-chang 

••ffi 

957 “ 

Ki-ch*ak 

“tl 

9^ “ 

Ki-jo 

“M 

925 

Ki-flSk 


896 

Ki-sa 

"m 

843 

Ki-ryum 

“iK 

793 ” 

Ki-wfil 

"tt 

778 “ 

Ki-jik 


776 “ 

Ki-u 


761 ‘‘ 

Ki-mok 

"ft 

748 

Ki-p’ynng 

722 “ 

Ki-gwul 

“M 

703 “ 

Ki-whe 



Mun-sbng-wang 

Chang-hye-wang JKli3E 

Kybng-hyo-wang 

Kong-j^ng-wang SAX 

Mun-mu-wang 

T'a-wun-wang 

Kyong-ch'ang-wang ASX 

Heung-p’yung-wang 

Ch’Sl-wi-waiig fiJil 

Stfn-hye-wang 

Eui-yang-wang 

Mun-hye-wang 

Song-dSk-wang MfilX 

To-whe-wang 

Mun-yill-wang 

Ch'ang-guk-wang S 0 X 

Mu-aSng-wang 

ChSng-gyong-wong Attl 

Nak-sSng-wang WAX 
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KORUN HISTORY. 




675 B.c« Ki-jon 


Hyo-jong-wang 

as5i 

658 

** Ki-hjo 

“a 

Ch’ttl-lo-wang 

X*3E 

634 

Ki-yong 

“S 

8ii-do*wang 

ttttX 

615 

Ki-i 


Whi-yang-wang 

«SS 

594 

Ki^ih'am 

“a 

Pong-il-wang 


♦ 578 

“ Kt'gon 

“tt 

Tttk-ch’ang-wang 

sax 

560 

Kusak 

‘■a 

Sti-abng-wang 


519 

“ Ki.y5 

“S 

Yung-^l-wang 


503 

“ Ki-gang 

“H 

Il-aong-wang 

BB£ 

483 

** Ki-hon 


Che-ae-wang 

BttX 

465 

“ Ki-py5k 


Ch5ng-guk-wang 

BBS 

432 

“ Ki-jeung 


To-guk-wang 

aB£ 

413 

‘‘ Ki-jil 


Hyfik-abng-wang 

BBX 

385 

“ Ki-aeup 


Wha-ra-wang 


369 

Ki-ha 


Y51>mun-wang 


361 

“ Ki-wha 


Kyong-sun-wang 

aJHx 

342 

Ki-ho 


Ka-dlik.wang 

BBS 

315 

“ Ki-uk 

“tt 

Sam-no-wang 


290 

** Ki-auk 


Hybn-mun-wang 


251 

Ki«yun 

‘•m 

Chang-plyiing-wang 

232 

“ Ki-bu 


Chong-t'ong-wang 

^lt£ 

221 

“ Ki-jnn 

“9 

X-wang 



Ended in 193 b, c. 


KINGDOM OP MAHAN. Aft 


193 B.C. Ki-t’ak 


Mu-gang-wang 

ICIIX 

189 “ Ki-kam 

"B 

An-wang 


157 '• Ki-aik 


Hye-wang 

]S£ 

li* “ Ki-mu 

*■« 

Myung-wang 


118 “ Ki-hyung 

"7 

Hyo-wang 


78 “ Ki^p 


Yang-wang 

ax 

58 “ Ki-hun 


Wt&i-wang 

xi 

82 Ki-jSng 

"Jl 

Kye-wang 


16 “ Ki-hak 


(wanting) 



Ended in 9 b. c. 


This table of a revived mja Dynasty** in Mahan is unsobscantiated, 
ahhoogh it mi^ contain some elraients of histoiy. — Emroa. 



CHSONOZX>OICAX« WBSX. 


KINGDOM OF SILLA. WA 




67B.c.H3rSk.kfi-8e||Jgtt 
4 A.D. Nam-ha 


25 

41 

Yn-ri 

m 

4-58 

14 

Tal-ha 

ttm 

81 

44 

P'a-sa 


113 

44 

Chi-ma 

m 

136 

44 

Il-s6ng 

ae 

154 

44 

A-dal-la 


185 

44 

Pfil-hyu 


196 

44 

Na-ha 


231 

44 

Cho>bun 

Kit 

248 

44 

Ch»um-h& 


262 

44 

Mi<h’u 


286 

44 

Yu-iye 

aa 

299 

44 

Keui-rim 

m 

310 

4« 

Heul-ha 

VlM 

366 

44 

Na-mul 


402 

44 

Sil-sUng 

nm 

417 

44 

Nul-ji 

KflK 

438 

44 

Cha-bi 

ISiS; 


Kingdom of SiUa 

All except the earlier 
reigns are clearly histori- 
cal. Of the 55 dates given 
here for the accession of 
Silla kings, 30 agree widi 
those found in O Yun- 
jOk’s TongM Ydnp‘yo, re 
produced in Japan^ in 
Oda and others, Chdstn 
Shi Taikei. In the other 
25 cases, Hulbert's date is 
uniformly one year later 
than that in the Taikei. 
Also, the Taikei shows 
a total of 56 rather than 
55 kings; King Myting, or 
Min*ae Wang (Myfing or 
Min-ft-wang by Hulbert's 
formula), is listed as ac- 
ceding in 838 A.o. and 
reigning for one year. 

— EorroR. 


479 So-ji 

600 Chi-da-ro Chi-jeung-wang IflBi 

614 ‘‘ WSn-jong Pup-heung-wnng 

641 “ MlUc-chong Chin-hcung-waxig AUBE 

676 “ Keum-jttn Chin-ji-waiig JllfX 

679 ** Pak-chl3ng Chin-p'ySng-wang 

632 "" T^ng-man S6n-d5k-yfi-ju 

647 Seung-man Chin-duk-yS-ju tkfUct 

664 ** Ch'nn-ch’u Mu-ryul-wang 

661 Pnp-min 3^41: Mun-mu-wang 

681 ** ChSng-mySng Sin-mun-wang 

692 “ Yi-hong l.gl Hyo-so-wang #IIB3E 

702 “ Heung gwang A 5t Song-dSk-wang ^ 

738 Seoxig-gy^ng jfti Hyo-sung-wang 

742 “ Hoti-ySng SH Kyong-d8k-wang jMKX 


*Coirr«et ehaxmctmi for Ja 

mg” (N-B sSagdOc khng) aro : £ X 



KOSBAN HI8TOKY. 




Hye-gong-wang ]R3RI 
Sun-duk-wang 

®fg Wfin-sfing-wang j£iti 
So-8ong-wang laiix 

®!IR A-jang-wang Rjg: “ 

Il^-duk-wang 18®“ 

H ^ Heung-duk-wang IHS “ 

Heui-gang-wang 
16® Stn-mu-wang 
IK Mun>sung- wang 5 H “ 

Sid Hon-an-wang 384 “ 

K ft Ky ong-mun-wang ft ^ “ 

ft Hon-gang-wang ft® “ 

Chong-gang-wang Jfe ® “ 

ft Chin-8ong-y?j-ju 

Hyo-gong-wang ftftBE 

913 “ Kydngwhi ft(|[ Sin-duk-wang 

918 “ Seung-yung Kyong-myfing-wang ftW** 

♦ 925 “ Wi-ong Kyong-a-wang ftS“ 

928 “ Pu ft Kybng-snn-wang 

Ended in 935 a. d. 


THE KINGDOM OF PAKCHE. WH 

17 B.c. On-jo 1116 

29 A.D. Ta-ru 
78 “ Keui-rn g.® 

128 “ Ka-ru ftg 

168 " Ch’o-go -f* 

215 “ Ku-su 

235 “ Ko-i 

287 “ Ch’akJcye || 

2*99 “ Pun-sB 

305 “ Pi-t^ u-«| 

344 •• Sul ® 

+ 34'7 “ Kon-ch'o-goftft'^ 


Pakche (M-R Pmkche) 

Here again the early 
reigns are subject to fur- 
ther study by scholars. The 
tnu^onal date for King 
Onjo, and the one given 
by Hulbert himself on I, 
40 above, is 18 rather 
^ 17 B.c. In 21 other 
instances the date in this 
table is one year later than 
dwt in the Taikei, and in 
one case (that of the fifth 
king, Ch’o-go), two yean 
httor. The accepted date 
for King Kl-ro (M-R 
Kaeto) is not 432 but 
4SS A.D. In addition to the 
Taikei see Chkie Namsdn, 
Kosa r ong. Appendix, p. 
14, and I. 71 above. 
wtoHidbeftielentothe 
niler accedhut hi 4S5 m 


765 A.D. ICSn-un 
780 “ Yang-sung 
785 ** Kyong-sin 

799 “ Chun-ong 

800 “ Chung-heui 
809 “ On-seung 

♦ 826 ** So-jong 
836 Chc-yung 

839 “ U-jing 

840 ** Kyong-ong 
858 ** Eui-jung 

4 862 Ong-ySm 

876 ‘‘ Chung 

887 Whang 

888 “ Man 
898 “ Yo 



CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX. 


¥Hi 


♦ 376 A.D. Kon-gu-su 

385 “ Ch*im.yu 

386 “ Chin-sa 
392 
406 
421 
427 
432 
476 
478 
480 
501 
624 
555 

599 

600 
601 
642 


tpparontly a 
variant of ‘‘Kyflng" (M-R 
Kydng), the peno^ name 
of King "K*.ior Finally, 
the Taikfi adds ICing 
Fung" (661-663) to Hul- 
bert’s list and dates the 
fall of the dynasty 663 
rather than 660. See The 
Righteous Army” in Edi- 
tor’s Introduction and 1, 


106n above.— E ditor. 


Tong-iwng-wang 


Mu-ryung-wang 


Song-wang 

*“ 

Widuk-wang 

MW” 

Hye-wang 

A,, 

Pup-wang 


Mu-wang 

{«“ 

Eui-ja-wang 



•• A-sin |i||^ 

“ Chon-ji Hi 

“ Ku-i-sin AW#: 

“ Pi-yu 

“ Ka-ro Hijj 

“ Mun-ju iW 

“ Sam-geun HJv 

“ Mo-da 

“ Sa-ma Wilt 

“ Myung-nong QDIK 

“ Ch-ang M 

“ Kye-myung 

“ Sun t 

“ Chang 

Dynasty ended 660 a. u. 


KINGDOM OF KOGURYU. 


37 

B.c. Chu-mong 

Tong-rayung-wang 


18 

“ Yu-ri 

1^14 Yu-ri-wang 

afW“ 

19 A,D. Mu-hyul 

mi Ta-mu-sin-wang 

*Ki*“ 

45 

“ Ha-eup-chu 

Min-jung-wang 

W+“ 

49 

“ Ha*u 

mu Mo-bon-wang 


54 

“ Rung 

if T'a-jo-wang 

*il'* 

147 

“ Su-sung 

j|Kj£ C*ha-da-wang 


166 

“ PSk-ko 

ffiS’ Sin-da- wang 


-••180 

“ Nam-mo 

Ko-guk-ch’un-wang-jS H/ll “ 

197 

“ Yun-u 

amt San-sang-wang 

IU±‘‘ 

228 

“ U-wi-ku 

Tong-ch^n-wang 

w/ll “ 

250 

“ Yun-bul 

Chung-ch’un-wang 

+111 " 

271 

** Yang-no 

Hit Su-ch’8n-wang 

S/l|“ 

292 

** Sang-hu 

i^ong sang-wang 

tl±“ 



KOKBiUt HUrrOST. 


4oB 


300 A.D. EuUbtt] 

331 

So^ 

372 

‘‘ Ku-btt 

384 

** Yi-ySn 

♦ 392 

“ Tam^Sk 

414 

“ Ko-jrun 

♦491 

Na-on 

620 

Heting-an 

532 

** Po-yfin 

♦ 646 

“ Pyfing-sung 


660 “ Yang^ng 
691 “ Wnn 
619 “ Kon-mn 
643 “ Chang 


ZtH Mi-ch’fin-wang HJlIjE 
M Ko-gnk-wSn-wang 
So-au-rim-wang 

flWt Ko-guk-yang-wang'i^H^ “ 
Kwang-ga-to-wangHHJ: 


PH Chang-8w-wang » 

AS Mun-ja-wang 3t2f*‘ 

An-jang-wang CA*' 

SA An-wan-wang HJS** 

Yang-wun-wang 
P*yung-wun-wang ^ A ** 

JC Yung-yang-wang «* 

AiSt Yung-yu-wang ^ yy <« 

AiPo-Jang-wang SA'' 


Dynasty ended 668 a d. 


Hulbert’s date of accession is one year later than that in the Taikei in almost 
aii cases.-— E ditior, 

KINGDOM OF KORYIJ. JK9[ 


918 A.D. Wang-gbn T’a-jo 

944 “ Wangnia ‘’fCHye-jong 

946 “ Wang.yo “ Chbag-jong 

950 “ Wang-so " IS Kwang-jong 

976 “ Wang-ju “ ^ Kybng-jong 
982 “ Wang-ch’i “ ^ Sung-jong 
998 “ Wang^ong “B Mok-jong 
1010 “ Wang-4un “ B Hybn-jong 
1032 “ Wang-henm “jJcTSk-jong 
1036 “ Wang-hyung “ Chflng-jong 
1047 “ Wang-whi “SMun-jong 

1083 “ Wang-hun “CjSnn-jong 

1084 “ Wang-an “jBS5n>jong 
1096 " Wang-nk “ ft Hon-jong 
1096 “ Wang-ong “S|Sak-jong 
1106 “ Wang-o “WYe-jong 
1123 •• Wang-lA “Wln-jong 
1147 “ Wang hyon “UlBni-jong 


idi 

IfUi- 

m 

SS! 

msi 

tSi 

SB 

BB 

SB 

tB 

«B 



CHRONOLOGICAI, INDEX. 4fifJ 


1171 A.D. Wang-ho 

IftS Mynog-Jong 


♦ 1198 

“ Wang-tak 

“ W Sin-jong 

NS; 

1205 

“ Wang-ynng 

“R Heni-jong 

Rft 

1212 

** Wang-o 

“ II Kang-jong 

IS; 

1214 

“ Wang-ch*ul 

Ko-jong 


1260 

‘‘ Wang^iik 

It WSn-jong 


1276 

“ Wang-ji 

“8^ Ch’ung-yA-wang 


1309 

Wang.jang 

** ^ Ch'ung-stTn-wang 

SI" 

1314 

“ Wang-do 

“H Ch*ung-8uk-wang 


1331 

“ Wang-jUng 

“ H Ch*ung-hye-wang 

AS" 

1345 

“ Wang'heun 

“iSdf Ch’ung-mok-wang 


1349 

“ Wang-ji 

“ fflt Ch*ung-j%ig-wang 


1352 

Wang-uk 

“Jl Kong-min-wang 


1375 

“ Sin-u 

^1* Wi-ju 


1389 

“ Wang-yo 

IS Kong-yang-wang 



Dynasty ended 1392. 


Koryu (M^R Koryd) 

The only difficulty occurs in the reigns of Ch’ung-suk-wang, 
the 27th king, and Ch’ung-hye-wang, the 28th. This table is 
supported by the Taikei and by Ch’oe Namsdn (Kosa Tong, 
Appendix, p. 21) in showing Ch’ung-suk, the fathcf of Ch ung- 
hye, as ruling from 1314 to 1331. The latter two sour^, 
however, report correctly the followmg sequence cA tenures be- 
tween 1331 and 1344: 

1331- 1332 Ch’ung-hye-wang (brought to the thrrae as 

the result of an uprising against his father, 
Chung-suk-wang) 

1332- 1339 Ch’ung-suk-wang (displaced his son and re- 

assumed the throne for 7 years) ... 

1 349-1 344 Ch’ung-hye-wang (once more succeeded his 
father) 

In still other authorities, this extraordinary rotation of fa^r 
and son is confirmed but Ch’ung-hyc-wang’s acccwion dates 
are given as 1330 and 1339. -^Edttor. 








The Kings of Modem Korea 
[Choffin (M-R Chosdn) of the Yi Dynaaty] 

1. General. Discrepancies in dates are infrequent and sH^. Diacritical 
marks as used Hulbert have been inserted in the basic posthumous 
title rTi-jo,** “Chbng-jong,** etc.), for which the characters are given, and in 
the word Tfl>wang (M-R Taewan^, or ‘"great king.** 

2. The Roster of Rulers. The twenty-seven kings who actually occupied the 
throne have been numbered in the left margin as shown in Yi Pydng-do (Dean 
Pyeng Do Yi), Kuksa Tae'gwan. To complete the list the edkor has extended 
the table (1) to show that King Kojong (Number 26) and The Present Em- 
peror** were the same person; and (2) to include both the dynastic name (**Sun- 
jong**) and the imperial reign name r*Yung-heui**) of the 27th and last ruler. 
The four “great kings** who never ruled arc identified below. 

3. Cho (io) and Chong (fong) ^ as the second syllable of the 

names of Yi kings. These characters are sometimes used interchangeably. 
Kings 7 and 23 are unquestionably “Se-jo** and “Sun-jo,** respectively, how- 
ever, and the final character ^ (chong, or jong) is inconsistent; see foot- 
note. Numbers 21 and 22 are widely used as Hulbert gives them, and roman- 
ization and characters are in agreement. At the same time, the Kuksa Tae'gwan 

and die Taikei list them as “Yung-jo” (M-R Yungjo) and 

“Ch6ng-jo*’ (Chdngjo) , respectively. 

* Characters for “Se-jo** (No. 7) arc -yf* 

Characters for “Sun-jo“ (No. 23) arc _ 

t These four “kmgs“ never reigned and are not assigned an ordinal number. 

t 'Thn-san-ju (Number 10). Prince “Yftn-san** (M-R Y6nsan) may be called 
by the title “Ju,** but the one more commonly used, and the one given here in 
the Chinese characters, is “Gun** (basically “Kun’O- It would be logical also 
to read “Yfln-san-gun** for “Yfln-san-ju** on I, 327 above. Cf. Kwang-hk-gun 
(Number 15). — ^Editor. 



Note 

Number 

1 . 


2 . 

3. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

VOLUME U 


Chapter I-A 

The Korean sound for the place name ^ it ^ 

(Pusan), as is well known to the thousands of Americans and 
Europeans in Korea since 1945. Hulbeit, like most Western 
foreigners in the country before 1945, fell into the habit of 
using the Japanese sound Fusan (changed to **Husan** by the 
Japanese during the war years of 1937-1945 at the urging of 
Tanakadate and other ‘^purists** who attacked the Hepburn 
system of Japanese romanization as a foreign perversion). 
“Pusan’* is the correct reading here, according to^ MoCune- 
Reisdiauer System. The same correction is to be made on 
pages 24 Q. 15), 25 (1. 17), 326 (L. 6) and elsewhere. The date 
to which Hulbert intends to refer here is of course 1595 
rather than 1395. 


Chapter U 

In this sentence again “Pusan” is to be read for “Fusan.” 
Pusan. 
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Chapter III 

Note This paragraph offers a particularly striking example of Hul- 
Number bert*s imitation of the old Korean scholarly habit of using 

4. Korean readings for Chinese and Japanese as well as Korean 
surnames and personal names. As indicated in part in Notes to 
Volume I, the account of the “seven years’ war” as a whole 
(from I, 341 to II, 52) is full of these arbitrary Koreanizations 
of names which are obviously to be rendered, respectively, by 
the Japanese or Chinese sound of the characters concerned. 
Here the author refers effectively to Hideyoshi, Kat6 and 
Konishi, but when he comes to the most significant name of 
the four — that of Tokugawa leyasu, founder of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, 1603-1867 — he renders this name according to the 

Korean sound of the characters would recog- 

nize the most powerful shogan in Japanese history under the 
name “Gen. Ka Kang.” (The port from which Kat6 and Ko- 
nishi are here reported as sailing is of course Pusan.) 

Chapter XI 

5. The date is 1724 rather than 1624, as is indicated in the final 
sentence of this paragraph. 

Chapter XII 

6. The career of the “female Buddha’’ is generally agreed to have 
come to an end in 1758 rather than in 1753. 

Chapter XIV 

7. The last sentence of this paragraph, referring to the execution 
of 2,000 Christians in September, seems to describe events in 
1866 rather than in 1868. 

Chapter XVI 

8. The M-R readings for “Fusan and Wunsan’’ are Pusan and 
W6nsan, respectively. 
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Note Professor Hulbert is suffering from the unaviilabUlty of dip1o> 
Number matic correspondence now published when he writes that Oen> 
9. eral Lucius Foote» the first United States minister to Konsit 
gave up his post in 1885 ''without giving specific reasons." 
Department of State Dispatches and Instructions make it clear 
that (1) General Foote had long been weary of the Depart- 
ment’s lack of interest in Korea and its failure to act promptly 
on the Korean King’s requests for assistance during the golden 
period of American-Korcan relations from May 1 883 to Novem- 
ber 1884; and (2) the general felt chagrined over the reduction 
of the rank of the U.S. chief of mission in Seoul from minister 
plenipotentiary to minister resident in 1885 and refused to 
accept the demotion. See specially Foote to Bayard, Nos. 32 
(Oct. 19, 1883), 105 (Sept. 3. 1884) and 112 (Sept. 17. 1884). 
These dispatches are rq3roduced in George M. McCune and 
John A. Harrison, eds., Korean- American Relations: Docu- 
ments Pertaining to the Far Eastern Diplomacy of the United 
States, Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1951, Volume I, pp. 37f.. 53-55. 


Chapter XVII 

10. This and later references to the Tonghak Tang during the Sino- 
Japanese War seem neither consistent among themselves nor, 
on the whole, fair to the Tonghak organization and member- 
ship. Here, while saying that “threatening plackards [sic] were 
fastened to foreigners’ gates in Seoul,’’ Hulbert omits any 
mention of the highly respectful and completely peaceable sit- 
down appeal to the King in front of the palace at this same 
time— the spring of 1893. In lines 8-11 of page 250 he leaves 
out the two most significant features of the action at Chbnju. 
First, Ch6n Pong-jun, the insurgent Tonghak commander, 
undertook this military operation against the wishes and with- 
out the approval of the head of the society and his chief lieu- 
tenants. In the second place, Ch6n faithfully carried out his 
pledge to the King to withdraw from his almost impregnable 
position at Chdnju in June 1894, after the ruler had appealed 
to the patriotic general , to do so and had promised that no 
more landings of Chinese or Japanese troops on Korean sod 
would be permitted. The suggestion in lines 2-4 of P»8« " ‘ 
that the Tonghak was “either frightened by the rumor of Uie 
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Hole a pfwmdi of a Chknem moj or [was] Mug preised by the 

Number goverameiit troope** it thus wide of the mark. The alhnloii to 
**ftarviiig malooiiteiiti'* In line 10 of page 265'teeiiii to be 
Intended to be lynqMidietic toward the Tonjhtk, but it faOi 
to do juftioe to te aodal, political and retiglous ideals of this 
remarkable movement. The final sentence on page 272 presents 
the most accurate characterization ot the Tonghak Tang to be 
found in the History ^ but here again its members ought to 
have been described as mme than mere **de^)erate citizens.** 
The suppression effected In late 1894 and eariy 1895 by Japa- 
nese detachments and Korean Oovemment troops is given a 
description on pages 275 and 276 which covers the surface 
facts rather well, although it does not even raise the important 
question u4iether the Tonghak organization or individuals in 
it received aid from Japanese sources before or during the 
Sino-Japanese War. Finally it may be remarked that on page 
276 Huibert names the independent Tonghak leader who took 
Ch6nju against the Society’s orders in the summer of 1894, but 
the name used is **Chiln Nc^-tu” rather than the correct one 
of Ch5n Pong'jun (or ChOn Pong-jun by Hulbert’s formula). 
“Noktu** was his nickname, by which he was affectionately 
known to millions of Koreans. The noktu is a small bean com- 
monly raised in Korea. Thus in English-language accounts Mr. 
Ch6n is often called ’’Little Beans.” On all of the Tonghak 
topics discussed in this note, together with a partial listing of 
sources in Korean and English, see C. N. Weems, The Korean 
Reform and Independence Movement, cited, especially pages 
83-103. A more specialized study of the Tonghak-Ch'5ndo Kyo 
movement by Benjamin B. Weems will, when published, deal 
with an of these matters, including the question of Japanese 
encouragement of the Tonghak. 

11. It would have been more realistic if the author had said that 
Japan was determined that Korea’s ’’independence” should 
not be compromised by any other power, and that reform was 
desirable from Tokyo’s viewpoint only so long u It served to 
make government in Korea both efficient and compatible wiffi 
the furthering of Japanese economic and strategic interests. 
This conditioiial support on the part of Japan for Korean in- 
dependence had become clear to the patriotic Pak Ydng-hyo, 
wto had woiked hard for reform ccnqded with mdepeodoat 
Korean strangdi in 1894-1895 belore the murder of the Queen 
(October 8, 1895). It must have been plain to Hidbert also 
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after diit eveM and those of the iinoeediiif four moot^ 
Number tng wHb tlie Klng'i flight to the Ruman togatioo on Febniaiy 
11, 1896, during which the Japenete miniiter virtually ran the 
Korean government through a puppet cabinet and the ruler 
was a terrorized prisoner in his own palace. The same indi- 
nation to interpret questionable actions in a manner favorable 
to Ji^an is shown t^ughout this discussion of the SinoJapa- 
nese War period. See, for example, Hulbert's description of 
the first naval engagement, on pages 252-253, and his account, 
on pages 253-254, of the initial land fighting, beginning with 
the rather subjective statement that **it was wisely determined 
to eliminate from the problem all the Chinese forces south of 
Seoul. . . .** As a resident of Korea and a journalist, Hulbert 
was taking the Japanese side because it was the only one which 
seemed to offer any hope for Korea, as is explained by ref- 
erences to his later writings found in the Editor*s Profile. It 
ffwMw* unfortunate, however, that, as a historian, his view 
could not have been more deUchcd. At the same time it must 
be noted that in lines 35-39 of page 251 he describes factually 
the large-scale flight of residents from Seoul and faithfully 
reports the traditional fear of J^>an in his statement that “such 
was the terror that the very name of the Japanese inspired.” 


12 . 


This account of the murder of the Korean Reform Party 
leader, Kim Ok-kyun, and of the dismemberment of his body 
is essentially factual and well presented. There is a differe^ 
among qualified Korean writers, however, on the question 
whether he went to China on his own initiative to ask Viceroy 
Li Hung-chang for support in his effort to decrease the pre- 
vailing influence of the reactionaries in Korea, who were 
generally allied with Li*s appointee, YUan Shih-k*ai. the Chinese 
“Resident” in Seoul. Hulbert’s view is supported in Kim Ybng- 


y , Chwaong Yun Ch^ho Sdnsaeng Yakch'dn 

. (Concise Biography of 


p. 7M. The opiiiion th«t Kim Ok-kyun ptannrf the trip him- 

wif is eiqneiied in Om 

Ttmiyip Umtong « Yftksn” jgjp R 

a manuscrqit on the Korean independence 
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Note movement prepared by Mr. ^ in Chungking in 1944 at the 
Number present editor's request. The best known foreign-language ac- 
count of the character and skillful maneuverings of Hong 
ChongHi is found in F61ix Rdgamy, **Un assassin politique,” 
Toung Pao (Leyden) C (1894), pp. 260-271. See also F. A. 
McKenzie, Korea’s Fight for Freedom, New York, Fleming 
H. RcvcU, 1920, p. 40f. Professor Harrington {God, Mammon 
and the Japanese, cited, p. 254f.) refers to the strange concern 
of Dr. Horace N. Allen in the "ghoulish business” of dis- 
tributing the remains of Kim Ok-kyun. For a discussion of this 
affair as a whole, see C. N. Weems, op. cit., pp. 77-82. 

13. The important east-coast city named here, in line 13 above and 
in lines 8 and 10 of page 257 is rendered Wdnsan by M-R 
and would properly be Wun-san by Hulbert’s own romanization 
plan. The standard Japanese form is Genzan rather than 
Gensan. It is understandable that Hulbert should use the 
Japanese name for the city in referring to a Japanese army 
unit, but it would have been helpful if he had indicated his 
reason for doing so and had distinguished the Japanese from 
the Korean form. 


Chapter XVlIl 

14. In this chapter and in a few of the subsequent ones Hulbert is 
at his best as a writer of history because he presents a broad 
interpretive background for the individual events of a particu- 
lar era. Here he makes good use, in general, of this device. If 
he is too sweeping in his assertion that "from the early years 
of the Christian era Korea has been moulded by Chinese ideas 
and dominated by her [China's] influence,” he is equally com- 
prehensive in his countervailing statements. Here he refers to 
the "radical and ineffacable difference between the Chinese 
and the Korean which no amount of moulding could remove”; 
on page 264 he describes "by far the greater part” of the 
finished products of civilization borrowed from China as 
"being wholly unsuited to the Korean temperament.” The 
salient fact which one wishes that he had stressed is the 
achievement of control over Korean society by the Neo-C^cm- 
fucian literati only in the fifteenth and sixteen centuries A.D., 
after a mfllenaium of severe competition with social and 
politica] influences associated with Buddhm. The form of 
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Note government had often been Confucian but the aU-impoftant 

Number control over the royal court and over the thought-pattern of 
the society as a whole had more generally been in the hands 
of Buddhist monks. Buddhism moved into Korea with its 
weaknesses as well as its elements of strength^ but at least it 
brought with it no national labels from India or from rhin^. 
Its priests were often interested in politics as well as in religion, 
but time and again when the interests of a Korean state were 
imperilled their loyalty to that state was unmistakeable. The 
Confucianists, on the other hand, could not import their ethical 
scheme of social and political control without bringing in their 
concept of the Chinese “world-state” system and of the Chinese 
emperor as the supreme earthly figure in the Confucian ethical 
pjrramid. To some extent from 1401, therefore, and almost 
exclusively from 1544, when the century and one-half of 
brilliant achievements came to an end, loyalty to China and 
the assumption that Chinese culture was the supreme way of 
life acted as a strait jacket on Korean cultural growth. The 
most serious sufferings of the Korean people came, of course, 
not from Confucian principles but from their perversion in the 
hands of the all-powerful Neo-Confucian scholar-officials, who 
became increasingly factious and corrupt in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and, above all, after the beginning of isolation in 1637. 
See Sections 3 and 4 (/ and g) of the Editor’s Introduction. 


Chapter XIX 

15. The “month of November” evidently means November 1894, 
and everything mentioned in this paragraph is apparently repre- 
sented as having occurred before the end of that year. If that 
is what Hulbert intends to say, it is clear that he has Dr. Philip 
Jaisohn (S6 Chae-p’il) arriving back in Seoul more than a year 
before he actually returned. Dr. Jaisohn received his M.D. 
degree from George Washington University Medical School 
and also was married to Miss Muriel Buchanan Armstrong in 
1895. In the fall of the same year, after having learned of the 
death of the conservative Korean Queen, he accepted a long- 
term contract as adviscn* to Ac Kwean Government, although 
he hft rf previously rejected two somewhat similar offers. He 
left Washington, D.C. early in December 1895 and arrived in 
Seoul near the end of January 1896, only a few days, indeed* 
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Note before the Kofeaa King*e eenietkinal flight from the palace to 
Number the Rusnait legation (Febniary 11, 199Q. For a review ot 
theie and related eventa, together with die lupporting literature, 
lee C. N. Weemi, op, cti,, pp. 150-152. 


Chapter XXI 

16. The date of this communication with the Taewdngun was 
October 5, rather than the 15th, as can be judged from die 
preceding and succeeding events listed in the judgment of the 
Hiroshima Court which Hulbert quotes here. 

17. The assassination occurred on October 8, rather than the 5th. 


Chapter XXII 

18. For the fact that de Speyer’s replacement of Waeber in Seoul 
was actually delayed from February 1896 to September 1897 
in order that the more experienced Waeber might deal with 
the delicate situation caused by the King’s seeking of asylum 
in the Russian legation, see C. N. Weems, op. cit., pp. 145-147. 
In the same study there is (on pp. 277-293) an analysis of the 
international and internal Russian factors which caused Russia 
to use its preponderance of power in Korea sparingly during 
this same period of more than eighteen months. Certainly the 
change of ministers cannot be explained simply on the basis 
of their respective personalities. It may be noted further that 
Waeber, when finally relieved in September 1897, went on to 
the more important post of minister to Mexico, for which he 
had in fact first been designated by the Foreign Office in St 
Petersburg late in 1895. 

19. The hazy and ineffectual condominium which Russia and 
Japan were to exercise over the peninsula under the Lobanov- 
Yamagata Agreement re p re se nted Prince Lobanov’s counter- 
suggestion to the propel made by Marshal Yamagata at 
Moscow, with the full approval of Prince (then Marquis) 116, 
diat Korea be permanently divided at the 38« paraUd of north 
latitude, with Russia taking the northern and Japan the soudiem 



Note 

Number 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 
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half. Eoou^ of this rejected **offer** could easily have leaked 
throu||)i diplomatic cir^ in Seoul to aooouiit for the **klea 
Oiat Korea would be divided into two spheres of influence 
...” mentioned on page 309, lines 13-15. Yamagaia's pro- 
posal to Lobanov in the summer of 1896 is not to be confused 
with the suggestion made by the Russians in a late stage of 
the n^otiations in 1903 that a “neutral zone** be esta bli s h ed 
in the portion of the peninsula north of the 39^ parallel. At 
that juncture, with the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in effect and 
the Russians active in Manchuria as well as Korea, Japan re- 
jected this scheme, which it considered insincere. 

In justice to Dr. Jaisohn it might have been said here that he 
promoted the building of the Independence Arch and, at die 
same time, was teaching the idea of self-control and public 
responsibility in both domestic and foreign affairs. He was also 
urging the King to leave the Russian legation long before His 
Majesty did so, upon the completion of his new palace, in 
February 1897. It is at tibe same time not untrue that Jaisohn 
tended to be “blunt and outspoken*’ as Hulbert indicates on 
this same page. 

The American was of couTse Homer Bezaleel Hulbert. 


Chapter XXIII 

Although Russian policies in and concerning Korea are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in these Notes, this particular paragraph seeins 
to can for clarification of three points. First, it was nrt in 
February 1898 but in the preceding November that the In^ 
sendence Program (emhnwing the Independence O'* ; 
Independent and other units) made its decisive 
with the Russians and their Korean conserva^ aHw. tote 
Independent of November 18. 1897. the 
Jaisite. finally abandoned his hopeful attitode toward Ru^ 
infiaence and made a scathing attaii on the 
which Kuril Aleadev. agent of Russian Fina^ Minister 
had become advisor and virtual dictator of te K ^ tonro 
department. Once this open political 
^>0^ and more poaitive^ninded 
could hardly 

whk* began in the fttevring Ftetiaty. 
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Note [See C. N. Weoni, The Korean Reform and Independence 
Ni]]id)er Movement, eq>ecia]ly pp. 360-473.] 

Secondly, the sudden removal of the imperious de S^Myer 
and the general softening of Russian policy in Korea in March 
1898 were evidently caused by the fact that, with Russia's 
acquisition of Manchurian warm-water ports through the lease 
of Port Arthur and Talien-^wan (Russian, Dalny; Japanese, 
Dairen) which was obtained in that month, it was St. Petm- 
burg’s desire to avoid unnecessary irritation of the British and 
the Japanese by any further aggression in Korea at that time. 

Thirdly, Hulbert's frank reference to Korean opportunism 
here seems to establish the fact that he was objective in his 
estimate of traditional political practices and was not blindly 
pro-Korean as he is sometimes described. 

23. It is not certain at what juncture Hulbert penned this para- 
graph; it may have been written as late as September 1904, 
when it appeared in exactly these words in serial form {The 
Korea Review FV, Sept. 1904, p. 430f.). In any event, a vast 
number of Western observers had seen enough of Japanese 
actions in Korea by that time to make them reject completely 
Hulbert's assumption that "the aims and purposes of the Inde- 
pendence party were directly in line with Japanese interests 
here. . . Indeed, it was repeated statements of this kind that 
caused his critics to brand him as either naive or subservient to 
Japan. Cf. the Editor's Profile. 

24. This is an accurate statement, and this official policy was re- 
newed with respect to the Japanese Government-General in 
1910-1941. That fact did not prevent a number of missionaries 
from feeling that they could not separate their religious activi- 
ties from a concern with the social and political troubles of 
their parishioners. Nor did it prevent Protestant Korean Chris- 
tians from being charged with "conspiracies" in 1910 and 1911 
or from joining with Ch'dndo Kyo members and Buddhists in 
leading the great Independence Demonstration of 1919. 

25. For further detail on the country-wide activities of Protestant 
churches see the worics cited in the Editor's Suggestive Bibliog- 
raphy under "The Christian Movement" in Korea and many of 
the articles listed in Elrod's Index, which is found under 
"Lists and Guides." 
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Chapter XXIV 

Note This passionate attachment had had a basic part in the count- 
Number less demonstrations against foreign intrusion t^ughout history. 

26. Of these, at least six were spearheaded by the Righteous Army, 
to which brief reference is made in Section 4d of the Editor's 

g troduction. Hulbert mentions at least the first four of the 
iby5ng uprisings, but does not suggest any connection be- 
tween them and the resentment against the Japanese proposal 
regarding Korean lands in 1902. 

27. These guarantees appear in the preamble and in the first 
sentence of Article I of the original Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
concluded on January 30, 1902. It would have been more 
pertinent to Japan’s purpose in obtaining this diplomatic safe- 
guard, however, if emphasis had been placed on Britain's 
recognition, in Article I, that “Japan, in addition to the interests 
which she possesses in China, is interested in a peculiar degree 
politically as well as commercially and industrially in Corea 

[ 5 /cl ” Gooch and Temperly, editors, British Documents 

on the Origins of the World War, 1898-1914, London, 1927, 
Vol. II, No. 125, p. 114; Vol. IV, No. 118, p. 128. 


Chapter XXV 

28. The three paragraphs beginning at the center of page 342 
state forcefully the strong criticism of Russian policy and the 
admiration of Japan which have been traced in the Editor’s 
Profile of Professor Hulbert. In this final paragraph he is say- 
ing not only that a “temporary suspension of Korean autonomy' 
at the hands of the Japanese might prove beneficial, but also 
that Korea might have done well to side vigorously with J^m 
against Russia, presumably from the beginning of the period 
of modern foreign relations. All of this was written a full yew 
before the author made his sharp turn away from his long-held 
line of support for Japan, at about the beginning of October 
1905. Indeed, page 342 appeared in the History 
The Korea Review for October 1904 and pag^ 343 (with a 
minor deletion to accommodate the serial heading) ^ ^ 
lished at the beginning of the installment for November 1904. 
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Chapter XXV n 

Note The term "^Korean troops** in this paragraph evidently refers 
Number to Japanese troops serving in Korea. The raihx>ad running soudi- 

29. eastward from l^ul might properly be called the **Sem]l-Pu8an 
Railway.** In any event it seems unfortunate that Hulbert, 
following the general Western usa^ of his day, used a mixture 
of Korean and Japanese styles. The same combination is found 
in line 13 of page 372. (A further use of Ftisan for Pusan 
occurs in line 3^of page 364). The MoCune-Reishcfaauer form 
for “Wiju** is “Uiju.** 

30. 

This paragraph contains a rather diaip criticism of such sub- 
stantial private Japanese groiqn in Korea as the **Board of 
Trade of Pusan** and the plain statement that the failure of 
official representatives of Japan to propose substantial reforms 
was a disappointment. It by no means reflects any final oon- 
dusion, however, that Japan had been deceitful in its repeated 
promises of eventual efforts toward genuine reform. Pages 364 
and 365 are found in exactly this form (except for pagination) 
in the final installment, appearing in die Review for December 
1904. 



EDITOR’S SUGGESTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


DESIGN AND PURPOSE 

These necessarily brief bibliographical suggestions are made in the hope 
that they will give the reader an adequate key to the Western-language 
literature on Korea as a whole, from ^e sixteenth century to today, and 
will also introduce him to the strikingly extensive and varied writings of 
Professor Hulbert himself. 

Comprehensive listings and commentaries on publications in the Korean 
field, especially for periods before 1945, are now available. Some of the 
basic ones, including Miss Soon Hi Lee’s valuable study of materials 
published in the past decade, are named under ’’Lists and Guides,” 
They offer specialized guidance to the student who wishes to pursue a 
particular topic beyond the limits of the one hundred sixty titles presented 
in Part One. 

Even with this limitation of the general listings, some selection has been 
necessary in citing the author’s works, in Part Two. It is expected that a 
mm exhaustive presentation can be made in a forthcoming study. Here, 
so far as avail^e data permit, I have noted all his books and his articles 
published outside Korea, as well as those appearing in The Korean Re- 
posUory and the Transactions of the Korea Branch of the Royai Asiatic 
Society, 

The Korea Review, edited and published by Hulbert, poses a vaster 
problein. Entirdy aside from the installments of the History appearing in 
all issues of the ni« g«Tine during the years 1901-1904 and aride from 
contributions by other writers, the editorials, articles and stories unques- 
tionably written by him greatly exceed the one hundred forty items listed 
here. One complicating factor is his practice of discussi n g several im- 
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r^ted questions in a single ^'Editorial Comment*’ witliout using sub- 
headings. Another is the fact that much of his best writing which deals 
with a mixture of history and folklore, usually seasoned liberally with 
humor, is found in short anecdotes; their complete listing would require 
a prohibitive allotment of space. In less than four pages (113-117) of 
the Review for March 1901, for example, there appear six of his brief 
tales — “Prophecy,” “Mathematics vs. Chinese,” “The Story did it,” 
“Cinderella,” “An Engineering feat” and “Brains vs. Muscle” — all under 
the departmental heading of “Odds and Ends.” Useful as abbreviated 
stories of this nature are in conveying Korean thought and moral values, 
they are too numerous to be entered individually. 

The items listed were chosen with the realization that the Editor of 
the Review was writing primarily about Korean history and culture, on 
the one hand, and about the often explosive Japanese-Korean question 
on the other. All of his editorials and captioned articles of a non-fictional 
nature which concern one or the other of these themes are included, as 
are also a few of his more appealing adaptations of Korean legends and 
folk tales. 

Any student of the remarkable “early missionary literature” produced 
in Korea during the half-century beginning with about 1890 would 
logicaUy welcome a listing of all articles — and not merely those by Homer 
Hulbert — published in the Repository, the RAS Transactions and the 
Review. The dilemma facing the editor because of space limitations is 
resolved by Professor J. McRee Elrod’s work. An Index to English 
Language Periodical Literature Published in Korea, J 890-1940, produced 
on microfilm and also printed electrostatically on paper by Yonsei Uni- 
versity in 1960. This classified bibliographical aid, covering ten magazines 
including the three key ones mentioned, may be obtained in the United 
States as indicated in the entry under “Lists and Guides” below. One 
hopes that Professor Elrod will find it possible to add a supplement on 
two newspapers — ^the Independent (1896-1898), published by the pioneer- 
ing Philip Jaisohn (S6 Chae-p’il) and Yun Ch’i^ho, and the Korea Daily 
News, carried on during the tense years 1904-1908 by the militantly 
pro-Korean and anti-Japanese British publicist, E. T. Bethell. Even as 
it stands, however, the Index offers valuable guidance to all interested 
readers. No attempt is therefore made here to duplicate the Elrod listings, 
although a few indispensable articles by authors other than Hulbert are 
cited in Part One. 

Comparatively few scholars in the East Asian field seem to have naade 
use of various private collections of letters, documents and rare published 
materials deali^ with Korea which are available for use in researdi. 
Two of these are the collections of Horace N. Allen and George Clayton 
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Foulk, held by the Manuscript Division of the New York Public library. 

An exception to the listing of works in Part One by the alphabetical 
order of their authors* names is found in Section B ('*£xploration and 
Indixvct Information on Korea before 1876’*). where it seems useful to 
show the sequence and, in a general way, the frequency, of early Western 
contacts with the country. Again in Part Two the chronological order of 
publication is followed, since it appears especially instructive to trace 
the development of Professor Hulbcrt’s understanding of Korean ques- 
tions and his points of view through the various stages outlined in the 
Editor’s Profile. 


PART ONE: ONE HUNDRED SIXTY BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON KOREA 


A. LISTS AND GUIDES 
American Universities Field Staff. 

A Select Bibliography: Asia, Africa, Eastern Europe, Latin America, 
New York, 1960, ix, 534 p. 

Bibliography of Asian Studies, Feb. 1936-, 

[Ann Arbor, Mich., etc.], The association for Asian Studies, 1936- 

Title varies: 1936-40 (v. 1-5), Bulletin of Far Eastern Bibliography; 
1941-1955, Far Eastern Bibliography. 

Published by the Committee on Far Eastern Studies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1936-40; by the Association for Asian 
Studies under its early name. Far Eastern Association, 1941-55. 
1941- , issued in and detached from the Journal of Asian Studies. 

California. University. Institute of Asiatic Studies. 

Korean Studies Guide, compiled for the Institute of East 
StudiM, University of California, by B. H. Hazard. 

Edited by Richard Marcus. Berkeley. University of California Pieii, 

1954. xii, 220 p. maps. 

California. University. InsUtute of I"**™****^ 

Russian Supplement to the Korean Studies 

Robert L. Backus. Michael C. Rogers, project director. Beiteley. 

Courant. Maurice, Btbliographle Cordenne: 

eontenant la nomenclature des ouvrages publUt dans ce pays }usgu 
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090, 01 # k dacriptkm et Fanafyn dHaOUaa dta /tHndpmu 

it mint ett owragts, 3 vob^ Pirii, Eraot Leroax, Editenr libriire 
de k Sockk Attedqiie Ot L*Eoole dk Uuiguet Orkiitakt Viviite, 
I894-189d, €CXfV» 502; ix, 538; ix, 446, cUxvti p. 

BibUographU Coriene (Supplement), Peril, 1901, 122 p. 

Elrod, lefletBOO McRee, An index to English Language Perhdkai Uterth 
ture Published in Korea, 1890-1940, Seoul, Yomd Univerrity, 1960, 
214 p. 

{The migazinei indexed are Korea Bookman, The Korea Fidd, The 
Korea Magazine, The Korea Methodist, The Korea MissUm Field, 
The Korea Review, The Korean Repository, Morning Cairn, Trans- 
actions of the Kotm Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 5f. 
Nicholas Chronicle. A microfilm of these periodicals and of the 
index, as well as copies of the electrostaticsJly printed index, may 
be obtained from Professor J. McRee Elrod, Peabody Library School, 
Oeorge Peabody College, Nashville 5, Tennessee.] 

Oompeitz, E. and O., *^upplement to ‘A Partial Bibliography of Occi> 
dental Literature on Korea,' *’ Transactions of the Korea Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (hereinafter cited as TKBRAS) XXIV 
(1935). 23. 

ioumtd of Asian Studies, annual Bibliography volume. 

[See Bibliography of Asian Studies.} 

Lee, Soon Hi, Korea: A Selected Bibliography in the Western Languages, 
1950-1958, Washington. Master's thesis. Catholic University of 
America, May, 1959. 

[Miss Lee's thesis can be obtained on microfilm from Rev. James J. 
Kortendick, Chairman, Library Science Department, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.] 

McCune, Shannon B., Koreans Heritage: Regional A Social Geography, 
Rutland, Vermont, Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1956, xiii. 250 p., illus., 
maps, diagrs., tables. 

(See "References and Bibliographical Notes," pp. 195-211.1 
Nahm, Andrew C, comp., 

Japanese Penetratkm of Ktwea: A Checklist of Japanese Archives 
k the Hoover institution, compiled under the direction of Peter A. 
BertOB, (Stanford, Calif.l, Sta^ord University, Hoover 
on War, Revolution and Peace, 1955 (Hoover Institution Bibho- 
graphlcal Series, 5), v, 103 p. 

Underwood, Horace H., "A Partia] Bihliofn^ (tf Ocddeotal Lteatnre 
on Korea," TKBRAS XX (1931), 17-185. 
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VS. libnury of Coogren. Reference 

Korea: An Annouaed BMography of PubUcatkms in Far Eastern 
Lengmges, ccmipiled under the direction of Edwin O. Beal, Ir., with 
the aasiitance of Robin Winkler. Waihington, 1950, viii, 167 pu 
VS. Library of Congress. Reference Dept 

Korea: An Annotated Bibliography of Publkations in the Russian 
Language, compiled by Albert Parry, J(^ T. Doroih and Ehiabeth 
Gardner Dorosh, Washington. 1950. xi. 84 p. 

U.S. library of Congress. Reference Dept 

Korea: An Annotated Bibliography of Publications in Western Lan^ 
guages, compiled by Helen Dudenbostel Jones, bibliographer, Gen- 
eral Reference and Bibliography Division, and Robin L. Winkler, 
consultant in Korean bibliography, Washington. 1950, ix, 155 p. 


B. EXPLORATION AND INDIRECT INFORMATION 
ON KOREA BEFORE 1876 
(In chronological order of publication) 

1597 

Lettre annuelle, de Mars 1593, icrite par P. Pierre Gomez a P. Claude 
Acquavira, giniral de la Compagnie de Jisus, Milan, 1597. 
[Contains references to Korea by Jesuits in Japan; reproduced by 
the Hakluyt Society.] 

1600 

*Two Famous Voyages Happily Performed Round About the World by 
Sir Francis Dtake and M. Thomas Cavendish .... Wbereunto are 
Appended Certain Rare Observations Touching the Present State of 
China and the Kingdome of Coray. Lately Invaded by Quabaoondooo 
[Hideyoshi], the Last Monarch of the 66 Princedomes of Japan,** 
(1600), in Works of the Hakluyt Society, London, No. 4, 1849. 
[See also Hakluyt Principal Navigations, London, Hakluyt Society, 
1600, VoL 111.] 

1668 

Hamel van Gotcum, Hendrik, Joumael van de ongAukige Voyagie von 
fJacht de Sperwer gedestineert na Tayovan in fiaar 1653, hoc f selve 
Jacht op f Quilpaarts Eyiand it gestrant; als made een perinente 
besehryvinger der Landen, Provintien, Staten ende Forten leggende 
in f Coningryk Coree, Rottesdtm, 1668. 
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(An Eogliih version of Hamel's story, taken from an intervening 
French translation, is published in TKBRAS IX (1918), 91.] 

1797 

Mireau, M. L. A. Milel, ed.. Voyage de la Perouse autour du monde, 
public conformient au dicret du 22 avril 1791 et ridigi par M. L. A, 
Milel Mireau, Paris, 1797. 


1804 

Broughton, William Robert, A Voyage of Discovery to the N. Pacific 
Ocean in which the Coast of Asia from the lat. of 35 degrees N. to 
the 52 degree N; the island Ensu (commonly known under the name 
of the land of Yeso), the north, south, east coasts of Japan, the 
Ueuchieux and the adjacent isles, as well as the coast of Corea have 
been examined and surveyed. Performed in H. M.‘s sloop *‘Provi- 
dence,’* and his tender, in the years 1795, 6, 7, 8, by W. Rob. 
Broughton, London, T. Cadcll and W. Davies, 1804. 

[Contains a Korean vocabulary.] 

1818 

Hall, Captain Basil, Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast 
of Corea and the Great Loo~choo Island, London, John Murray, 
1818, XV, 222, cxxx, 72 p., plates (part col.), maps, diag. 

(Compare the work of John McLeod, surgeon of Captain Hall’s ship, 
the Alceste.] 

McLeod, John (Surgeon of the Alceste], Voyage of His Majesty's Ship 
Alceste, Along the Ctxist of Corea, to the Island of Lewchew; With 
an Account of Her Subsequent Shipwreck, second edition, London, 
John Murray, 1818, 323 p. 

(Compare the work of Captain Basil Hall, master of the Alceste]. 

OutzlafT, Charles, 1^^4 

Journal of Three Voyages along the Coast of China in 1831, 1832 
and 1833, London, T. Ward & Company, 1834. 

(The first Protestant missionary to visit Korea.] 

Belcher, Captain Sir E., 1^48 

Narrative of the Voyage of H. M. S. **Samarang/" during the yean 
1843-46, London, Reeve, Benham, and Reeve 1848, 2 vola., 359 
and 574 p. 

[V(d. I, pp. 324-358 and V<4. n, pp. A AA 46 6 contain inteieating 
discmaions on Korea; a vocabulary it included.] 
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C. GENERAL DESCRIPTION: LAND. PEOPLE 
AND ECONOMY 

Bruimer. Edmund de Schweinitz. **Rural Korea: A Preltmmary Survey of 
Economic. Social and Religious Conditions,** The Jerusalem Meeting 
of the international Missionary Council, March 24-April 8, 1928, 
New York, International Missionary Council, Vol. VI, pp. 84-172. 

Chung, Kyung Cho, Korea Tomorrow: Land of the Morning Calm, Now 
York, Macmillan, 1956, xxv, 384 p. 

Oilmore, Rev. George W., A. M., Korea from Its Capital: With a Chapter 
on Missions, Philadelphia, Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work, 1892, 328 p. 

Orajdanzev, Andrew J., Modern Korea, New York, The John Day Com- 
pany, 1944, X, 330. p. 

Griffis, William E., Corea, The Hermit Nation, New York, C. Scribner*! 
Sons, enlarged edition, 1904, 502 pp., illus., fold, map., bibliog. 

Ireland, Alleyne, The New Korea, New York, E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 1926, xii, 352 p. 

[Written from the Japanese viewpoint.] 

Jones, George Heber, Korea, the Land, People and Customs, Cincinnati. 
Jennings and Graham; New York, Eaton and Mains, 1907, 110 p. 

Keith, Elizabeth and Elspeth Keith Robinson, Old Korea: The Land of 
Morning Calm, London, Hutchinson & Co., 1942, 77 p., 16 color 
prints, 24 water colors. 

Kim, Changsoon, ed., The Culture of Korea: Racial Background, Sketch 
of Geography, History of Korea, Religion, Literature, An, Science, 
Music, Economic Background, and History of Revolutionary Move- 
ment, [Honolulu], The Korean American Cultural Association, Inc., 
[1945], 334 p, 

Korea: Its Land, People and Culture of All Ages, Seoul, Hakwon-sa, 1960. 
Text, 29 and 718 p.; black and white illus. (no pagination), 460 p.; 
color illus. (no pagination), 32 p., map. 

Lautensach, Hermann, Korea: Land, Volk, Schicksal, Stuttgart, K. F. 
Koehler, 1950, 135 p. 

Lee, Hoon Koo, Larul Utilization and Rural Economy in Korea, C^dcago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1932, 289 p. 

Lowell, Percival, Choson, The Land of the Morning Calm: A Sketch of 
Korea, illustrated from photographs by the Author, second edition, 
Boston, HckDor and Company, 1886, x, 412 p. 

Moose. J. Robert, Village Ufe in Korea, Nashvaie, Tennessee, Publishing 
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Home of the M. E. Church, South, Smith and Lamar, Agenta, 1911, 
242 p. 

MoCune, Shaimon B., CUmate of Korea, Korean Researdi Aasociates, 
Reaearch mcniographs on Korea, Series B., No. 3-4, [1941], 2 v., 
illut., maps. 

Nelson, M. Frederick, Korea and the Old Orders in Eastern Asia, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1945, XVI, 326 p., bibl. 

Oppert, Ernest, A Forbidden Land: Voyages to the Corea, with an ac- 
count of Its Geography, History, Productions, and Commercial 
Capabilities, etc., etc., London. Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 
Rivington, 1880, xix, 349 p. 

Pogio, M. A., Korea, (aus dem Russischen iibersetzt von St. Ritter von 
Ursyn-Pruszynski), Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumuller, 1895, 
248 p. 

Ross, Rev. John, History of Corea Ancient and Modern with Description 
of Manners and Customs, Language and Geography, London, Elliot 
Stock, 1891, xii, 404 p. 

(A pioneer among hooks devoted entirely to the Korean land and 
people.] 

Taeuber, Irene B., ‘The Population Potential of Postwar Korea,” Far 
Eastern Quarterly, V: 3, May, 1946. 

Trautz, Friedrich Max, Japan, Korea and Formosa: the Landscape, Archi- 
tecture, Life of the People, New York, Westerman, 11931], xxix p., 
256 plates. 

Underwood, Horace Grant, The Call of Korea: Political, Social, Religious, 
New York, Fleming H. Revell, 1908, 204 p. 

UNESCO Korean Survey, compiled by the Korean National Commission 
for UNESCO, Seoul, Dong-a Publishing Company, 1960. 

U.S. Army Map Service. 

Gazetteer to Maps of Korea, AMS 2, Washington, 1950. 

Wagner, Ellasue, Korea: The Old and the New, New York, Fleming H. 
Revell, 1931, 160 p. 

White, Trumbull, Glimpses of the Orient, or The Manners, Customs, Life 
and History of the People of China, Japan and Corea, PhUade^’hia 
and Chkago, P. W. Ziegler and Co., 1897, 400 p. 

[The dis cuss io n of Korea — especially pages 331-338 — contains an 
unusually good summary of the Yi dynasty system of isoiatkm.] 

Zakhkov, V. T., Georgraphy of Korea, tr. by Albert Parry, N. Y., Into-- 
natiotta] Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rdatkms, 1952, vii, 141 p. 
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D. HISTORY, POLITICS AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Allcfi, Richard C. [pseudonym], Korea's Syngman Rhee: An Unauthorized 
Portrait, Rutland and Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle, 1960, 259 p., Ulus., 
notes, bihliog., index. 

[See the editor's review of this work in a recent issue of the Joumai 
of Asian Studies. Allen's viewpoint differs sharply from that of Dr. 
Robert T. Oliver in his biography.] 

Asakawa, Kanichi, The Russo-Japanese Conflict: Its Causes and Issues, 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin. 1904, 383 p. 

[A relatively mild and sympathetic view of the Korean people, less 
colored by Japanese nationalism than the accounts of Hishida and 
Kawakami.] 

The Bethell Trial, official report of proceedings from Japan Chronicle, 
Kobe, 1908, 56 p. 

Bishop, Isabella L. (Bird), Korea and Her Neighbors, New York, Flem- 
ing H. Revell, 1898, 480 p., front., illus., plates. 

Brandt, Maximilian von, Drei Jahre Ostasiatischer Politik (1894-1897): 
Beitrage zur Geschichte des chinesich-japanischen Krieges und seiner 
Folgen, Stuttgart, Streteker & Moser, 1897, 263 p. 

[Chapter V, "Japan und Russland in Korea, Juni 1894 bis Februar 
1897," gives a fairly good sketch of diplomatic pressures in Korea 
during these years.] 

Brown, Arthur Judson, The Mastery of the Far East: The Story of 
Korea’s Transformation and Japan’s Rise to Supremacy in the Orient, 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1919, ix, 2, 9-671 p., front. (6 
port.), plates, port group, fold. map. 

Cable E. M., United States-Korean Relations, 1866-1871, Seoul, English 
Publication Number 4, Literary Department of Chosen Christian 
College, 1939 (Reprint from the Transactions of the Korea Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 26.) 

Chavannes, E., "Les monuments de I'ancien royaume cor6en de Kao- 
keoi»4i." Toung Pao (Leyden) IX (1908), \ihmt serie, pp. 236-265. 
Chung, Henry, A. M., Ph.D., The Case of Korea: A Collection of Evi- 
dence on the Japanese Domination of Korea, and on the Develop- 
ment of the Korean Independence Movement, New York, Flcmiiig 
a Revell, 1921, 365 p. 

Craly, Herbert, WiBard Strai^t, New York, MacmiUan, 1924, 569 p. 
[Refresiungly honest evahiation of the Korean scene in 1904-1905 
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by Willard Straight, Secretary to the U. S. Minister. See especially 
pages 132*194.] 

Cynn, Hugh Huag-Wo, The Rebirth of Korea, New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1920, 272 p. 

Dennett, Tyler, Americans in Eastern Asia: A Critical Study of the Policy 
of the United States with reference to China, Japan and Korea in 
the 19th Century, New York, Macmillan, 1922, 725 p. 

Un itablissement Japonais en Corie: Pusan depuis le XVUme sUcle, Paris, 
Biblioth^ue de la France coloniale modeme, 1904, 24 p. 

Fisher, J. Earnest, Democracy and Mission Education in Korea, New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni* 
versity, 1928, xiii, 187 p. 

Gale, James Scarth, A History of the Korean People, Seoul, The Chris- 
tian Literature Society of Korea, [1927], no consecutive pagination. 
Published serially in The Korea Mission Field, July 1924 to Septem- 
ber 1927; bound in one volume, 1927. 

[This work is remarkable because of the insight and Chinese-character 
knowledge of the scholarly Dr. Gale, but it is rather unsystematic 
in presentation and tacks continuity and balance among periods and 
topics.] 

Gale, James Scarth, Korea in Transition, New York, Young People’s 
Missionary Movement of the United States and Canada, 1901, xi, 
270 p. 

Goldie, F., “Modem History of Corea,” Monthly (London), 1875, 15:281. 

Harrington, Fred Harvey, God, Mammon and the Japanese: Dr, Horace 
N, Allen and Korean- American Relations, 1884-1905, Madison, The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1 944, 362 p. 

Henderson, Gregory, “Korea through the Fall of the Lolang [ric] Colony,” 
Koreana Quarterly 1:1, Summer 1959, pp. 147-168. 

[The Quarterly is published by The International Research Centre, 
282 Nagwon Dong, Chongno Ku, Seoul Korea.] 

Hishida, Seiji, G., The International Position of Japan as a Great Power, 
New York, The Columbia University Press, 1905, 289 p. 

HsO, Shushi, China and Her Political Entity: A Study of Chincfs Foreign 
Relations with Reference to Korea, Manchuria and Mongolia, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1926, 438 p. 

The Independence Movement in Korea, reprints from Japan Chronicle, 
Kobe, 1919, 72 p. 

Kawidcami. Kiyodii Karl, Japan in World Polities, New York, The Mac- 
mflian CooqNmy, 1917, xix, 300 p. 
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Kendall, Carlton Waldo, The Truth About Korea, San Franciaoo, The 
Korean National Association, 1919, 104 p. 

Korea: Treaties and Agreements, Washington, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Pamphlet No. 43. vi, 68 p., 1921. 

The Korean Conspiracy Case, [Official report of proceedings in appeal], 
Japan Chronicle, Kobe, 1913, 309 p. 

Korean Liberty Conference, Mirrow Room, Lafayette Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., February 27, 1942, February 28, 1942, March 1, 1942, The 
United Korean Committee in America, Los Angeles and Honolulu, 
[1942], 103 p. 

[Speakers at this meeting, held on the twenty-third anniversary of 
the Samil uprising of March 1, 1919, included Professor Homer B. 
Hulbert, Dr. Philip Jaisohn and Dr. Syngman Rhce.] 

The Korean Situation: Authentic Accounts of Recent Events, New York, 
Commission on Relations with the Orient of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, 1919, 125 p. 

[A report of the same title with “Number 2“ added was published 
by the Commission in 1920.] 

Ladd, George Trumbull, LL.D., In Korea with Marquis I to: Part I, A 
Narrative of Personal Experiences: Part ll, A Critical and Historical 
Inquiry, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908, x, 477 p. 
[Professor Ladd approaches the Korean people from the standpoint 
of Japanese conc^ts and prejudices; idealizes Prince (then Marquis) 
ltd; and has harsh words for Hulbert, Bethel! and others who re- 
garded the “Protectorate Treaty” of November 1905 as fraudulent 
and fought for Korean freedom.] 

Liem, Channing, America's Finest Gift to Korea: The Life of Philip 
Jaisohn, New York, William-Frederick Press, 1952, 89 p. 

Macdonald, Donald S., “The American Role in the Opening of Korea to 
the West,” TKBRAS XXXV (1959), 51-66. 

Moellendorff, Rosa von, P. G. von Moellendorff: Ein Lebensbild, Leipzig, 
O. Harrassowitz, 1930, viii, 166p. facsims, front., plates, ports., 8vo, 
bibliog., p. [121-] 124. [Includes extracts from his diaries and 
letters.] 

McCune, Evelyn Bedter, History of Lodang, with Special Attention to 
the Ways in Which Chinese Institutions Were Adopted by Surround- 
ing Korean Tribes, M. A. thesis, University of California at Berkeley, 

1950. . . . . , 

[Available on microfilm through University of California Libraries.] 

McCune; George M., Korean- American Relations, Berkeley, Univeriity 
of California Press, 1951, 163 p. 
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MoCiine, Oeorge M.. Notts on the History of Korea: Early Korea, 29 
p.. Research Monograi^ on Korea, Series 1, No. 1, Korean Re- 
search Associates, 1952. 

McKenzie, Frederick Arthur, Koreans Fight for Freedom, New York, 
Fleming H. Revell. 1920, 320 p. 

McKenzie, Frederick Arthur, The Tragedy of Korea, London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1908, 312 p. 

Oliver, Robert Tarbell, Syngman Rhee: The Man Behind the Myth, New 
York, Dodd. Mead, 1954, 380 p. 

[This biography is highly favorable to Dr. Rhee. Contrast it with 
Richard C. Allen, Korea’s Syngman Rhee, cited.] 

Reischauer, E. O. and J. K. Fairbank, History of East Asian Civilization, 
Vol. I, East Asia: The Great Tradition, Boston, Houghton Miffiin, 
1960. 

[For chapter on Korea see pp. 394-449.] 

Report of U,S. Secretary of the Navy to Congress, 1872, pp. 275-313. 

[Official account of the “Little War of 1871“ with Korea.] 

Rosny, L6on de, Les Coriens: Apergu ethnographique et historique, 
Paris, Maisoneuve Fr^rcs et Ch. Leclerc, Editeurs, Libraircs de la 
Soci6t6 d*Ethnographie, 1886, 91 p. 

Sansom, Sir George B.. “An Outline of Recent Japanese Archeological 
[ric] Research in Korea and its Bearing upon Early Japanese His- 
tory,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. VI, Series 
2, December 1929, pp. 5-12. 

Slawik, Alexander, 'The Chinese Prefecture in Korea During the Han, 
Wei and Chin Dynasties,” Wiener Beitrage lur Kunstgeschichte Asiens 
(Vienna) VII, 1932. 

Stead, Alfred, ed., Japan by the Japanese: A Survey by its Highest Au- 
thorities, New York, Dodd, Mead and Company; London, William 
Heinemann, 1904, 697 p. 

[Ariga, in his chapter on “Diplomacy” (pp. 142-218), gives the 
ftandird Japanese view on pivotal factors in the Korean question, 
as well as valuable references to other Japanese sources.] 

Slofy, Douglas, To-Morrow in the East, London, Chapman & Hall Ltd., 
1907, U, 267 p. 

(The principa] actor in the drama of the Korean Emperor's fint 
effort to place his protest against the “protectorate treaty” before the 
world, iHdiile Hulbeit was on his Washington mission, is writing 
here. For Mr. Story's principal references to the Korean issue as a 
whole see especially pages 97-142.] 
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S n e m a t wi, Yasukazu, The Rise and Fad of Mbnana: Japamse-Konm 
Rehtkms before AJ>, 646, Tokyo, Yothikawa Kobunkan, 1954, 27 
and 219 p. (in Japanese); 9 p. (English summary). 

Tewksbury, Donald, ed.. Source Materiab on Korean Poliiies and ideoh^ 
gies. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950. 

[A valuable collection, despite some important omissions and some 
minor errors.] 

Underwood, Horace Horton, Korean Boats and ships, TKBRAS XXin, 
Pt. 1, 1934, 99 p., port., plates. 

“Vladimir** [pseudonym for Z. Volpicelli], Russia on the Pacific and the 
Siberian Railroad, London, S. Low Marston, 1899, 373 p. 
[Valuable source on Russian purposes and actions regarding Korea 
in 1860-1876.] 

Wagner, Edward W., The Korean Minority in Japan, 1904-1950, New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951, 108 p. 

, The Recommendation Examination of 1519: Its Place in Early 

Yi Dynasty History {ChOsen Gakuhd XV), Tcnri, 1960, 80 p. 

Weems, Benjamin B., “Ch’dndokyo: A Religio-Nationalist Movement in 
Korea,” M.A. thesis, Georgetown University, 1955. 

[Available in bound typescript form through the Library of George- 
town University.] 

Weems, Clarence N., The Korean Reform and Independence Movement 
(1881-1898) (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia Univenity, 1954), Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, University Microfilms, 1954, 546 p. 


E. PATTERNS OF CULTURE: BELIEFS, CUSTOMS, ART. 
LITERATURE AND EDUCATION 

Allen, Horace N., Korea, Fact and Fancy, being a republication of two 
books entitled **Korean Tales*' and “A Chronological Index," Seoul, 
Methodist Publishing House, 1904, 285 p. 

Carpenter, Frances, Tales of a Korean Grandmother, Garden City, 
DouWeday, 1947, 287 p. 

aaik, Oiaries Allen. Religions of Old Korea, New York, Fleming H. 
Revdl, 1932, 295 p. 

**Clioi Qdwon [Ch*oe Ch*i-w6n]: Selections,” Korea Magazine 1 (1917); 
13. 

CuBn, Stefwart, Korean Games, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 
1895, xzxvi, 177 p. 
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Bckardt, Andreas, A History of Korean Art, translated by J. M. Kinders- 
ley, London, Edward Oolston; Leipzig, Earl W. Hiersemann, 1929. 
225 p.. plates CLXVIIL 

Edtardt, Andreas, Koreanische Maerchen und ErzMungen, St. Ottilien, 
Bavaria, Oberbayem Missionverlag, 1928, 135 p. 

Oale, James Scarth, trans. and ed., Korean Folk Tales: Imps, Ghosts and 
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1913, 233 p. 
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actions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, July 26, 1951, pp. 11-26, 
4 plates. 

,‘The ‘Kingfisher Celadon* of Koryo,*’ Artibus Asiae (Ascona, 
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, “Koryo Inlaid Celadon Ware,** Transactions of the Oriental 
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367 p. 
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Ch.. Histoirt de tEglise de Corie, pricidie d'une Introduction 
sur rhistoire. Us Institutions, Ut longue. Us moeurs et eoutumes 
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PART TWO: ONE HUNDRED NINETY OF HOMER B. HULBERTS 
PUBLISHED WRITINGS 
(in chronological order of publication) 

A. Books 

1. Works Concerning Korea 

A Concise Dictionary of the Korean Language, in two parts, Korean^ 
English and English-Korean, by Horace Grant Underwood, assisted 
by Homer B, Hulbert and James S. Gale, Yokohama, Kelly and 
Walsh; New York, A. D. F. Randolph. 1890 (two parts in one 
volume). 

The History of Korea, 2 vols., Seoul, Methodist Publishing House, 1905. 

A Comparative Grammar of the Korean Language and the Dravidian 
Languages of India, Seoul, The Methodist Publishing House, 1905, 
152 p. 

The Passing of Korea, New York, Doubleday, Page, 1906, 473 p. 

The Japanese in Korea. Seoul, 1907, 82 p. (extracts, with some editing, 
from The Korea Review). 

Omjee the Wizard: Korean Folk Tales, Springfield, Massachusetts, Milton 
Bradley, 1925, 156 p. 

2. Miscellaneous Works 

In Search of a Siberian Klondike, as Narrated by Washington B. Vander- 
Up, the Chief Actor, and Herein Set Forth by Homer B. Halbert, 
New York, The Century, 1903, 315 p. 
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Tht Fact in the Mist, Springaeld, Maisacltusetti, Milton Bndley, 1926, 
245 p. 

The Mummy Bride: A Farce Comedy in Three Acts, Minneapolis, Nordi* 
western College of Speech Arts, 1928, 109 p. 

**Flay Ball,** A Comedy in One Act, Minneapolis, The Northwestern 
College of Speech Arts, 1929, 13 p. 

The Antidote: A Farce Comedy in One Act, Minneapolis, The North- 
western Press, 1930, 12 p. 

Exhibit **A**: A Comedy in Three Acts, Minneapolis, The Northwestern 
Press, 1931, 86 p. 


PARTIAL 1 1ST OF HOMER B. HULBERTS PUBLISHED 
WRITINGS (Continued) 

B. Periodicals 


1. Articles Published in the United States and Elsewhere Outside Korea 

1898 ‘The Enfranchisement of Korea,** North American Review 166 

(1898): 780. 

1899 “Korea,** Independent (New York) 51 (1899): 1220. 

“Korea and Its People,** Forum 27 (1899): 217. 

“Korean Inventions,** Harpers Magazine 99 (1899): 102. 

1903 “The Korean Language,** Smithsonian Report, 1903: 808-810. 

1904 “Korea, The Bone of Contention,** Century Magazine 68 (May 

1904), 151-154. (Also in Current Uterature 36 (1904): 158- 
163. 

“Korea*s Opening hy Rail,** Workts Work 11 (1904): 6849. 
“Rusio-Jm>anese War and Christian Missions in the East,** Mis- 
sionary Review (New York) 27 (June 1904): 408-413. 

1908 “Japanese and Missionaries in Korea,** Missionary Review (New 
York) 31 (March 1908): 205-209. 

“Japan*s Object Lesson in Korea,** Pacific Monthly (Portland, 
Oregon) 20 (Aug. 1908); 167-175. 

“Japan and Isothermal Emphe,** Journal of Race Devdopment 
VI (1916): 4. 


1916 
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1919 **WTiat About Korea?** Korea Review (Philaddidua) !•? (Seot 

1919). M. 

* Korea*! Part in the War,** Korea Review (Philadetohia) 1:8 
(Oct 1919), If. 

1920 ** Japan in Korea," Journal of International Relations (Worcester, 

Massachusetts) 10 (Jan. 1920): 270-277. 

1921 "Chautauqua and Korea," Korea Review (Philadelphia) 111:8 

(Oct. 1921), 1-3. 

1955 "Korean Contributions to Civilization," Far Eastern Economic 
Review (Hongkong) 19 (Aug. 25, 1955), 225f. [Described 
by the editor of the Economic Review as ‘*a posthunsoua 
article by the greatest student of Korean history.’*] 


PARTIAL LIST OF HOMER B. HULBERTS PUBLISHED 
WRITINGS (Continued) 


Vol. 

I 

II 


III 


IV 


2. Articles in The Korean Repository 
Year Title, Month and Page 

1 892 “The Korean Alphabet," January, 1 -9; March, 69-74. 

1895 *‘Korean Reforms," January, 1-9. 

"The Origin of the Korean People," June, 219-229; 
July, 255-264. 

**Romanization Again," August 299-306. 

"Rise erf the Yangban," December, 471-474. 

1896 "Korean Vocal Music," February, 45-53. 

"Korean Poetry," May. 203-207. 

*Tbe Korean Alphabet" June, 233-237. 

*The Ham Heung Messenger Again [letter to the 
editor]," September. 375. 

‘The Oeomancer" October, 387-391. 

Uncaptioned letter to the editor, dealing with the 
Korean Alphabet October, 41 8f. 

1897 "Korean Art" April. 145-149. 

"Korean Proveiti," August 284-290; October, 369- 
373; December, 452-455. 

"An Andent Gazetteer of Korea," November, 407- 
416. [The Ydfl S&ngnam] 
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Vd. Year Title » Month and Page 

V 1898 ‘The Itu,” February, 47-54. 

“The Mongob in Korea,” April, 133-143; May, 171- 
179; June, 201-206. 


3. Articles in the Transactions of the Korea Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society 


Vol, Year 

1 1900 

II, Pt. 2, 1902 

XIV 1923 


Title and Page 
“Korean Survivab,” 25. 

“Korean Folk-talcs,” 45. 

“National Examination in Korea,” 9. 


PARTIAL LIST OF HOMER B. HULBERTS PUBLISHED 
WRITINGS (Continued) 

4. Selected Editorials and Articles in The Korea Review 

(Exclusive of the installments of the History, published 
monthly, 1901-1904) 

Vol. Year Title, Month and Page 

I 1901 “The Spirit of the Bell: A Korean Legend [poem],” 
Jan., 1-2. 

“The New Century,” Jan., 3-1 1 . 

Editorial Comment [on purposes of the Review], Jan., 
22-24. 

“Korean Proverbs,” Feb., 50-53: Sept., 392-396. 

“Xylographic Art in Korea,” March, 97-101. 

“A Vagary of Fortune,” April, 145-155; May, 193- 

202 . 

[Thb “Korean Romance” was signed “Narro” but 
b recognized to have been written by Hulbert 
It appeared in substantially the same form in 
G. Lynch, “Viyun’s Vow,” Cossets Magazine, 
October 1904.] 

“Baron von MoUendorff [a sketch of hb work in 
Korea],” June, 245-252. 

“Korean Etymology,” June, 254-257. 

Editorial Comment [on Christian missions in Korea 
and East Asia], June, 261-263. 
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Year TUle. Month and Page 

“Korean and Efatc” July. 297-301; Aug.. 341-344. 

“The Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,** 
Aug. 337-340, 

“George C. Foulk.** Aug.. 344-349. 

[This essay on conditions in Korea during Ensign 
Foulk’s service there (1883-1887) is noUble 
for its unusually sympathetic view of the Min 
family and their purposes.] 

“A Notable Book on China [by E. H. Parker) “ 
Oct. 433-440. 

“Rear Admiral Schley in Korea,** Oct., 440-445. 

“The Price of Happiness,** Oct., 445-454. 

[This story, like the “Vagary of Fortune,** is fictional 
but is based on one or more Korean tales and 
demonstrates Professor Hulbert's ability to write 
gripping fiction at the same time that he is 
actually describing Korean mores and folkways.) 

“The Founding of the Korea [ric] Dynasty,’’ Nov., 
481-486. 

Editorial Comment fan unusually sharp criticism, for 
this early period of the Review's life, of Japanese 
actions toward the Korean Government and 
toward individual Koreans], Nov., 497-499. 

“The Status of Woman in Korea,” Dec., 529-534. 

“The Marble Pagoda,” Dec., 534-538. 

II 1902 “The Status of Woman in Korea (Second Paper),** 
Jan., 1-8; Third Paper, Feb., 53-59; Fourth 
Paper, March, 97-101; Fifth Paper, April, 155- 
159. 

“Notes on Southern Korea,” Jan., 13-17. 

“The Products of Korea,” Feb., 49-53; March, 108- 
112; May, 203-206; July, 300-304; Aug., 341- 
345; Sept., 393-396, 

Editorial Comment, Feb., 69-71. 

[A somewhat naive and idealistic discussion of the 
significance of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance of 
January 30, 1902.) 

“A Celebrated Monument, Marking the Fall of Pak- 
je [ifc),** March, 102-107. 

“Slavery in Korea,” April, 149-155. 
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VcH. Yw Title, Month and Page 

**ReaiUMt on the Korean Alphabet,’* May, 198-203. 

’^Burial Cuatonu,** June, 241-246; July, 294-300. 

*The Wreck of the Kuma-gawa Mam [in which the 
pioneer American missioaary H. G. Appenzeller 
loit his life],” June, 247-250. 

“Japanese Banking in Korea,” June, 250-254. 

“Korean Fiction,” July, 289-293. 

“Korean Currency.” Aug., 337-341; Sept, 389-392. 

‘The Treasures of Kyong-ju,” Sept., 385-389. 

’The Korean Telegnq)h and Postal Services,” Sept, 
396-401. 

“The Korean Language,” Oct., 433-440. 

“The Prince of Detectives,” Oct., 446-450. 

[This is another sample of Hulbert’s appealing fic- 
tion; it incidentally reveals Korean thought and 
culture patterns.] 

’Taxation in Korea,” Nov., 481-490. 

“A Leaf from Korean Astrology,” Nov., 491-498; 
Dec., 535-541. 

“From Fusan [jic] to Wonsan by Pack-pony,” Dec., 
529-535. 

[Signed “H. O. T. Burkwall” — evidently one of Pro- 
fessor Hulbert's well-known pen names.] 

“The Ancient Kingdom of Karak,” Dec., 541-546. 

in 1903 “A Notable Paper on Seoul,” Jan., 1-8. 

[A commentary on James S. Gale’s “Han-yang,” 
TKBRAS n, Pt. 2, 1902.] 

“A Leaf from Korean Astrology (continued),” Jan., 
13-18; Feb., 65-68. 

“From Fusan [j<c] to Wonsan by Pack-pony (con- 
tinued,” Jan., 18-22; Feb., 59-65; March, 101- 
104. 

Editorial discussions and r^xnts on the Catholic- 
Protestant cmitroversy in Hwan^iae Province, 
Jan., 22-29; Feb., 73f., 77f.; March, 11 5-1 28a 
[uninimbcred page inserted between 128 and 
129]; April, 167, 171f., 176b (supplement); 
Sept, 411; Nov., 499f., 506, 510. 

“The Korean New Year," Feb., 49-55. 

«The Koraan Physical Type,” Feb., 55-59. 
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Vol. Year Title, Month and Page 

III 1903 ‘The Test of Friendship;* March. 97-100. 

*The Bridges and Wells of Seoul," March. 104-1 10. 
‘The Korean Mudang and P*ansu.” April, 145-149; 
May. 203-208; June, 257-260; July, 301-305; 
Aug., 342-346; Sept., 385-389. 

"The Hun-min Chong-eum." April. 154-159; May, 
208-213. 

"The Privileges of the Capital," May, 193-203. 
"Across Siberia by Rail," May, 218-222; June, 253- 
256; July. 305-309; Aug., 349-355. 

"Note on Ch’oe Ch*i-wun [ric]," June, 241-247. 
"Korean and Formosan," July, 289-294. 

"Korean Relations with Japan: The Cheung-fung 

Kyo-rln-ii ( ^ ).*' July. 

294-300; Aug., 347-349; Sept., 394-398; Oct, 
438-443; Nov., 492-497; Dec., 537-544. 
Editorial Comment on Western European incidents 
of the 1903 journey, July, 311-313. 

"The Peddlms’ Guild," Aug., 337-342. 

Editorial Comment on the decreasing interest in edu- 
cation in Korea, Sept., 408f. 

Editorial Comment asserting the belief that Japan will 
honor Korean independence, Oct., 453f. 
"Banishment," Nov., 481-487; Dec., 532-537. 

IV 1904 "Korean Relations with Japan (continued)," Jan., 9- 

13. 

"Retrospect of 1903," Jan., 13-20. 

[Pages 16-20 arc devoted largely to Hulbert’s argu- 
ment that a Japanese, rather than a Russian, 
predominance in Korea would be advantageous 
to the other foreign powers as well as to the 
Koreans themselves.] 

"The Ajun [Aj6nJ." Feb., 63-70; June, 249-255. 
‘The Russo-Japanese War.” Feb., 49-63; March. 97- 
103; April. 145-155; May, 193-207; June, 241- 
249; July. 302-305. 

Editorial Comment, Feb., 70-77. 

(The first of Hulbert’s editorials on the RuiM>-Jtpa- 
War period, this discussion generally justi- 
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Vol. Year Title, Month and Page 

IV 1 904 fies Japanese actions but also calls on the Korean 
people to use the international crisis as an occa- 
sion for strengthening their body politic to the 
point of genuine independence.] 

“A New Book on Korea,” March, 109-118. 

[An elaborate criticism — employing considerable sar- 
casm — of Angus Hamilton, Korea, London, 
William Heinemann, 1904.] 

“The Burning of the Palace,” April, 155-163. 

“The Internal Condition of Affairs in Korea,” April, 
163-168. 

“The Oldest Relic in Korea," June, 255-259. 

“Japanese Industrial Projects in Korea,” July, 289- 
297. 

Editorial Comment [a discussion of the Nagamori 
Scheme for settling Japanese farmers on all 
“waste lands” in Korea, written in a manner 
primarily unfavorable to Japan] July, 306-312. 

“The Fusion of Korean Society,” Aug., 337-344. 

‘The Fallow Lands,” Aug., 344-350. 

[Here Hulbert lists six factors which he believes to 
have contributed to a shrinkage of land in cul- 
tivation in Korea since 1864.] 

What Korea Owes to Japan fa generally objective 
appraisal of Korean-Japanese relations, 1876- 
1904], Aug., 350-356. 

Editorial Comment [another unfavorable criticism of 
the Nagamori Scheme, together with a discus- 
sion of the Koreans’ resistance to serving in 
Manchuria as coolies for the Japanese army and 
a description of the attitude of the Protestant 
missionaries toward the political and personal 
problems of their Korean converts], Aug., 360- 
362. ^ 

“Spelling Reform [in the Korean Onmun, or Han- 
gmr Sept, 385-393. 

Editorial Comment, Sept., 402-407. 

[A rather strained apology for Hulbert*s position that 
predominant Japanese influence is good for the 
Korean people.] 

“Koreans in Manchuria,” Oct., 433-437. 
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Vol. Year Title, Month and Page 

IV 1904 “Russians in Northeast Korea,” Oct., 438-440. 

“The Educational Needs of Korea,” Oct., 443-453; 
Nov., 481-486; Dec., 533-539. 

Editorial Comment, Oct., 456-461. 

[A further statement of Hulbert*s preference for 
Japanese over Russian influence in Korea, this 
time coupled with a sharp criticism of both Mr. 
Bethell’s Korea Daily News and the New York 
Herald.] 

‘‘Mr. Kennan on Seoul,” Nov., 505-507. 

“Retrospect of 1904,” Dec., 529-533. 

[The theme that Japan's interests arc compatible with 
the independence and strength of Korea is re- 
peated here; the incompatibility of Russian 
autocracy with the well-being of Korea is again 
emphasized.] 

V 1905 “Korea and Formosa,” Jan., 1-8. 

[Here Hulbcrt returns to his thesis that southern 
Korea was populated by people from southern 
Asia.] 

“The Russo-Japanese Conflict: A Review (of Pro- 
fessor K. Asakawa's book of that title],” Jan., 
12-16. 

[Hulbert’s comment in the review itself is generally 
favorable, but on pages 20-21 and 26-29 he 
points out unfavorable aspects of Japan's action 
in Korea and expresses the wish that Asakawa 
could come and see for himself.] 

“The Scoul-Fusan [Pusan] Railway.” Jan., 16-21; 
May, 183-187. 

"The Stone-fight,” Feb., 49-53. [Sec also page 72 ] 

Editorial Comment, February, 63-68. 

[The Editor on balance favors the large propoaed 
Japanese loan to the Korean Government for 
the stabilization of Korean currency, although 
many Western residents thought it dangerous 
from the Korean standpoint.] 

"A Korean Mint,” March. 87-97. 

"Admiral Schley on the Little War of 1871,” March. 
97-106. 
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V 1905 Editorial Comment, March, 110. 

[Praise of American Minister Horace N. Allen, 
(whose replacement in Seoul hy H. V. Morgan 
had just been announced in Washington), de- 
spite the personal tensions existing at various 
times between Allen and Hulbert.] 

**Korea and Japan,** May. 161-172. 

[Generally a well-balanced analysis of Korean-Japa- 
nese relations since 1876 and a clear challenge 
to Japan to show its good faith.] 

Editorial Comment. May. 187-189. 

[Hulbert points to Admiral Togo’s victory of May 
28, 1905 off Tsushima as the effective end of 
the war with Russia and an assurance of Japa- 
nese predominance in Korea; again he expresses 
the belief that Japan’s influence will on the whole 
be helpful to the Korean people.] 

“Dr. Morrison on Korea.” June, 201-205. 

[Hulbert sharply questions many favorable statements 
regarding Japan’s actions in Korea made by 
Dr. Morrison, correspondent of the Ijondon 
Times.] 

“A Possible Protectorate,” June. 205-212. 

[Here the Editor declares that a protectorate over 
Korea is not necessary to Jiqianese interests and 
would be a serious misfortune to the Koreans.] 

’’Korean Business Life.” June, 219-223. 

Editorial Comment. June, 228-230. 

[Confidence in the sincerity of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, as distinct from the mass of Japanese ad- 
venturers in Korea, is expressed again; the idea 
of a Japanese offer to “protect” the country 
temporarily, under a positive guarantee to re- 
store Korean independence when the ’’genuine 
waking up of Korea” had taken place, is ad- 
vanced by Hulbert] 

“A Notable Movement in Korea,” July, 249-254. 

(Strong support for the proposal of united Protes- 
tant missionary activity in Korea, with Hulbert’s 
emphasis being placed on <q)portunities for more 
effective work in dse field of educatioo.] 
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V 1905 “Japanese Plans for Korea/* July, 254-260. 

[Hulbert says Tokyo finally understands the vicious 
character of the conduct of many Japanese and 
will control these injustices as welt as those 
practiced by corrupt Korean officials, by estab- 
lishing impartial courts of appeal at many places 
in Korea.] 

Editorial Comment, July. 266-270. 

[The Review editor here returns to an emphasis on 
the ruthlessness of Japanese actions, including 
wholesale confiscations of private property, but 
he calls attention again to his confidence that 
Japan is “hastening plans*' for setting up equita- 
ble courts.] 

“A Protest." Aug., 281-287. 

[There is no apology for Japan here, but rather a 
carefully supported charge that confiscations of 
Koreans* lands are going forward ruthlessly and 
are threatening Japan's ability to command the 
respect of the Korean people.] 

“A Visit to Pyeng Yang [P’ySng'yang],*’ Aug., 287- 
292. 

[Sharp criticism of Japanese injustices to Koreans 
in the P’ydng’yang area, interspersed with in- 
teresting information on the new Seoul-Uiju 
railway.] 

**Japanese Finance in Korea,” Aug., 298-304. 

[More critical of the Korean officials and people than 
of Mr. Megata, the Japanese finance “adviser.”] 

Editorial Comment, Aug., 305-310. 

[This editorial, a part of which was actually written 
after Sept. 5, 1905, when the Russo-Japanese 
peace treaty was signed at Portsmouth, refers 
again in strong terms to the vicious treatment 
of Koreans by Japanese, but also contains a 
reassertion of the belief that the government of 
Japan would bring justice to the peninsula with 
the end of the war. 

«The Visit of Miss Roosevelt,” Sept., 332-334. 

[Here, writing very nearly a month after the Porta- 
mouth Treaty, Hulbert returns once more to the 
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V 1905 argument that, after all, a temporary **tutelage*' 
of Korea by Japan may be desirable.] 

“The Sources of Korean History,” Sept., 336-339. 

‘‘A Striking Corroboration,” Sept., 339-342. 

[”We affirm that scores of Koreans have brought the 
deeds of their property to the office of the 
REVIEW and have begged us to buy it at any 
price in order to save it from seizure by the 
Japanese.”] 

“Missionary Union in Korea,” Sept., 342-346. 

“Korean Forced Labor,” Sept., 346-348. 

Editorial Comment, Sept., 348-350. 

[In the portion of this editorial beginning on page 
349, Hulbert makes his first unequivocal attack 
on the policy of the Government of Japan 
itself, by referring to the proposed protectorate 
as a “death blow to Korean independence.” He 
evidently wrote these lines late in September or 
during the first few days of October. By about 
October 20 he had left Seoul with the Emperor’s 
appeal to President Roosevelt.] 

“Japan as a Colonizer,” Oct., 361-367. 

[An all-out attack on Baron Kaneko’s proposals for 
Japanese colonization.] 

“The Korean Customs Service,” Oct., 367-380. 

[A eulogy of the able Commissioner of Customs, the 
British subject, Dr. J. McLeavy Brown, who had 
been just informed that he would be relieved, 
at the request of the Japanese, at an early date.] 

“How Yi Outwitted the Church: A Legend of Medi- 
eval Korea,” Oct., 380-384. 

“Places of Interest in Korea,” Oct., 385-393. 

“Korean Domestic Trade,” Nov., 403-411. 

'The Koreans in Hawaii,” Nov., 411-413. 

[Based on Professor Hulbert's brief stopover in 
Hawaii, where he arrived on November 7, en 
route to Washington on the Emperor’s errand. 
The ms. was evidently mailed from Hawaii to 
the Review office in Seoul.] 

Editorial Comment, Nov., 430. 

[Presumably written by Hulbert himself, this edi- 
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tonal praises his crfd rival, former American 
Minister Horace N. Allen. It was evidently 
written en voyage and mailed back to Seoul to 
the interim editors.) 

**Korean Sociology,” Nov., 432-436. 

[The December 1905 issue, published early in Jan- 
uary 1906, while Hulbert was in the United 
States, consists entirely of articles contributed 
by outside volunteer writers and of notes on 
current events.] 


VI 1906 [Issues for January through April appear to contain 
nothing from the pen of the absent Hulbert.] 

Editorial Comment, May, 190-194. 

[This editorial presents arguments to disprove the 
statements made in the Outlook by Mr. George 
Kennan, Sr. regarding the supineness of the 
Koreans and the general correctness of Japanese 
actions. Professor Hulbert, who had talked at 
length with Mr. Kennan in the United States 
and who returned to Seoul early in June, per- 
sonally wrote this statement.] 

”Kennan and Korea,” June, 203-217. 

[Further condemnation of Mr. Kennan’s conclusions, 
as having been made on extremely limited and 
one-sided observation.] 

“A Korean Cyclopaedia [the Munhdn Pigo]*' June, 
217-223; July, 244-248. 

“Korean and Ainu,” June, 223-228. 

Editorial Comment, June, 228-235. 

[A comprehensive adverse criticism of Japanese ac- 
tion, especially in the fields of finance and edu- 
cation, carefully based on fact but giving no 
quarter.] 

‘The Korean Mining Laws,” July, 241-244. 

“Opium in' Korea,” July, 248-251. 

“The Korean Emigrant Protection Law,” 256-258. 

[A telling indictment of Japanese avarice.] 

“The Pyeng-yang [P‘y6ng’yang] Land Case, July, 
261-266. [A fuU-scale and weU documented 
expos6 of arbitrary confiscations by JiqNuiese.) 
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VI 1906 Editorial Comment, July, 266-271. 

[The dmperate plight of the ordinary Korean, fleeced 
on the one hand by hit own magntratet and on 
the other by Japanese adventuren who cannot 
be controlled by the Residency-Oeneral.] 

'*U]-leung Do (Dagelet Island),” Aug., 281-285. 

'The Profdiets of Seoul,” Aug., 294-300. 

“Korea’s Internal Affairs,” August, 300-303. 

[The thesis in this essay by Hulbert is that, since the 
Japanese are in complete control, it is their duty 
to clean up the adi^istration and to give the 
people a chance for a decent existence and thus 
remove the cause of the serious wave of crime.] 

Editorial Coment: The Torture of Koreans, Aug., 
303-313. 

[Two matters are discussed here: First, the Review's 
earlier charge that a Korean eunuch had been 
severely beaten by Japanese police and ex- 
changes of cmrespondence with the Residency- 
Oeneral on this matter, and secondly, an answer 
to the Japan Maits criticisms of Hulbert's 
charges of Japanese failure to reform the Korean 
administration.] 

“Korean Finances,” Sept., 325-333. 

“Prince Eui-wha [Uihwa]; An Appeal,” Sept., 333- 
338. 

[The appeal is to the Prince— «>n of the Emperor by 
a concubine— to use his experience in the United 
States and his friendship with influential Japa- 
nese to help his countrymen obtain justice and 
a better life.] 

“Japan in North-east Korea,” Sept, 338-341. 

[Discussion oi insults and violations of property 
rights perpetrated on Canadian and United States 
citizens by Japanese soldiers.] 

“Japanese Immigration,” Sept, 341-346. 

rrbe predatory nature of Japanese agricultural ex- 
pansion into Korea.] 

Editorial Comment, Sept, 346-352. 

[A castigstion of the bestial conduct of Japanese in 
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Korea, including reference to aaiaulti on West- 
era women, the officially condoned tale of nar^ 
codes and the widespread introductioo of Japa- 
nese prostitutes.] 

**Mi8sionary Work in Korea,** Oct., 161-366. 

[Hulbert’s comment on the manner in which the 
Korea Mission of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. gave expression to its policy of non- 
interference in political matters.] 

‘Tax Collection in Korea,** Oct., 366-376. 

[Serious questions arc raised regarding the new syt- 
tem of taxation to be supervised by the Japa- 
nese.] 

“Koreans in America,** Oct., 376-378. 

“Swift Retribution,** Oct., 383-386. 

[The killing by a group of Koreans of a Japanese 
who had killed a neighbor for refusing to give 
the Japanese his house.] 

Editorial Comment: Douglas Story on Korea, Oct., 
389-393. 

“Min Yong-whan,’* Nov., 406-412. 

“The Religion of the Heavenly Way,** Nov., 418- 
424; Dec., 460-465. 

[This account of the Tonghak-Ch’bndo Kyo move- 
ment contains some errors in fact; more impor- 
tant, it reflccu the unfavorable predisposition 
toward this remarkable reform effort which 
most Westerners shared.] 

“Oambling in Korea,** Nov., 425-428. 

Editorial Comment, Nov., 428-435. 

[A rejoinder to the Japanesc^Rnanced Seoul FresYs 
bitter attack on all publications by Westerners 
in Korea, and new instances of greedy exploi- 
tation of the country by Japanese operating 
under official Residency-General approval.] 

“A ‘Skeleton in the Closet’** [a Korean folktale], 
Dec., 452-457. 

An Eminent Opinion, Dec., 457-459. 

[Hulbeit quotes from an article by Bishop Warren 
A- Candler of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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VI 1906 South* who had juit traveled widefy in Korea. 

The bishop found the Koreans **utterly db- 
couraged*" and their country ruthlessly overrun 
by ^'Japanese scalawags.’*] 

Editorial Comment on Japan*s responsibility for 
bringing genuine improvement to Korea* Dec.* 
465-470. 
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